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On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  for  Scotland,  and  had 
promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  ray  way,  as  I  sometimes  did, 
at  Southili,  in  Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospitable  mansion 
oi  'Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  worthy- 
friends,  the  booksellers  in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson 
agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at 
Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in  the  carriage,  be- 
ing chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson's'  second 
volume  of  "  Chemical  Essays,"  which  he  liked  very, 
well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of  Abj'ssinia,"  on  which  he 
seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed  ;  having  told  us,  that  he 
had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was  first  published.  I  hap- 
pened to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  this  day,  and  he 
seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  remarkable  passage  :  ''By  what  means  (said 
the  prince),  are  the  Europeans  thus  powerful;  or  why, 


1  Now  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  ;joorc*/  Bishopricks  in 
this  Kins;doni.  His  Lordihip  has  written  with  much  zeaJ  to 
shew  the  propriety  of  equalising  ihe  revenues  of  Bihops.  He 
has  inforaie'l  us  that  he  has  burnt  all  his  Chemical  papers.  Tfie 
friends  of  our  excellent  constitution,  now  assailed  on  every  side 
by  innovators  nnd  levellers,  would  have  less  regretted  the  sup- 
pression of  some  of  his  Lordship's  other  writings. 
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since  they  can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade 
or  conquest,  cannot  tlie  Asiaticlts  and  Africans  ini'ade 
their  coasts,  plant  coloniesj  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws 
to  their  natural  princes?  The  same  wind  that  carried 
theni  back  wouki  bring-  us  thither." — "  They  are  more 
powerful,  sir,  than  we  (answered  Imlack),  because  they 
are  wiser.  Knowledge  will  always  predominate  over 
ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why 
their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what 
reason  can  be  given,  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being."  He  said,  "  This,  sir,  no  man  can 
explain  otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished  much  to  see, 
in  company  with  Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  author 
of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  was  then  possessed  by 
his  son,  Mr.  Young.  Here  some  address  was  requisite^ 
for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young,  and  had  I 
proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him, 
he  would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps  been  of- 
fended. I  theretbre  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  that  I 
should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  try 
what  reception  I  could  procure  from  Mr.  Young ;  if  un- 
favourable, nothing  was  to  be  said;  hot  if  agreeable,  1 
should  return  and  notify  it  to  them.  I  hastened  to  Mr. 
Young's,  found  he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a 
gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  shewn  in- 
to a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young  lady,  his  daughter, 
were  sitting.  He  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil,  coun- 
try gentleman  ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presum- 
ing to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his 
place,  if  he  would  give  me  leave ;  he  behaved  very 
courteously,  and  answered,  "  By  all  means,  sir  :  we 
are  just  going  to  diink  tea;  will  you  sit  down?"  I 
thanked  him,  but  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  come  with 
me  from  London,  and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink 
tea  with  him  ;  that  ray  name  was  Bosweli,  1  had  travel- 
led with  him  in  the  Hebrides.  "  Sir  (said  he),  1  should 
think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.     \Vi'>l 

1    [The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  did  plant  colonies  in 
F.urope-    K.] 
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you  allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?"  Availing  myself  of  this 
opetiinij,  I  said  that  "  I  would  go  myself  and  bring  him, 
when  he  had  drunk  tea ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  call- 
ing here.''  Having  been  thus  successful,  I  hastened 
back  to  the  inn,  and  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  "  Mr. 
Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  whom  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father 
lived."  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  inquiry  how  this 
invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go,  and  when  we 
entered  Mr.  Young's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a 
very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and 
see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know  that  great 
man,  your  father."  We  went  into  the  garden,  where 
we  toimd  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
row  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which  formed  a 
handsome  Gothick  arch ;  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine 
grove.     1  beheld  it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the  out- 
side wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Ambulantes  in  horto 
audiebant  vocem  Dei ;"  and  in  reference  to  a  brook  by 
which  it  is  situated,  "  Vivendi  recti  qui  prorogut  Jwrarn^'''' 
fcc.  1  said  to  Mr.  Young,  that  1  had  been  told  his 
father  was  cheerful.  "  Sir  (said  he),  he  was  too  well- 
bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company  ;  but  he  was 
gloomy  when  alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after  my 
mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments." Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards, 
"  That  this  was  no  favourable  account  of  Dr.  Young ; 
for  it  is  not  becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  litUe  acqui- 
escence in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  to  he  gloomy  be- 
cause he  has  not  obtained  as  much  preferment  as  he 
expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  Grief  has  its  time."  The  last  part  of  this  cen- 
sure was  theoretically  made.  Practically,  we  know 
that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very 
long  in  proportion  as  affection  has  been  sincere.  No 
man  knew  this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father.  Mr.  Young 
mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his  father  had   received 
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several  fhousand  pounds  of  subecription-moiiey  for  hig 
"Universal  Passion,"  but  had  lost  it  in  the  Soutb-sea.' 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  this  must  be  a  mistake;  for  he 
had  never  seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of  profit 
with  which  authors  and  booksellers  engage  in  the  pub- 
lication of  literary  works.  Johnson.  "My  judgement 
I  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  bock." 
BoswEiL.  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  been  much  plagued 
with  authors  sending  you  their  works  to  revise?" 
Johnson.  "No,  sir;  I  have  been  thought  a  sour  surly 
fellow."  BosvvELL.  "  Very  lucky  for  you,  sir, — in  that 
respect."  1  must  however  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  now  said,  which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the 
time  to  be  the  fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who 
more  frequently  yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of 
very  obscure  authors,  to  read  their  manuscripts,  or 
more  liberally  assisted  them  with  advice  and  correction. 
He  found  himself  very  happy  at  'Squire  Dilly's 
where  there  is  always  abundance  of  excellent  fare,  and 
hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southi41  church, 
which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  house.  It  being  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered, and  I  staid  to  partake  of  it.  When  I  came 
afterwards  into  Dr  Johnson's  room,  he  said,  "  You  did 
right  to  stay  and  receive  the  communion  ;  1  had  not 
thought  of  it."  This  seemed  to  imply  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous  pre- 
paration, as  (o  which  good  men  entertain  different  opin- 
ions ;  some  holding  that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of 
that  ordinance  without  considerable  premeditation ; 
others,  that  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  other  ritual  duty 
of  our  religion,  may,  without  scruple,  discharge  this 
most  solemn  one.  A  middle  notion  1  believe  to  be  the 
just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants  need  not  think  a 

1  [This  assertion  is  disproved  by  a  comparison  of  dates.  The 
first  four  satires  of  Young  were  pubhshed  in  1725.  The  South- 
sea  scheme  (^hich  appears  to  be  meant)  was  in  1720.    M.l 
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long  train  of  preparatory  forms  imlispensably  necessa- 
ry ;  bnt  neither  should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture 
upon  so  awtul  and  mysterious  an  institution.  Christians 
must  judge  each  for  himself,  what  degree  of  rotirment 
and  self-examination  is  necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  I  hope  for  the  felici- 
ty of  human  nature,  many  experience, — in  tine  weath- 
er,— at  the  country  house  of  a  friend, — consoled  and 
elevated  by  pious  exercises, — 1  expressed  myself  with 
an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  "  Guide,  Philosopher, 
and  Friend  ;''  "  My  dear  sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good 
man  ;  and  I  am  very  good  now.  1  fear  God,  and  hon- 
our the  King;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevolent 
to  all  mankind."  He  looked  at  me  with  a  benignant 
indulgence  ;  but  took  occasion  to  give  me  wise  and  sal- 
utary caution.  "  Do  not,  sir,  accustom  yourself  to  trust 
to  impressions.  There  is  a  middle  state  of  mind  be- 
tween conviction  and  hypocrisy,  of  which  many  are 
conscious.  By  trusting  to  impressions,  a  man  may 
gradually  come  to  yieid  to  them,  and  at  length  be  sub- 
ject to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  i^ree  agent,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  efTect,  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  free 
agent.  A  man  who  is  in  that  state,  should  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  live  ;  if  he  declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a 
particular  way,  and  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there  can 
be  no  confidence  in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tiger.  But, 
sir,  no  man  believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly; 
we  know  that  he  who  says  he  believes  it,  lies.  Fa- 
vourable impressions  at  particular  moments,  as  to  the 
state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and  dangproiis.  In 
general  no  man  can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with 
God  ;  some,  indeed,  may  have  it  revealed  to  them.  St. 
Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained  supernatur- 
al assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and  beadtude;  yet 
St.  Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope,  also  express- 
es tear,  lest  having  preached  to  others,  he  himself 
should  be  a  cast-avvny." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  Bishop  of  our  acquaintance. 
as  to  their  being  meril  in  religious  faith,  being  men- 
tioned ;— Johnson.  "Why  yes,  sir,  the  most  lic'cntious 

VOL.   v.  B  ^ 
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man,  were  hell  open  before  him,  would  not  take  the 
most  beautiful  strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,'  iii  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our 
Saviour.  After  some  conversation,  which  he  desired 
me  to  remember,  he,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  me  as 
follows : 

"  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  inquiry  is  not  ne- 
cessary; for  whatever  is  the  cause  of  human  corrup- 
tion, men  are  evidently  and  confessedly  so  corrupt,  that 
all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  insufficient  to  re- 
strain them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  concep- 
tion of  vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
has  had  possession  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  There  is 
no  nation  which  has  not  used  the  practice  of  sacrifices. 
Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety  of  vicari- 
ous punishments,  holds  an  opinion  which  the  sentiments 
and  practice  of  mankind  have  contradicted,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  Messiah, 
who  is  called  in  Scripture,  '  The  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  To  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  must  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  God  should  make  known  hi<:  perpetual  and 
irreconcileable  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might 
indeed  punish,  and  punish    only  the  offenders ;  but  as 


I  Dr.  Ogden,  in  his  second  sermon  "  On  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith,"  with  admirable  acuteness  thus  addresses  the 
opposers  of  that  Doctrine,  which  accounts  for  the  confusion,  sin, 
and  misery,  which  we  find  in  this  life  :  "  It  would  be  severe  in 
God,  yoii  think,  to  degrade  us  to  such  a  sad  state  a?  this,  for 
the  oiTonce  of  our  first  parents:  but  you  can  allow  him  to  plact 
ns  in  it  without  any  inducement.  Are  our  calamities  lessened 
for  not  beiui^  ascribed  to  Adam  ?  [f  your  condition  be  unhappy, 
is  it  not  still  unhappy,  whatever  was  the  occasion  ?  witii  the 
a'"ffravation  of  this  reflection,  that  if  it  w?s  as  good  a?  it  was  at 
first  designed,  there  seems  tobe  somewhat  the  less  reason  to 
look  for  its  araendment," 
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the  end  of  punishment  is  not  revenge  of  crimes,  but 
propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more  Ijccoiuiatf  the  Di- 
vine clemeiic}'  to  tind  another  manner  of  proceeding-, 
le«s  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally  powerful 
to  promote  goodness.  The  end  ef  punishn>ent  is  to  re- 
claim and  warn.  That  punishment  v\ill  both  reclaim 
and  warn,  which  shews  evidently  such  abhorrence  of 
sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us  from  it,  or  strike  us  with 
dread  of  vengeance  when  we  have  committed  it.  This 
is  effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  INothing  could 
more  testify  the  opposition  between  the  nature  of  God 
and  moral  evil,  or  more  amply  display  his  justice,  to 
men  and  angels,  to  nil  orders  and  successions  of  beings, 
than  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and  purest 
nature,  even  tor  Divimty  itself,  to  pacity  the  demands  of 
vengeance,  by  a  painiul  death  ;  of  which  the  natural 
effect  will  be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased,  there  is  a 
proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  ;  and  that  such 
propitiation  shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imper- 
fections of  our  obedience,  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  re- 
pentance :  for,  obedience  and  repentance,  such  as  we 
can  perform,  are  still  necessary.  Our  Saviour  has  told 
us  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  ful- 
fil :  to  fultil  the  typical  law,  by  the  performance  of 
what  those  types  had  toreshewn  ;  and  the  moral  law, 
by   precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exaltation." 

[Here  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  with  it."  I  acknowl- 
edged myself  much  obliged  to  him;  but  I  begged  that 
he  would  go  on  as  to  the  propitiation  being  the  chief 
object  of  our  most  holy  faith.  He  then  dictated  this 
one  other  paragraph.] 

'•The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  of  an 
universal  sacrifice,  and  perpetual  propitiation.  Other 
prophets  or.ly  proclaimed  the  will  and  the  threatenings 
of  God.     CiiKiST   satisfied  his  justice." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer,'  fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 

1  This  unfortunate  person,  whose  full  name  was  Thomas 
Fysche  Palmer,  alterwuids  went  to  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  where 
h^  otriciated  a^-  minister  to  u  congregation  of  the  si  ci  v.  ho  call 
thcDiselves  Unitariant^irom  a  notion  Uiat  thej  distinctively  wor- 
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lege,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  lie  expressed  a  wish 
that  a  better  provision  were  made  lor  parish- clerks. 
JoH'Sox.  "Yes,  sir,  a  parish-clerk  should  be  a  rrian 
who  is  able  to  make  a  will,  or  write  a  letter  for 
any  body  in  the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion'  'hat  the  ancient 
Eg\ptians,  with  all  their  learning',  and  all  their  arts, 
were  not  only  black,  but  woolly-haired.  Mr  Palmer 
asked  how  did  it  appearupon  examining  the  mummies? 
Dr.  Johnson  approved  of  this  lest. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard  a  more 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantage  of  wealth  than  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  this  day,  I  know  not  from  what  caprice, 
took  the  other  side.  *•'  1  have  not  observed  (said  he), 
that  men  of  very  large  fortunes  enjoy  any  thing  extra 
ordinary  that  makes  happiness.  What  has  the  Duke 
of  Bedford?  What  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ?  The 
only  great  instance  that  I  have  ever  known  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  was,  that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who  go- 
ing to  visit  Palmyra,  and  hearing  that  the  way  was  in- 

ship  ONE  God,  because  Ihey  deny  the  mysterious  doctrine  of 
the  Trikity.  They  do  not  advert  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  maintaining  that  mystery,  nnaintain  also 
the  UnilyoiXhe  Godhead:  the  ''^  Trinity  in  Unity! — three 
persons  and  one  God."  The  Church  huaibly  adores  the  Di- 
vinity as  exhibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  Unitarian 
sect  vainly  presumes  to  comprehend  and  define  the  Almighty. 
Mr.  Palmer  h&vingheated  his  mind  with  political  speculations, 
became  so  much  dissatij-fied  ■with  our  excellent  Constitution, 
as  to  compose,  piibli-h,  and  circulate  writings,  which  were 
found  to  be  so  !-edilious  and  dangerous,  that  upon  being  found 
guilty  by  a  jury,  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced 
hiin  to  transportaiioi!  for  fourteen  years.  A  loud  claniour  against 
this  sentence  was  made  by  sonie  member*  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  but  both  Houses  approved  of  it  by  a  great  majori- 
ty ;  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  settlement  for  convicts  in  New 
South  Wales. 

[Mr.  T.  F.  Palmer  was  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  tnok  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  in  1772,  and  that  of 
S.  ')  .  B.  in  1781.  He  died  on  his  return  from  Botany  Bay,  in 
the  year   1803.     M.] 

1  Taken  from  Herodotus. 
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Tested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  of  Turkish  horse  to 
guard  him.-' 

Dr.  Gibbons,  the  Dissenting  raioister,  being  metitioa- 
ed,  he  said,  '^  I  took  to  Dr.  Gibbons."  And  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Diliy,  added,  "1  shall  be  glad 
to  see  him.  Tell  him,  if  he'll  call  on  me,  and  dawdle 
over  a  dish  of  tea  in  au  afternoon,  i  shall  take  it 
kind." 

Tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  a  very 
respectable  man,  with  a  very  agreeable  family,  sent  an 
inviiatioD  to  us  to  drink  tea.  I  remarked  Dr.  Johnson's 
very  respectful  politeness.  Though  always  fond  of 
changing  the  scene,  he  said,  "We  must  have  Mr.  Dil- 
iy *s  leave.  We  cannot  go  from  your  house,  sir,  with- 
out your  permission."  We  all  went,  and  were  well 
satisfied  with  our  visit.  I  however,  remember  noth- 
ing particular,  except  a  nice  distinction  which  Dr. 
Johnson  made  with  respect  to  the  power  of  memory, 
maintaining  that  forgetfulness  was  a  man's  own  fault. 
"  To  remember  and  to  recollect  (said  he),  are  different 
things.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect  what  is 
not  in  his  mind ;  but  when  a  thing  is  in  his  mind,  he 
may  remember  it." 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning  back  on 
a  chair,  which  a  little  belore  1  had  perceived  to  be 
broken,  and  pleading  forgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  "  Sir 
(said  he),  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your 
mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in  general 
very  timorous; — Johnson.  "No  wonder,  sir;  he  is 
afraid  of  being  shot  getting  ixtto  a  house,  or  hanged 
when  he  has  got  out  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six  sheets 
of  a  translation  from  the  French;  adding,  '•  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  nuw.  I  wish  that  I  had  co[»i33  of  all 
the  pamphlets  written  against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope 
had.  Had  1  known  that  I  should  make  so  much  noise  in 
the  world,  1  should  have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them. 
I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  which  there  is  not 
something  about  me  in  the  newspapers." 
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On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton  Hoe,  to 
see  LonI  Bute's  magnificent  seat,  for  which  1  had  ob- 
tained a  ticket.  As  we  entered  the  park,  1  talked  in  a 
high  style  of  my  old  friendship  with  Lord  Mountstu- 
art,  and  said,  "  I  shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place." 
The  Sage,  aware  of  human  vicissitudes,  gently  check- 
ed me,  "  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that."'  He  made 
two  or  three  peculiar  observations;  as  when  shewn 
the  botanical  garden,  "  Is  not  every  garden  a  botanical 
garden  ?"  When  told  that  there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the 
extent  of  seven  miles  :  "That  is  making  a  very  foolish 
use  of  the  ground  ;  a  little  of  it  is  very  well."  When 
it  was  proposed  that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure- 
ground  ;  "Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why  should 
we  walk  there?  Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's  get  to  the 
top  of  it."  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very  much 
pleased.  He  said  "  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not 
regret  having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place, 
indeed;  in  the  house  magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to 
convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magnificence.  The 
library  is  very  splendid;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is 
very  great;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond  ex- 
pectation, beyond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  concert,  that  we 
visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the  King's  birth-day; 
we  dined  and  drank  his  Majesty's  health  at  an  inn,  in 
the  village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  1  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to  com- 
ply with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to  me  from 
his  memory  ;  for  he  believed  that  he  himself  had  no 
copy.  Ttiere  was  an  animated  glow  in  his  counte- 
nance, while  he  thus  recalled  his  high-minded  indigna- 
tion. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in  the  Court 
ol  bt^^sioij,  in  which  1  was  Counsel.  The  society  of 
Procurators^  or  Attornies,  entitled  to  practise  i;i  the  in- 
feriour  courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  royal  char- 
ter, in  which  they  had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient 
designation  of  Procvrators   changed  into  that  of  Solid- 
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.  iVoni  a  notion,  as  tliey  supposed,  that  it  was  more 
../;   and  this    new    title  they  disphi.ved    by    a  pub- 
li-  k     advertisement    for    a    General   Meeting   at   their 
I  hi, I,. 

It  has  been  s-aid  that  the  Scottish  nation  i-  not  dis- 
tinguished tor  hiimoiir ;  and,  indeed,  what  happened 
vi\  this  occasion  may  in  some  degree  justify  the  remark; 
for  although  this  society  had  contrived  to  njake  them- 
selves a  very  prominent  object  for  the  ridicule  of  such 
us  misjlit  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
was  tlie  following  paragraph,  sent  to  the  newspaper 
called  '•  The  Caledonian  Mercury.'''' 

*"  A  correspomient  informs  us,  that  the  Worshipful 
Society  of  Chaldeans^  Cadies.  or  Running- Stationers  of 
this  city  are  resolved,  in  imitation,  and  encouraged  by 
the  singular  success  of  their  brethren,  of  an  ecjually  re- 
spectable Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter  of  their  Privi- 
leges, particularly  of  the  sole  prilege  of  procuhing,  in 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of  chair- 
men, porters,  penny-post  men,  and  other  inferiour 
ranks;  their  brethren  the  R — y — lS — ll — us,  alias 
P — c — Rs,  before  the  ixferiouk  Courts  of  this  City  al- 
ways excepted. 

'•Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  successful,  they 
are  farther  resolved  not  to  be  puffed  up  thereb}',  but  to 
demean  themselves  with  more  equanimity  and  decen- 
cy than  their  R-y-l  learned,  and  very  modest  brethren 
fibove  mentioned,  have  done,  upon  their  late  dignifica- 
tion  and  exaltation.''' 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Societ\' prosecuted 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  for  dama- 
ges;  and  the  first  judgement  of  the  whole  Court  very 
wisely  dismissed  the  action  :  Solventur  risu  tabvlce^iu  missus 
abibis.  But  a  new  trial  or  review  wasgraiited  upon  a 
petition,  according  to  the  forms  in  Scotland.  This  pe- 
tition 1  was  engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
great  alacrity,  furnished  me  this  evening  with  what  fol- 
lows: 

'■All  injury  is  either  of  tlie  person,  the  fortune,  or 
the  fan)e.  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  proverbially 
known,  that  a  jest  breaks  iio  bones,     '^rhev  never  have 
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gained  half-a-crown  less  in  tiie  whole  profession  since 
this  nni<schi<n'Ons  pnia^raph  has  appeared  ;  and,  as 
to  their  reputali'Mi,  What  is  their  reputation  but  an  in- 
stn]m*^,r;t  ol  eotiiog  money  ?  It,  (tierelore,  they  have 
lost  no  money,  the  question  uj  on  reputa'ion  may  be 
aiif-wered  by  a  very  old  position, — iJe  luinimis  non  cu- 
rat Pr>ior. 

"  Whether  ttiere  was,  or  was  not,  an  unimus  injiiri- 
andiy  is  not  worth  inquiring',  il  no  injuria  can  be  proved. 
But  the  truth  is,  there  was  no  atdtnus  injurianJi.  It 
was  only  an  animus  irritandi^^  which,  happening  to  be 
exercised  upon  a  genus  irritabile^  produced  unexpected 
violence  of  reseutmeot.  Their  irjutabiiity  arose  only 
from  an  opirion  of  their  own  importance,  r\nd  their  de- 
light in  their  new  exaltation.  What  might  have  been 
boine  by  a  Procurator  could  not  be  borne  by  a  Solid' 
tor.  Vour  Lordships  well  know,  that  honores  mutant 
mores.  Titles  and  dignity  play  strongly  on  the  fancy. 
As  a  madman  is  apt  to  think  himself  grown  suddenly 
great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is  apt  to  borrow 
a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  with  their 
resentment  would  be  to  promote  their  phrensy  ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  guess  to  what  they  might  proceed,  if  to 
the  new  title  of  Solicitor,  should  be  added  the  elation 
of  victory  and  triumph. 

"  W^e  consider  your  Lordships  as  the  protectors  of 
cor  rights,  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues  ;  but  believe 
it  not  included  in  your  high  otfice,  that  you  should  flat- 
ter our  vices,  or  solace  our  vanity  ;  and,  as  vaniry  only 
dictates  this  prosecution,  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  Lord- 
ships will  dismiss  it. 

'Ml  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous,  to 
lessen  another's  reputation,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  ju- 
dicial sentence,  what  punishment  can  be  sufficiently  se- 
vere for  him  who  attempts  to  diminish  the  reputation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a 
cause  alread}'  det'-rmined,  without  any  chunge  in  the 
state  of  the  question  ?     Does  it  not    imply  hopes  that 

1  Mr.  Robertson  aH  ^red  this  word  to  jocandi,  he  having 
found  in  Blackstone  that  to  irritate  is  actionable. 
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I  lie  Juilges  will  change  their  opinion?  Is  not  uncer- 
tainty and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputa- 
ble to  a  Court?  Does  it  not  suppose,  that  the  former 
judgement  was  temerarious  or  negligent?  Does  it  not 
lessen  the  confidence  ofthe  publick  ?  Will  it  not  be  said, 
that  j[(5  est  aut  incognitwn,  aut  vagum  .^  and  will  not  the 
consequence  be  drawn,  misera  est  servitus  ?  Will  not 
the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who  knows 
himself  wrong  to-day,  hope  that  the  Courts  of  Justice 
will  think  him  right  to-morrow?  Surely,  my  Lords, 
these  are  attempts  of  dangerous  tendency,  which 
the  Solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  law,  should  have 
foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant 
printer  to  appeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  but  from 
lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers,  who  have  practis- 
ed for  three  hundred  years,  and  have  now  raised  them- 
selves to  a  higher  denomination,  it  might  be  expected, 
that  they  should  know  the  reverence  due  to  a  judicial 
determination  ;  and,  having  been  once  dismissed,  should 
sit  down  in  silence." 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  Court,  by  a  plu- 

i  rality  of  voices,  without  having  a  single  additional  cir- 

(  cumstance  before  them,  reversed  their  own  judgement, 

made  a  serious  matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and 

adjudged   Mr.   Robertson   to   pay    to  the  Society  five 

pounds  (sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit.     The  decis- 

i   ion  will  seem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  return  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  very  pleasant  at  breakfast ;  1  mentioned 
a  friend  of  mine  having  resolved  never  to  marry  a 
pretty  woman.  Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is  a  very  foolish 
re-olution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretty  woman. 
Beauty  is  of  itself  very  estimable.  No,  sir,  I  would 
prefer  a  pretty  woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to 
her.  A  pretty  woman  may  be  foolish;  a  pretty  wo- 
man may  be  wicked  ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like  me. 
But  there  is  no  such  danger  in  marrying  a  pretty  wo- 
man as  is  apprehended ;  she  will  not  be  persecuted  if 
she  does  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  woman,  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way 
than  another  ;  and  that  is  all.'* 
VOL.    V.  c 
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I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly'a  chaise  to  Shefford, 
where  talking  of  Lord  Bute's  never  going  to  Scotland, 
he  said,  "  As  an  Englishman,  1  should  wish  all  the 
Scotch  gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England;  Scot- 
land would  become  a  province  ;  they  would  spend  all 
their  rents  in  England."  This  is  a  subject  of  much 
consequence,  and  much  delicacy.  The  advantage  of 
an  English  education  is  unquestionably  very  great  to 
Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents  and  ambition  ;  and  regular 
visits  to  Scotland,  and  perhaps  other  means,  might  be 
eflfectually  used  to  prevent  them  from  being  totally 
estranged  from  their  native  country,  any  more  than  a 
Cumberland  or  Northumberland  gentleman,  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  South  of  England.  I  own,  indeed, 
that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch  gentlemen, 
who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  be  educated 
in  England,  where  they  may  be  perhaps  distinguished 
only  by  a  nick-name,  lavish  their  fortune  in  giving  | 
expensive  entertainments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them, 
and  saunter  about  as  mere  idle  insignificant  hangers- ' 
on  even  upon  the  foolish  great ;  when  if  they  had 
been  judicionsly  brought  up  at  home,  they  might 
have  been  comfortable  and  creditable  members  of  soci- 
ety. 

At  Shefford  I  had  another  affecfionale  parting  from 
my  revered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by  the  Bedford 
coach  and  carried  to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with  Mes- 
sieurs Dilly,  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford;  diced 
with  the  officers  of  the  militia  of  the  county,  and  next 
day  proceeded  on  my  journey. 

"  TO    BENNET    LANGTON,  ES^. 
^'  DEAR  SIR, 

*'  How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself  and  your 
invitation  to  your  new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  who  consider  our  friendship  not  only  as  form- 
ed by  choice,  but  as  matured  by  time.  We  have  been 
now  long  enough  acquainted  to  haye  many  images  in 
common,    and  therefore  to  have  a  source  of  conversa- 
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tion  which   neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a  new 
companion  can  supply. 

"  My  Lives  are  now  published;  and  if  you  will  tell 
me  whither  1  shall  send  them,  that  they  may  come 
to  you,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  without 
them. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear,  that  Mrs.  Thrale 
is  disencumbered  of  her  brewhouse  ;  and  that  it  seem- 
ed to  the  purchaser  so  far  from  an  evil,  that  he  was 
content  to  give  for  it  an  hundred  and  thirty-tive  thous- 
and pounds.     Is  the  nation  ruined? 

"Please  to  make  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady 
Rothes,  and  keep    me  in  the  memory  of  all  the  little 
dearjJamily,  particularly  Mrs.  Jane. 
"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  aflfectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."' 

•' Eolt-court,  June  16,  1781." 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform  and  ex- 
tensive, both  from  inclination  and  principle.  He  not 
only  bestowed  liberally  out  of  his  own  purse,  but  what 
is  more  difficult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  oth- 
ers, when  he  had  proper  objects  in  view.  This  he 
did  judiciously  as  well  as  humanely.  Mr.  Philip  Met- 
calfe tells  me,  that  when  he  has  asked  him  for  some 
money  for  persons  in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  of- 
lered  what  Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insisted  on 
taking  less,  saying,  "  No,  no,  sir  ;  we  must  not  pam- 
per them." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds' executors,  for  the  | following  note,  which  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  and  which,  we 
may  presume,  his  unaffected  modesty  prevented  him 
from  communicating  to  me  with  the  other  letters  from 
Dr.  Johnson  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish  me. 
However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does  honour  to  that  il- 
lustrious painter,  and  most  amiable  raan,  1  am  happy 
<o  introduce  it. 
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"to   sir   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  was  not  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your 
splendid  benefaction.  To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distrib- 
uting, I  hope  nobody  will  envy  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
"June  23, 1781." 

"to   THOMAS   ASTLE,  ESQ. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  AM  ashamed  that  you  have  been  forced  to  call 
so  often  for  your  books,  but  it  has  been  by  no  fault  on 
either  side.  They  have  never  been  out  of  my  hands, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  at  home  without  seeing  you;  lor 
to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the  antiquities  of  my  country, 
is  an  opportunity  of  improvement  not  willingly  to  be 
missed. 

Your  notes  on  Alfred i  appear  to  me  very  judicious 
and  accurate,  but  they  are  too  few.  Many  things  fa- 
miliar to  you  are  unknown  to  me,  and  to  most  others ; 
and  you  must  not  think  too  favourably  of  your  readers; 
by  supposing  them  knowing,  you  will  leave  them  igno- 
rant. Measure  of  land,  and  value  of  money,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  gold  coin  ? 

"I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  manners  and  trans- 
actions of  the  middle  ages,  but  have  wanted  either  dil- 
igence or  opportunity,  or  both.  You,  sir,  have  great 
opportunities,  and  I  wish  you  both  diligence  and  suc- 
cess. 

"  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"July  17,  1781." 

1  The  Will  of  King  Alfred  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  from  the 
original  Saxon ,  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Astle,  has  been  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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The  follov?ing  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  own  words.  "  Dr.  Buroey  related  to  Dr.  John- 
son the  partiality  which  his  writings  had  excited  in  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Burney's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley,  well  known 
in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  Philosopher  of  Massing- 
ham  :  who,  from  the  Ramblers  and  Plan  of  his  Diction- 
ary, and  long  before  the  author's  fame  was  established 
by  the  Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other  work,  had  con- 
ceived such  a  reverence  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  beg- 
ged Dr.  Burney  to  give  him  the  cover  of  the  first  let- 
ter he  had  received  from  him,  as  a  relick  of  so  esti- 
mable a  writer.  This  was  inl756.  In  1760,  when  Dr. 
Bumey  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Temple  in  London, 
where  he  had  then  Chambers,  he  happened  to  arrive 
there  before  he  was  up ;  and  being  shewn  into  the  room 
where  he  was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone,  he 
examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to  try  wheth- 
er he  could  undiscovered  steal  any  thing  to  send  to  his 
friend  Bewley,  as  another  relick  of  the  admirable  Dr. 
Johnson.  But  finding  nothing  better  to  his  purpose,  he 
cut  some  bristles  off  his  hearth-broom,  and  enclosed 
them  in  a  letter  to  his  country  enthusiast,  who  received 
them  with  due  reverence.  The  Doctor  was  so  sensi- 
ble of  the  honour  done  him  by  a  man  of  genius  and 
science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that  he  said 
to  Dr.  Burney,  '  Sir,  there  is  no  man  possessed  of  the 
.  smallest  portion  of  modesty,  but  must  be  flattered  with 
the  admiration  of  such  a  man.  I'll  give  him  a  set  of 
my  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of 
them.'  In  this  he  kept  his  word  ;  and  Dr.  Burney  had 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  his  friend  with  a 
present  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance  than  the  seg- 
ment from  the  hearth-broom,  but  soon  after  introduc- 
ing him  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  Bolt-court,  with 
whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  a  con- 
siderable time,  not  a  fortnight  before  his  death; 
nhich  happened  in  St.  Martin's-street,  during  his  visit 
to  Dr.  Burney,  in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  lived  and  died  before." 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  is  the  follow- 
ing minute  : 

VOL  r.  c  2 
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"August  9,  3  P.  M.  aetat.  72,  in  the  summer-house 
at  Streatham. 

"  After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  neglect- 
ed, I  have  retired  hither,  to  plan  a  life  of  greater 
diligence,  in  hope  that  I  may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  dai- 
ly better  prepared  to  appear  before  my  Creator  and  my 
Judge,  from  whose  infinite  mercy  1  humbly  call  for  as- 
sistance and  support. 

"  My  purpose  is, 

"  To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some  serious  em- 
ployment. 

"  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next 
six  weeks  upon  the  Italian  language,  for  my  settled 
study." 

How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these  moments 
of  solitude,  and  how  spirited  are  his  resolutions  for  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  even  in  elegant  literature,  at 
a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when  afflicted  with 
many  complaints. 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Lich- 
field, and  Ashbourne,  for  which  very  good  reasons  might 
be  given  in  the  conjectural  yet  positive  manner  of  wri- 
ters, who  are  proud  to  account  for  every  event  which 
they  relate.  He  himself,  however,  says,  "  The  mo- 
tives of  my  journey  I  hardly  know ;  1  omitted  it  last 
year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again.'"  But  some 
good  considerations  arise,  amongst  which  is  the  kindly 
recollection  of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham. 
"  Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  companion 
of  my  childhood  that  ^^assed  through  the  school  with 
me.  We  have  always  loved  one  another;  perhaps  we 
may  be  made  better  by  some  serious  conversation,  of 
which  however  I  have  no  distinct  hope." 

He  says  too,  "  At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope 
to  shew  a  good  example  by  frequent  attendance  on  pub- 
lick  worship." 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  was,  I  know  not  why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my 
side.     I  wrote  him  one  letter  to  introduce  Mr.  Sinclair 

1  Prayers  a»d  Meditations,  p.  201. 
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(now  Sir  John),  the  member  ior  Caithness,  to  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  informed  him  in  anotiier,  that  my  wife 
had  again  been  affected  with  alarming  symptoms  of  ill- 


ness. 


In  1782,  his  complaints  increased,  and  the  history  of 
his  life  this  year,  is  little  more  than  a  mournful  recital 
of  the  variations  of  his  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
however,  it  will  appear  from  his  letters,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
'^  DEAR  SIR, 

"  1  SIT  down  to  answer  your  letter  on  the  same  day 
in  which  I  received  it,  and  am  pleased  that  my  first 
letter  of  the  year  is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be  at 
ease  while  he  knows  himself  in  the  wrong  ;  and  I  have 
not  satisfied  myself  with  my  long  silence.  The  letter 
relating  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  was,  I  believe,  never 
brought. 

"  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year  :  and  I 
can  give  no  very  laudable  account  of  my  time.  I  am 
always  hoping  to  do  better  than  1  have  ever  hitherto 
done. 

"  My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire  was  not 
pleasant ;  for  what  enjoyment  has  a  sick  man  visiting 
the  sick? — Shall  we  ever  have  another  frolick  like  our 
journey  to  the  Hebrides? 

"  1  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount  her 
complaints ;  in  losing  hei-  you  will  lose  your  anchor, 
and  be  tost,  without  stability,  by  the  waves  of  life.i  I 
wish  both  her  and  you  very  many  years,  and  very 
happy. 

"  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  that  1  can  send  you  nothing  particular. 

1  The  truth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  sad  experience. 
[Mri.  Boswell  died  June  4,  1789.     M.] 
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All  your  friends,  however,  are  well,  and  will  be  glad  of 
your  jeturn  to  London.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  January  5,  1782." 

At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had  once 
been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
Mr.  Levett,  which  event  he  thus  communicated  to  Dr# 
Lawrence, 


"  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  last  night 
eminently  cheerful,  died  this  morning.  The  man  who 
lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got 
up  and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  without  effect. 
He  then  called  Mr.  Holder,  the  apothecary,  who, 
though  when  he  came  he  thought  him  dead,  opened  a 
vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.  So  has  ended  the 
long  lite  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless  man.  I 
am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Jan,  17,  1782." 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  in  my  possession,  is 
the  following  entry :  "  January  20,  Sunday,  Robert 
Levett  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Bridewell,  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on 
Thursday  17,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instan- 
taneous death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend;  I 
have  known  him  from  about  46.  Commendavi.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  him.     May  he  have  mercy  on  me." 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for  Levett,' 
that  he  honoured  his  memory  with  the  following  pa- 
thetick  verses  : 

"  Condemn'b  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  en  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

1  See  an  account  of  him  in  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
Feb.  1785. 
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Bj  suddei;  blast  or  slow  decline 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  vau-ying  year, 

See  Lbvett  to  the  grave  descend  ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind, 
Nor,  lettered  arrogance,'  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  uurefinM. 

When  fainting  Nature  call'd  for  aid, 
And  hov'ring  Death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  rigorous  remedy  display'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  Want  retir'd  to  die.2 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 

No  petty  gains  disdain'd  by  pride ; 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of  every  day  supply'd. 

His  virtues  walk'd  theirnarrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 

His  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
Unfell,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 

1  In  both  editions  of  Sir  John  Hawkin's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  lettered  ignem/ice,"  is  printed. 

2  Johnson  repealed  this  line  to  me  thus: 

"  And  Labour  steals  an  hour  to  die." 
But  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  present  reading. 
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His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

In  one  bf  Johnson's  registers  of  this  year,  there  oc- 
curs the  following  curious  passage  :  "  Jan.  20.  The 
Ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave 
thanks."^  It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  wheth- 
er there  are  two  distinct  particulars  mentioned  here  ? 
Or  that  we  are  to  understand  the  giving  of  thanks  to  be 
in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  ?  In 
support  ef  the  last  of  these  conjectures  may  be  urged 
his  mean  opinion  of  that  Ministry,  which  has  frequently 
appeared  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and  it  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  what  he  said  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard:— "lam  glad  the  ministry  is  removed.  Such  a 
bunch  of  imbecility  never  disgraced  a  country.  If  they 
sent  a  messenger  into  the  City  to  take  up  a  printer, 
the  messenger  was  taken  up  instead  of  the  printer,  and 
committed  by  the  sitting  Alderman.  If  they  sent  one 
army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first  army  was  de- 
feated and  taken  before  the  second  arrived.  I  will  not 
say  that  what  they  did  was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was 
always  done  at  a  wrong  time." 

"to   MRS.   STRAHAN. 
"dear  SfADAK, 

"  Mrs.  Williams  shewed  me  your  kind  letter. 
This  little  habitation  is  now  but  a  melancholy  place, 
clouded  with  the  gloom  of  disease  and  death.  Of  the 
four  inmates,  one  has  been  suddenly  snatched  away  ; 
two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflictive  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness ;  and  I  tried  yesterday  to  gain  some  relief  by  a 

I  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  209. 
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third  bleeding,  from  a  disorder  which  has  for  some  time 
distressed  me,  and  1  think  mjstii  to-day  much  l)etter. 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  madam,  to  hear  that  you  are  so  far 
recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath.-  Let  me  once  more  en- 
treat you  to  stay  till  your  health  is  not  ooly  obtained, 
but  confirmed.  Your  fortune  is  such  as  that  no  moder- 
ate expense  deserves  your  care  ;  and  you  have  a  hus- 
band, who,  I  believe,  does  not  regard  it.  Sta}',  there- 
fore, till  you  are  quite  well.  I  am,  for  my  part,  very 
much  deserted  ;  but  complaint  is  useless.  I  hope  Gou 
will  bless  you,  and  1  desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish 
for  me.     1  am,  dear  madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

»  Feb.  4,  1782." 

'•  TO    EDMOND    MALONE,    ESQ. 

"sm, 

"  I  HAVE  for  many  weeks  been  so  much  out  of  or- 
der, that  1  have  gone  out  only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs 
Thrale's,  where  I  can  use  all  the  freedom  that  sickness 
requires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss,  that  I  am 
not  with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer.  I  hope  hereafter  to  see 
you  often.     I  am,  sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam    JoH^so^■.'" 
"  Feb.  27,  1782." 

to  the  same, 
'-'dear  sir, 

"  I  HOPE  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  I  think  this  wild  ad- 
herence to  Chatterton'  more  unaccountable  than  the  ob- 

1  [This  Note  was  in  answer  to  one  which  accompanied  one 
of  the  earliest  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  Chatterton's  forgery, 
entitled  "  Cursory  Observations  on  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Thomas  R.owley,"  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton's  very  able  "  In- 
quiry" appeared  about  three  months  afterwards  :  and  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's  admirable  "  Vindication  of  his  Appendix,"  in  the  sum- 
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stinate  defence  of  Ossian.  In  Ossian  there  is  a  national 
pride,  which  may  be  forgiven,  though  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plauded. In  Chaiterton  there  is  nothing  but  the  reso- 
lution to  say  again  what  has  once  been  said.  I 
am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  serrant, 

"Sam,  Johnson." 
"  March  2,  1782." 

These  short  letters  shev/  the  regard  which  Dr.  John- 
son entertained  for  Mr.  Malone,  who  the  more  he  is 
known  is  the  more  highly  valued.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Johnson  was  prevented  from  sharing  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  g§gatleman's  table,  at  which 
he  would  in  every  respect  have  been  fully  gratified. 
Mr.  Malone,  who  has  so  ably  succeeded  him  as  an  Edi- 
tor of  Shakspeare,  has,  in  his  Preface,  done  great  and 
just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  I  WENT  away  from  Lichfield  ill,  and  have  had  a 
troublesome  time  with  niy  breath  ;  for  some  weeks  I 
have  been  disordered  by  a  cold,  of  which  I  could  not 
get  the  violence  abated,  till  I  had  been  let  blood  three 
times.  I  have  not,  however,  been  so  bad  but  that  I 
could  have  written,  and  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

"  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy  ;  both  Williams,  and 
Desmoulins,  and  myself,  are  very  sickly  :  Frank  is  not 
well  ;  and  poor  Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day,  by 

merof  the  same  year,  left  the  believers  in  his  darins;  imposture 
nothing  but  "  the  resolution  to  say  again  what  had  been  s^id  be- 
fore." Daring:,  however,  as  this  fiction  was,  and  wild  as  was 
the  adherence,  to  Chatterton,  both  were  greatly  exceeded  in 
1795  and  the  following  year,  by  a  still  more  audacious  impos- 
ture, and  the  pertinacity  of  one  of  its  adherents,  who  has  im- 
mortalize.! his  name  by  publishing  a  bulky  volume,  of  which 
the  direct  and  manifest  objf-ct  was,  to  prove  the  uuthenticify  of 
certain  papers  attributed  to" Shakspeare,  afttr  tir  fabricator 
of  the  spurious  trash  had  publickly  ackuowledged  the  impos- 
ture !     M.l 
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.1  sudden  stroke ;  1  suppose  not  one  minute  passed  be- 
tween health  and  death  ;  so  uncertain  are  human  things. 

"  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world  about  me;  I 
hope  your  scenes  are  more  cheerful.  But  whatever 
befalls  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is  useless 
and  foolish,  and  perhaps  sinful  to  be  gloomy.  Let  us, 
therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can  ;  though 
the  loss  of  friends  will  be  felt,  and  poor  Levett  had  been 
a  faithful  adherent  for  thirty  years. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of  writing; 
1  hope  to  mend  (hat  and  ray  other  faults.  Let  me  have 
your  prayers. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey, 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  the  whole  company  of  my  friends. 
I  am,  my  dear, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksok." 

"  London,  March  2,  1782." 

TO    TUE    SAME. 
'*  DF.AR   MADAM, 

"  My  last  was  but  a  dull  letter,  and  I  know  not  that 
this  will  be  much  more  cheerful ;  I  am,  however,  wil- 
ling to  write,  because  you  are  desirous  to  hear  from  me. 

"  My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth  week,  for  it  is 
Dot  yet  over.  I  was  last  Thursday  blooded  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  have  since  found  myself  much  reliev- 
ed, but  I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt ;  so  that  since 
we  parted  1  have  had  but  little  comibrt,  but  I  hope 
that  the  spring  will  recover  me  ;  and  that  in  the  sum- 
mer I  shall  see  Lichfield  again,  for  I  will  not  delay  my 
visit  another  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

"  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr.  Levett's 
brothers  in  Yorkshire,  who  will  take  the  little  he  has 
left;  it  is  but  little,  yet  it  will  be  welcome,  for  I  be- 
lieve they  are  of  very  low  condition. 

"  To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  but  sickness  and 
death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state  ;  but  I  hope  better  times^ 
even  in  this  world,  will  come,  and  whatever  this  worU 

ror.  V.  D 
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may  withholcl  or  give,  we  shall  be  happy  in  a  better 
slate.     Pray  for  me,  my  clear  Lucy. 

"Make  my  com|)liments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss 
Adey,  and  my  old  Irieiid,  Hetty  Bailey,  and  to  all  tho- 
Lichtield  ladies.     I  am,  dear  madam, 

*■'  Yours,  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
March  19,  1782." 

On  the  d;iy  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  he  thus 
feelingly  mentions  his  respected  friend,  and  physician, 
Dr.  Lawrenco  : — "  Poor  Lawrence  has  almost  lost  th6 
sense  of  hearing;  and  1  have  lost  the  conversation  of 
a  learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  companion, 
and  a  friend  vvhor*!  long  tamiliarity  has  much  endeared. 
Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  have  known. 
— '  A''ostrurn  omnium  miserere  Deus.''  "i 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  custom  when  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  concerning  his  own  health,  to  use  the  Latin 
language.  1  have  been  favoured  by  Miss  Lawrence 
with  one  of  these  letters  as  a  specimen: 

T.  Lawre.\cio,  Medico^  S. 

''  Novum  frigus,  nova  tiissis^  nova  sj'irandi  (Ujfiail- 
tas^  novain  sanguinis  missionem  suadent^  qnum  tameii  te 
inconsulto  nolim  fieri.  Ad  te  venire  vix  possum,  nee  est 
cur  ad  me  venias.  Licere  vel  nan  licere  uno  verba  dicen- 
dum  est ;  cwtera  mihi  et  Holdero^  reliqueris.  Si  per  te 
licet,  imperatur  nuncio  Holderum  ad  me  dcducere.  •■ 

*'  Maiit  Caltndis^  IIQI. 

"  Postqudm  tu  discesseris,  quo  me  Vertam  .^''s 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  207. 

2  Mr.  Holder,  in  the   Strand,  Dr.  Johnson''s  apothecary. 

3  Soon  after  the  above  letter,  Dr.  Lawrence  left  London,  but 
not  before  the  palsy  had  made  so  great  a  progress  as  to  render 
him  unable  to  write  for  himself.  The  following  are  extracts 
ffom  letters  addressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  his  daughters: 

"  You  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladness  I  restd  that  you 
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"to    captain  LANGTON,'  in  ROCHESTER. 
*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Ir  is  now  long'  since  we  saw  one  another;  and, 
whatever  has  been  the  reason,  neither  you  have  writ- 
ten to  me,  nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friendship  die  away  I.y 
negligence  and  silence,  is  certainly  not  wise.  It  is  vol- 
untarily to  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  ot" 
this  weary  pilgrimage,  of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  must 
be  taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone  will 
wonder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do  not  for- 
get me;  you  see  (hat  I  do  not  forget  you.  It  is  pleas- 
ing in  the  silence  of  solitude  to  think,  that  there  is  onf 
at  least,  however  distant,  of  whose  benevolence   there 

had  heard  once  again  that  voice  to  which  we  have  all  so  often 
delighted  to  attend.  May  you  often  hear  it.  If  we  had  his 
mind,  and  his  loiigne,  we  could  spare  the  rest. 

■'  1  am  not  vigorous,  but  much  better  than  when  dear  Dr. 
Lawrence  held  my  pulse  the  last  time.  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know,  from  one  little  interval  to  another,  the  state  of  his  body. 
I  am  pleased  that  he  remembers  me,  and  hope  that  it  never  can 
be  possible  for  me  to  forget  him.     July  2'2,  1782." 

"  I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  small  advances  which 
dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes  towards  recovery.  If  we  could  have 
again  but  his  mind,  and  his  tongue  in  his  mind,  and  his  right 
hand,  we  slionld  not  much  lament  the  rept.  I  should  not  despair 
of  helpifig  the  swelled  hand  by  electricity,  if  it  were  frequently 
and  diligently  supplied. 

"  Let  me  know  from  time  to  time  whatever  happens  ;  and  I 
hope  1  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  I  am  interested  in  every 
change.     Aug.  26,  17B2.'" 

"  Though  the  account  with  which  you  favoured  me  in  yonr 
last  letter  could  not  give  me  the  pleasure  that  I  wished,  yet  I 
was  glad  to  receive  it  ;  for  my  afllction  to  my  dear  friend' 
makes  me  desirous  of  knowing  his  state,  whatever  it  be.  I 
beg,  therefore,  that  you  continue  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to 
time,  all  that  you  observe. 

''Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  about  three  months 
past,  forced  my  kind  physioinn  often  upon  my  mind.  I  am  now 
better;  and  hope  gratitude,  as  well  as  distress,  can  be  a  motive 
to  remembrance.     Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  Feb.  4,  1T83." 

1  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  diity  at  Rochcttr,  h* 
is  addressed  by  his  military  title. 
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is  little  doubt,  and  whom  ther.:  is  yet  hope  of  seeing 
again. 

"  Of  rny  life,  from  the  time  wo  parted,  the  history  is 
mournful.  The  spring  of  l;\st  year  deprived  me  of 
Thrale,  a  man  whose  eye  for  fifteen  years  hud  scarcely 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness; 
for  such  another  friend,  tlie  general  course  of  human 
things  will  not  suffer  man  to  hope.  I  passed  the  sum- 
mer at  Streatham,  but  there  was  no  Thrale  ;  and  hav- 
ing idled  away  the  su  nmer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
neglected  mind,  I  mads  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on 
the  edge  of  winter.  The  season  was  dreary,  I  was 
sickly,  and  found  the  friends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see. 
.\fter  a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habitation 
possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women,  where 
my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  to  whom  as  he  used  to 
tell  me,  I  owe  my  acquaintance,  died  a  few  weeks  ago, 
suddenly  in  hi^  bed ;  there  passed  not,  1  believe  a  min- 
ute between  health  and  death.  At  night,  as  at  Mrs. 
Tiirale's,  I  was  musing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with 
uncommon  earnestness,  that  however  I  might  alter  my 
mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  1  might  remove,  I  would 
endeavour  to  retain  Levett  about  me  ;  in  the  morning 
my  servant  brought  me  word  that  Levett  was  called  to 
another  state,  a  state  for  which,  1  think,  he  was  not 
unprepared,  for  he  was  very  useful  to  the  poor.  How 
much  soever  I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  val- 
ved  him  more.' 

"I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks  of  a 
disorder,  from  which,  at  the  expense  of  about  fifty 
ounces  of  blood,  I  hope  I  am  now  recovering. 

"  You,  dear  sir,  have,  I  hope  a  more  cheerful  scene; 
you  see  George  fond  of  his  book,  and  the  pretty  misse.«5 

1  Johnson  has  here  expressed  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  one  of  c'lienstone's  stanzas,  to -which  in  his  life  of  that 
poet  he  has  given  high  praise  : 

"  I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  allth^t  had.pleas'd  ma  before  ; 
But  now  they  are  gone  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priied  them  ao  more," 

J.  B,— 0= 
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airy  and  lively,  with  my  own  little  Jenny  equal  to  the 
best:  and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your  quiet  or 
pleasure,  you  have  Lady  Rothes  ready  to  concur. 
May  whatever  you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased,  and 
whatever  you  suffer  of  evil  be  diminished.  1  am,  dear 
sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant,  ■ 

"  Sam.  Johnson.  " 
"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
.March  '20,  1782." 

"  to  MR.  HECTOn.   IN  BIUMlNGHAM.i 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

'•'  I  HOPE  I  do  not  very  grossly  ttatter  myself  to  im- 
agine that  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless^  will  be  glad  to 
hear  some  account  of  me.  I  performed  the  journey  to 
London  with  very  little  inconvenience,  and  came  safe 
to  my  habitation,  where  I  found  nothing  but  ill  health, 
and,  of  consequence,  very  little  cheerfiilness.  I  then 
went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  country,  where  I  got 
a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  hung  eight  weeks  up- 
on me,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the  expense  of  fifty 
ounces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid  I  must  ooce 
more  owe  my  recovery  to  warm  weather,  which  seems 
to  make  no  advances  towards  us. 

"  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  grow 
better.  In  other  respects  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
I  know  not  that  I  have  written  any  thing  more  general- 
ly commended  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  and  have 
found  the  world  v.iliing  enough  to  caress  me,  if  my 
health  had  Invited  me  to  be  in  much  company;  but 
thi:j  season  I  have  been  almost  wholly  employed  in 
nursing  myself. 

"  Wlien  sumnicr  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  and 
will  not  put  off  my  visit  to  the  end  of  the  year.     I  have 


1  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  lorq  off,  I  hare,  from  the 
evident  meaninji,  supplied  a  few  words  and  half  words  at  the 
ends  and  beninniiig  of  lines. 

2  See  Vof.  III.  p.  159. 

vor.  V.  D  2 
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lived  80  long:  >n  London,  that  I  did  Dot  remember  the 
difference  of  seasons. 

"  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  improved. 
You  will  be  prudent  enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I 
hope,  when  we  meet  again,  we  shall  congratulate  each 
other  upon  fair  prospects  of  longer  life  ;  though  what 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  longest  life,  when  placed  in 
comparison  with  a  happy  death?  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Yours  mo«t  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  March  21,  1782." 

TO    TJIE    SAME. 

[^TVithout  a  date,  but  supposed  to  be 
"  SEAR  SIR,  about  this  limf.] 

"  That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  should  have 
care  or  curiosity  about  my  health,  gives  me  that  pleas- 
ure which  every  man  feels  from  tinding  himseJf  not 
forgotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of  our  native 
place  and  our  early  friends,  which  in  the  bustle  or 
amusements  of  middle  life,  were  overborne  and  suspend- 
ed. You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cling  to  one  an- 
other :  we  have  outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pre- 
tend to  rival  us  in  each  other*'s  kindness.  In  our  walk 
through  life  we  have  dropped  our  companions,  and  are 
DOW  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel 
on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister,  with  whom  yon 
can  divide  the  day  :  I  have  no  natural  friend  left;  but 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  ne- 
glect; I  have  not  wanted  such  alleviations  of  life  as 
friendship  could  supply.  My  health  has  been,  from  my 
twentieth  year,  such  as  has  seldom  afforded  me  a  sin- 
gle day  of  ease  ;  but  it  is  at  least  not  worse  :  and  1 
sometimes  make  myself  believe  that  it  is  better.  My 
disorders  are,  however,  still  sufficiently  oppressive. 

"  I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again  this  autumn, 
and  intend  to  find  my  way  through  Birmingham,  where 
1  hope  to  see  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  well.     I  am, 

'•  Your  affectionate  triend, 

"  Sam.  JoHKses." 


I 
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1  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates  ;  regretted  that  I 
could  not  come  to  London. this  spring,  but  hoped  we 
should  meet  somewhere  in  the  ?ummer ;  mentioned  the 
atate  of  my  affairs,  and  suggested  hopes  of  some  pre- 
ferment ;  informed  him,  that  as  "  The  Beauties  of 
Johnson"  had  been  published  in  London,  some  obscure 
scribbler  had  published  at  Edinburgh,  what  he  called 
"  The  Deformities  of  Johnson." 

"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELt,    ESQ. 
'*  DEAR   SIR, 

"  The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  from 
each  other  on  Good-Friday  and  Easter-day,  we  must  be 
this  year  content  to  miss.  Let  us  however,  pray  for 
each  other,  and  hope  to  see  one  another  yet  from  time 
to  time  with  mutual  delight.  My  disorder  has  been  q 
cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  kept 
me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness;  but  by 
repeated  phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved  ;  and  next  to  the 
recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  will 
rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  consider.  You  want  to  know  what  you  shall  do 
now ;  I  do  not  think  this  time  of  bustle  and  confu- 
sion' like  to  produce  any  advantage  to  you.  Every 
man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify  who  have  contri- 
buted to  his  advancement.  To  come  hither  with  such 
expectations  at  the  expense  of  borrowed  money,  which, 
1  find,  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be 
considered  prudent.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  so- 
licitations seem  to  imply,  that  you  have  already  gone 
the  whole  length  of  your  credit.  This  is  to  set  the 
quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate 
your  inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing ;  all 
that  you  receive  must  pay  for  the  past.  You  must  get 
a  place,  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  n 
great  estate.     Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an 


1  [On  the   precediog  day  the  Miuistry  had  been  chanc- 
./I      M.I  *» 
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evil,  and  preghant  with  so  mucli  temptation,  and  so 
much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to 
avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have  ;  live  ii  you  can  on 
less  ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure  ;  the 
vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret : 
stay  therefore  at  home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for 
your  journey  hither. 

'"The  Beauties  of  Johnson'  are  said  to  have  got 
money  to  the  collector;  if  the  '  Detormities'  have  the 
same  success,  1  shall  be  still  a  more  extensive  benefac- 
tor. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  is  I 
hope  reconciled  to  me  ;  and  to  the  young  people,  whom 
I  never  have  offended. 

"  You  never  told  me  the  successof  your  plea  against 
the  Solicitors.     I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  March  28, 1782." 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body  and  mind 
this  year,  the  following  correspondence  affords  a  proof 
not  only  of  his  benevolence  and  conscientious  readiness 
to  relieve  a  good  man  tVom  errour,  but  by  his  clothing 
one  of  the  sentiments  in  his  "  Rambler"  in  different 
language,  not  inferiour  to  that  of  the  original,  shews 
his  extraordinary  command  of  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in  "  The 
Morning  Chronicle,"  a  passage  in  '•  The  Beauties  of 
.lohnson,"  article  Df.ath,  bad  been  pointed  out  as  sup- 
posed by  some  readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the  words 
being,  "  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die  with  lin- 
gering anguish  is  generally  his  folly;"  and  respectfully 
suggesting  to  him,  that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any 
sentence  in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged  friend  of 
religion  and  virtue,  should  not  pass  uncontradicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  the  clergyman's  letter : 
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TO  THE  RBVEREND  MR.  ■,  AT  BATS, 

i^  SIR, 

"  Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  recoverj, 
«s  I  hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  disorder,  I  cannot 
neglect  the  acknowledgment  of  your  Christian  letter. 
The  book  called  'The  Beauties  of  Johnson'  is  the  pro- 
duction of  I  know  not  \vhom ;  I  never  saw  it  but  by  cas- 
ual inspection,  and  considered  myself  as  utterly  disen- 
gaged from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage  you  men- 
tion, I  remember  some  notice  in  some  paper;  but 
knowing  that  it  must  be  misrepresented,  I  thought  of  it 
no  more,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  in  my  own 
books.  I  am  accustomed  to  think  little  of  newspapers; 
but  an  opinion  so  weighty  and  serious  as  yours  has  de- 
termined me  to  do,  what  1  should  without  your  season- 
able admonition,  have  omitted  :  aad  I  will  direct  my 
thought  to  be  shewn  in  its  true  state.'  If  I  could  find 
the  passage  I  would  direct  you  to  it.  I  suppose  the 
tenour  is  this: — 'Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  strokes  of  Heaven  ;  but  of  them  the  pain  is 
short,  and  the  conclusion  speedy  ;  chronical  disorders, 
by  which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious  torture  between 
life  and  death,  are  commonly  the  effect  ofourownmis- 
copduct  and  intemperance.  To  die,  fee."" — This,  sir, 
you  see  is  all  true  and  all  blameless.     I  hope  some  time 

1  What  follows,  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  May 
29,  1782. — "  A  correspondent  having  mentioned,  in  the  Morn- 
iiig  Chronicle  of  December  12,  the  last  clause  of  the  following 
paragraph,  as  seeming  to  favour  suicide  ;  we  are  requested  to 
print  the  whole  passage,  that  its  true  meaning  may  appear, 
which  is  not  to  recommend  suicide  but  exercise. 

"  Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolutian  to  which  we 
are  decreed ;  but  while  the  soul  and  body  continue  united,  it 
can  make  the  association  pleasing,  and  give  probable  hopes  that 
they  shall  be  disjoined  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a  princi- 
ple among  the  ancients,  that  acute  diseases  are  from  Heaven^ 
and  chronical  from  ourselves ;  the  dart  of  death,  indeed,  falls 
from  Hsaven,  but  we  poison  it  by  our  own  misconduct :  to  die 
is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingerioz  anguish  is  general- 
Fy  bis  folly.'" 
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in  the  next  week,  to  have  all  rectified.  My  health  has 
been  lately  much  shaken  ;  if  you  favour  me  with  any 
answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
your  prayers. 

"  I  am,  &:c. 

"  Sam.  Johnsow." 
*'May  15,  1782." 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its  full  effect, 
and  the  clergyraao  acknowledged  it  in  grateful  and  pi- 
ous terms.' 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracts  from  mine 
to  introduce  them. 


"  TO    JAMES    BOSWELL,   ESft. 

"dear  sir, 

"  The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your  letter  la 
such,  that  I  cannot  think  myself  shewing  it  more  respect 
than  it  claims  by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  the  day  on 
which  I  received  it. 

"  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irksome  and 
severe  disorder.  My  respiration  has  been  much  impe- 
ded, and  much  blood  has  been  taken  away.  I  am  now 
harassed  by  a  catarrhous  cough,  from  which  my  purpose 
is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of  air;  and  I  am.  therefore^ 
preparing  to  go  to  Oxford. 

"  Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from  coming 
to  London  this  spring,  1  will  not  determine.  You  have 
not  lost  much  by  missing  my  company  ;  I  have  scarcely 
been  well  for  a  single  week.  1  might  have  received 
comfort  from  your  kindness;  but  you  would  have  seen 
me  afflicted,  and,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish.  What- 
ever might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to  come 
hither  vvith  borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom  your- 
self to  consider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you  will 
find  it  a  calamity.     Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means 

1  The  Correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  Feb.  1786. 
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of  doing  good,  and  j)roduces  so  inucli  inability  to  resist 
evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all   virtuous 
means  to  be  avoided.     Consider  a  man  whose  f'  riune  is 
very  narrow  ;  whatever  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  what- 
ever his  reputation  by  iiitellectnul  excellence,  what  can 
he  do?  or  what  evil  can   he  prevent?  That  he  cannot 
help   the   needy   is  eviderit;  he  has  nothing  to  spare. 
But,  perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition  may  be  useful. 
His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence  :  many  more  can 
tind  that  he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise  ;  and  tew  will  rev- 
erence the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to 
its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of 
a  debtor,  which,  however,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of 
riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  reujembered,  that  he  who  has  money  to  spare, 
has  it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others;  and  of 
such  power  a  good  man  must  always  be  desirous. 

*'  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.i  We 
shall  meet,  I  hope,  in  autumn,  both  well  and  both 
cheerful ;  and  part  each  the  better  for  the  other's  com- 
pany. 

'■Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  the 
young  charmers. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sa.m.  Johnson." 
"  London,  June  3,  1782." 

"  TO    Ma.    PERKIAS. 
"  D£AR   SIR, 

"  1  AM  much  pleased  that  j'ou  are  going  a  very  long" 
journey,  which  may  by  proper  conduct  restore  your 
health  and  prolong  your  life. 

"Observe  these  rules  : 

*'  J.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  ais  soou  as  you 
mount  the  chaise. 

*»  2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality;  your  health  is 
worth  more  than  it  can  cost. 

1  Which  I  celebrated  io  the  Cliurch-of-England  chapel  at 
Edinburgh,  founded  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith  of  respecta- 
ble and  pious  memory. 
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"  3.  Do  not  cooUnue  any  day's  journey  to  fatigue. 
"  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest. 
"  5.  Get  a  smart  sea  sickness,  if  you  can. 
"  6.  Cast   away    all    anxiety   and   keep  your  mind 
easy. 

"  This  last  direction  is  the  principal  ;  with  an  unqui- 
et mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor  pbysick,  can  be 
of  much  use. 

"I  wish  you,  dear  sir,  a  prosperous  journey,  and  a 
happy  recovery. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  July  28,  1782."  ^ 

*'  to   JAMES    BOSWEIX,    ESQ. 

"©EAR  sm, 

"  Being  uncertain  whether  I  should  have  any  call 
this  autumn  iuto  the  country,  I  did  not  immediately  an- 
swer your  kind  letter.  I  have  no  call ;  but  if  you  de- 
sire to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  1  believe  I  can  come 
hither;  if  you  had  rather  come  to  London,  I  can  stay 
at  Streatham  :  take  your  choice. 

"  This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  middle  of  June  I  was  battered  by  one 
disorder  after  another !  I  am  now  very  much  recover- 
ed, and  hope  still  to  be  better.  What  happiness  it  is 
that  Mrs.  Boswell  has  escaped. 

"  My  '  Lives'  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  forgotten  the 
author  of  Gray's  character:'  write  immediately,  audit 
may  be  perhaps  yet  inserted. 

"  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your  free 
choice  ;  at  any  place  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  am, 
dear  »ir, 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  August  24,  1782." 

1  The  Revereod  Mr.  Temple,  Vicv  of  St,  Gluvias,  Corn- 
wall. 
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On  the  30th  of  August,  I  intbrmed  him  th;it  my  hon- 
oured father  had  died  that  morning  ;  a  complaint  under 
which  he  had  locg  hibonred,  having  suddenly  come  to  a 
crisis,  while  I  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles 
Preston,  fVora  whence  1  had  hastened  the  day  belbre, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

"  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

''sear  sir, 

"I  HAVE  struggled  through  this  year  with  so  mucii 
inlirraity  of  body,  and  such  strong  impressions  ot  the 
fragility  of  life,  that  death,  whenever  it  appears,  (ills 
me  with  melancholy;  and  I  cannot  hear  vviiiio'it  euio- 
tion,  of  the  removal  of  any  one,  whom  1  have  known, 
into  another  state. 

"  Your  father's  death  had  every  circumstance  that 
could  enable  you  to  bear  it;  it  was  at  a  maturer  age, 
and  it  was  expected  ;  and  as  his  general  life  had  been 
pious,  his  thoughts  had  doubtless  for  many  years  past 
been  turned  upon  eternity.  That  you  did  not  land  liini 
sensible  must  doubtless  grieve  you  ;  his  disposition  to- 
wards you  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  kind,  though  not 
of  a  fond  father.  Kindness,  at  least,  actual,  is  in  our 
power,  but  fondness  is  not;  and  if  by  negligence  or  im- 
prudence you  had  extinguished  his  fondness,  he  could 
not  at  will  rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained  be- 
tween you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each  other's  faults, 
and  mutual  desire  of  each  other's  happiness. 

"  I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of  his  tor- 
tune. 

"  You,  dear  sir,  have  now  a  new  station,  and  have 
therel'ore  new  cares,  and  new  employments.  Life,  as 
Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought  to  resenble  a  well-order- 
ed poem  ;  of  which  one  rule  generally  received  is,  that 
the  exordi  ir;i  should  be  simple,  and  should  promise  lit- 
tJe.  Begin  your  new  course  of  life  with  the  least  shew, 
and  the  least  expense  possible  :  you  may  at  pleasure 
increase  both,  but  yo'^  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  your  e.-itate  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call 
upon  you  lor  money  which  you  cannot  pay  ;  tiieretbre, 

vor..  V.  E 
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begin  with  timorous  parsimony.      Let  it  be  your  first 
care  not  to  be  in  any  man's  debt. 

"  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future  gtatc, 
the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  and  maxims  of  prudence,  which  one 
generation  of  men  has  transmitted  to  another;  but  up- 
on a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil 
is  produced,  and  how  much  good  is  impeded  by  embar- 
rassment and  distress,  and  how  little  room  the  expedi- 
ents of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  it 
grows  manil'est  that  the  boundless  importance  of  the 
next  life  enforces  some  attention  to  the  interest  of 
this. 

"Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the  kind- 
ness of  the  agents  and  factors;  do  not  disgust  them  by 
asperity,  or  unwelcome  gaiety,  or  apparent  suspicion. 
From  them  you  must  learn  the  real  state  of  your  affairs, 
the  characters  of  your  tenants,  and  the  value  of  your 
lands. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell ;  I  think 
her  expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are  the  best 
that  she  can  form.  I  hope  she  will  live  long  and  hap- 
pily. 

"  I  forgot  whether  1  told  you  that  Rasay  has  been 
here ;  we  dined  cheerfully  together.  I  entertained 
lalely  a  young  gentleman  from  Corrichatachin. 

"  1  received  your  letters  only  this  moruing.  I  am. 
dear  sir, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  Sept.  7,  1782." 

In  aiiswer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one  from  him, 
dissuading  me  from  hastening  to  him  as  I  had  proposed  ; 
what  is  proper  for  publication  is  the  following  para- 
graph, equally  just  and  tender  : 

"One  expense,  however,  I  would  not  have  you  to 
spare  ;  let  nothing  be  omitted  (hat  can  preserve  Mrs. 
Boswell,  though  it  s?hould  be  necessary  to  transplant  her 
/or  a  time  into  a  softer  climate.     Slie  is  the   prop  and 
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stay  of  your  life.     How  rauch  must  your  childrea  suffer 
by  losing  her." 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his  sincere 
friendship  t"«r  me,  and  regard  for  her,  that,  without  any 
suggestion  on  my  pait,  she  wrote  him  a  very  po!ii»-. 
and  gratelul  letter. 

"  DR.    JOHNSON    TO    MRS.    BOS\VELL.  * 

"  DEAR  LADT, 

"  I  HAVE  not  often  received  so  much  pleasure  a« 
from  yonr  invitation  to  Auchinlecli.  The  jouvDcy 
thither  and  back  is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  year;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  recovered,  I 
would  suffer  no  little  heat  and  cold,  nor  a  wet  or  . 
rough  road  to  keep  me  from  you.  I  am,  indeed,  nv: 
without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck  again;  but  to  make 
it  a  pleasant  place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk, 
and  air}'.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many  great- 
er reasons,  take  care,  dear  madam,  of  your  health, 
spare  no  expense,  and  want  no  attendance  that  can  pro- 
cure ease,  or  preserve  it.  Be  very  careful  to  keep 
jour  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  give 
an  account  of  your  recovery  to,  madam, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
•'  London,  Sept.  7,  1782." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
•'V&AK  SIB, 

"  Having  passed  almost  this  whole  year  in  a  suc- 
cession of  disorders,  1  went  in  October  to  Brighthelai- 
ston,  whither  I  came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness, 
that  I  rested  four  times  in  walking  between  the  inn  and 
the  lodging.  By  physick  and  abstinence  I  grew  better, 
and  am  now  reasonably  easy,  though  at  a  great  distance 
from  health.  1  am  afraid,  however,  that  health  begins, 
after  seventy,  and  long  before,  to  have  a  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  cul- 
pable to  murmur  at  tlie  established  order  of  the   croa- 
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lion,  as  it  is  vain  fo  oppose  it ;  lie  thai  live',  must  grow 
Oil) ;  jiiid  he  tJKit  would  rather  grow  old  than  die,  lias 
God  to  thank  for  the  inlirmities  of  old  age. 

"  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry.  You  do 
not  since  now  you  are  tlie  head  of  your  house,  think  it 
\vorth  your  while  to  try  whether  yon  or  your  friend 
can  live  longer  without  writing,  nor  suspect  after  so 
many  years  of  friendship,  that  when  1  do  not  write  to 
you,  1  forget  you.  Put  all  such  useless  jealousies  out 
of  your  head,  and  disdain  to  regulate  your  own  practice 
by  the  practice  of  another,  or  by  any  other  principle 
than  the  desire  oi  doing  right. 

"  Vour  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be  set- 
tled ;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue,  and 
ail  your  people  in  their  proper  places.  Resolve  not  to 
be  poor  :  whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is 
a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness  :  it  certainly  de- 
stroys liberty,  and  it  makes  some  virtues  impractica- 
ble, and  others  extremely  difficult. 

"  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life,  since  your 
accession  to  your  estate.  How  many  houses,  how  ma- 
ny cows,  how  much  land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what 
bargains  you  make  with  your  tenants. 

'•  Of  my  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  they  have  printed  a 
new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of  three  thousand.  Did 
1  give  a  set  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  If  I  did  not,  I  will  do  it 
out  of  these.     What  did  you  make  of  all  your  copy? 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are  now  for  the 
winter,  in  Argyll-street.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been 
out  of  order,  but  is  well  again  ;  and  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"Your  afTectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  Dec.  7,  1782." 

"  TO  PR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
*'•  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  20,  1782. 

"I  WAS  made  happy  by  your  kind  letter,  which 
gave  us  the  agreeable  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Scotland 
asraiii 
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"I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  take  in  my  recovery.  I  am  better,  and  hope  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  you  by  my  attention, 
of  how  much  consequence  I  esteem  your  health  to  the 
world  and  to  myself.  I  remain,  sir,  with  grateful  re- 
spect, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Margaret  Boswell.'- 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a  ver}'  material 
alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson's  reception  in  that 
family.  The  manly  authority  of  the  husband  no  longer 
curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady ;  and  as  her 
vanity  had  been  fully  gratified,  by  having  the  Colossus 
of  Literature  attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she  grad- 
ually became  less  assiduous  to  please  him.  Whether 
her  attachment  to  him  was  already  divided  by  another 
object,  1  am  unable  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
Johnson's  penetration  was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  foi'c- 
ed  attention  ;  for  on  the  6th  of  October  this  year,  we 
tind  him  making  a  "parting  use  of  the  library"  at 
Streatham,  and  pronouncing  a  prayer,  which  he  com- 
posed on  leaving  Mr.  Thrale's  family.* 

"  Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me  by  thy 
grace,  that  I  may,  with  humble  and  sincere  thankful- 
ness, remember  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  which  I 
have  enjoyed  at  this  place  ;  and  that  I  may  resign  them 
with  holy  submission,  equally  trusting  in  thy  protection 
when  Thou  givest,  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  Loro,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

"  To  thy  fatherly  protection^  O  Lord,  I  commend 
thifi  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that  they 
may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to  enjoy  in 
thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen." 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer,  witiiout  some  emotions 
not  very  favourable  to  the  lady  whose  conduct  occasion- 
ed it. 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  214. 
V  OL.  V.  E  2 
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In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  I  fjnd  "Sunday, 
went  to  church  at  SIreatham.  Ternplo  valcdixi  cum 
tisculo.'''' 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  often  pt  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds', and  other  places,  and  was  a  good  deal  with  him 
at   Hrighthelmston   this   autumn,  being  pleased  at  once 
with    his    excellent    table  and  animated  conversation. 
Mr.  Metcalf  shewed  him  great  respect,  and  sent  him  a 
note  that  he  might  have  the  use  of  his  carriage  when- 
ever he  pleased.     Johnson  (3d  October,  1782)  return- 
ed this  polite  answer: — "Mr.  Johnson  is  ver^   much 
obliged  by  the  kind  ofler  of  the  carriage,  but  he  has  no 
desire  of  using  Mr    Metcalfe's  carriage,  exce{it  when 
he  can  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Metcalle's  coni[>any." 
Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  but  be  highly  pleased  that  his 
company  was  thus  valued  by  Johnson,  and  he  frequent- 
ly attended  him  in   airings.     They  also  went  together 
to  Chichester,  and  they  visited  Petworth,  and  Cowdry, 
the   venerable    seat    of  the  Lords   Montacute.*     "  Sir 
(said    Johnson),  I  should  like    to  slay    liere  four-and- 
Iwenty  hours.     We  see  here  how  our  ancestors  lived.'" 
That  his  curiosity  was  still  unabated,  appears  from 
two  letters  to  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  the  10th  and  20th 
of  October  this  year.     In  one  he  says,  "  1  have  looked 
into  yoifr  'Anecdotes,'  and  you  will  hardly  thank  a  lov- 
er of  literary  history  for  telling  you,  that  he  has  been 
much  informed  and   gratified.     I   wish  you    would  add 
your  own  discoveries  and  intelligence  to  those  of  Dr. 
Rawlinson,  and  undertake  the    Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think   of  it."     In  the  other,  "  I  wish,  sir,  you  could 
obtain  some  fuller  information  of  Jortin,  Markland,  and 
Thirlby.     They  were  three   contemporaries  of  great 
eminence." 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
"  DKAR  SIR, 

"  1  HEARD  yesterday  of  your  late    disorder,   and 
should  think  ill  of  myself  if  1  had  heard  of  it  without 

4  [This  venerable  mansion  has  since  been  totally  destroyed 
by  fire.     M.] 
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alarm.  I  Iieard  likewise  of  your  recovery,  which  I  sin- 
cerely wisii  to  be  complete  and  permanent.  Your 
country  In«  been  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments,  and  1  of  losing  one  of  my  oldest  and 
kindest  friends;  but  I  hope  yon  will  still  live  long,  for 
the  honour  of  the  nation  :  and  that  more  enjoyment  of 
your  elegance,  your  intelligence,  and  your  benevolence. 
is  still  reserved  for,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
''  Brighthelmston,  Nov.  14,  1782." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  having  dedicated  to  him  his 
'•  Archaeological  Dictionary,"  that  mark  of  respect  was 
thus  acknowledged  : 

"  TO  THR  REVEREND  MR.  WILSOJf,  CLITHEROE,  LANCASHIRE^ 
"  KEVEREXD  SIR, 

"  That  1  have  long  omitted  to  return  you  thanks 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  your  Dedication, 
I  entreat  you  with  great  earnestness  not  to  consider  as 
more  faulty  than  it  is.  A  very  importunate  and  oppres 
sive  disorder  has  for  some  time  debarred  me  from  the 
pleasures,  and  obstructed  me  in  the  duties  of  life.  The 
esteem  and  kindness  oi  wise  and  good  men  is  one  of  the 
last  pleasures  which  I  can  be  content  to  lose  ;  and 
gratitude  to  those  from  whom  this  pleasure  is  received, 
is  a  duly  of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproached  with 
the  final  neglect.  1  therefore  now  return  you  thanks 
for  the  notice  which  1  have  received  from  you,  and 
which  I  consider  as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weight  ;  not  only  as  extending  its  super- 
ficies, but  as  increasing  its  value.  Your  book  was  evi- 
dently wanted,  and  will,  I  hope,  find  its  way  into  the 
school,  to  which,  however,  1  do  not  mean  to  confine  it; 
for  no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  ancient  rites  and  prac- 
tices as  not  to  want  it.  As  1  suppose  myself  to  owe 
part  of  your  kindness  to  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Pat- 
ten, be  has  likewise  a  just  claim  to  my  acknowledg- 
ment, which  I  hope  you,  sir,  will  transmit.  There  will 
soon  appear  a  new  edition  of  my  Poetical  Biography  : 
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if  yon  will  accept  of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind, 
be  pleased  to  let  me  know  how  it  may  be  conveniently 
conveyed  to  you.  This  present  is  small,  but  it  is  given 
with  good  will,  by  reverend  sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"December  31,  1782." 

In  1783,  be  was  more  severely  afflicted  than  ever,  as 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence ;  but 
still  the  same  ardour  for  literature,  the  same  constant 
piety,  the  same  kindness  for  his  friends,  and  the  same 
vivacity,  both  in  conversation  and  writing,  distinguished 
him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of  what  I 
was  doing  at  Auchinleck,  and  particularly  mentioned 
what  I  knew  would  please  him, — my  having  brought  an 
old  man  of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely  cottage  to  a  com- 
fortable habitation  within  my  enclosures,  where  he  had 
good  neighbours  near  to  him, — I  received  an  answer  in 
February,  of  which  I  extracted  what  follows  : 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your  activity 
at  Auchinleck,  and  wish  the  old  gentleman,  whom  you 
have  so  kindly  removed,  may  live  long  to  promote 
your  prosperity  by  bis  prayers.  You  have  now  a  new 
character  aad  new  duties  ;  think  on  them  and  practice 
them. 

"Make  an  impartial  estimr^te  of  your  revenue,  and 
whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less.  Resolve  never  to  be 
poor.  Frugality  is  not  only  the  basis  of  quiet,  but  of 
beneficence.  No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
himself;  we  must  have  enough  before  we  have  to  spare. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell  grows  well ;  and 
hope  that  to  keep  her  well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be 
omitted.     May  you  long  live  happily  together. 

"  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you  Bax- 
ter's Anacreon.     I  cannot  get  that  edition  in  London."i 


1  [Dr.  Johnson  should  seem  not  to  have  sought  diligently  for 
Baxter's  Anbcreon,  for  there  are  two  editions  of  that  book,  and 
they  are  frequently  found  in  the  London  Sale-Catalogues.     M.] 


i 
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On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  London  the 
night  before,  1  was  glad  to  fmd  him  at  Mrs.  Thraie's 
house,  in  Argyll-street,  appearances  of  friendship  be 
tween  them  being  still  kept  up.  I  was  shewn  into  his 
room,  and  after  the  first  salutation,  he  said,  "1  am  glad 
you  are  come  :  I  am  very  ill."  He  looked  pale,  and 
was  distressed  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  but  after 
the  common  inquiries  he  assumed  his  usual  strong  ani- 
mated style  of  conversation.  Seeing  me  now  for  the 
first  time  as  a  Laird^  or  proprietor  of  land,  he  began  thus  : 
"  Sir,  the  superiority  of  a  country-gentleman  over  the 
people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable :  and  he  who 
says  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable,  lies ;  for  it 
must  be  agreeable  to  have  a  casual  superiority  over 
those  who  are  by  nature  equal  with  us."  Bu&'veil. 
"  Yet,  sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of  land  who  prefer 
living  in  London."  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  the  pleasure 
of  living  in  London,  the  intellectual  superiority  that  is 
enjoyed  there,  ma}'  counterbalance  the  other.  Besides, 
sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of  the  country-gentle- 
man upon  the  whole,  and  yet  there  may  never  be  a  mo- 
ment when  he  is  willing  to  make  the  change,  to  quit 
London  for  it."  He  said,  "  It  is  better  to  have  five  per 
cent,  out  of  land,  than  out  of  money,  because  it  is  more 
secure  ;  but  the  readiness  of  transfer,  and  promptness 
of  interest,  make  many  people  rather  choose  the  funds. 
Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage  belonging  to  land, 
compared  with  money.  A  man  is  uot  so  much  afraid  of 
being  a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord." 
BoswELX.  "Because  there  is  a  sort  of  kindly  connexion 
between  a  landlord  and  his  tenants."  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir ;  many  landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants. 
It  is  because  if  a  landlord  drives  away  his  tenants,  he 
may  not  get  others ;  whereas  the  demand  for  money  is 
so  great,  it  may  always  be  lent." 

H€  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the  factious 
opposition  to  Government  at  this  time,  and  imputed  it 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  Revolution.  "  Sir,  (said  he, 
in  a  low  voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his 
old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fomenting  in  his  mind), 
this  Hanoverian  family  is  isoUe  here.     They  have  no 
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friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by 
them  so  late  as  1745.  When  the  right  of  the  King  is 
not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reverence  for  those 
appointed  by  the  King." 

His  observation  that  the  present  royal  family  has  no 
friends,  has  been  too  much  justitied  by  the  very  un- 
grateful behaviour  of  many  who  were  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  his  Majesty;  at  the  same  time  there  are 
honourable  exceptions ;  and  the  very  next  3'ear  alter 
this  conversation,  and  ever  since,  the  King  has  had  as 
extensive  and  generous  support  as  ever  was  given  to 
any  monarcb,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  was  more  and  more  endeared  to  his  people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett,  with  an 
emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect  ;  and  then  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  "  You  must  be  as  much  with  me  as  you 
can.  You  have  done  me  good.  You  cannot  think  how 
much  better  I  am  since  you  came  in." 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Thrale  that  I 
was  arrived.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  her  husband's 
death.  She  soon  appeared,  and  favoured  me  with  an 
invitation  to  stay  to  dinner,  which  1  accepted.  There 
was  no  other  company  but  herself  and  three  of  her 
daughters,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I.  She  too  said,  she  was 
very  glad  I  was  come,  for  siie  was  going  to  Bath,  and 
should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before  I 
came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind ;  and  I 
who  had  not  been  informed  of  any  change,  imagined  all 
to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He  was  little  inclined  to  talk 
at  'dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  after  it ;  but  when  he 
joined  us  in  the  drawing-room,  he  seemed  revived,  and 
was  again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  "  There  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  knowledge,  there  must  be  materials  : 
— in  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a  command  of 
words; — in  the  third  place  there  must  be  imagination, 
to  place  things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  common- 
ly seen  in  ; — and  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be 
presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not  to  be  over- 
come by  failures;  this  last  is  an  essential  requisite  ;  for 
want  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now 
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/  want  it ;  I  throw  up  the  S!;AVf  upon  losing  a  trick.''' 
1  »voi!.'erei]  to  hear  him  talk  tiuis  ot  hiaiself,  and  said, 
•'  1  don't  knou-,  sir,  ho-.v  this  may  be ;  but  I  am  sure 
you  beat  other  j)eople's  canh  out  of  their  hands."  I, 
doubt  wiu-ther  he  heard  this  remark.  While  ne  went 
on  talking  triumphantly,  I  wa-  fixed  in  admiration,  and 
said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  O,  lor  short-hand  to  take  this 
down  !"' — *••  You"'ll  carry  it  all  in  your  head  (said  she)  ; 
a  lung  head  is  as  good  as  short-hand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at,  that  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  never  talked  with  any  freedom  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  John«on  ;  though  it  is  well  known,  and  I 
myself  can  witness,  that  his  conversation  is  various, 
fluent  and  exceedingly  agreeable.  Johnson's  own  ex- 
perience, however,  of  that  gentleman's  reserve  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  going  on  thus  :  "  Fox  never 
talks  in  private  company  ;  not  from  any  determination 
not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not  the  first  motion.  A 
man  who  is  used  to  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moiis,  has  no  wish  for  that  of  a  private  company.  A 
man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  if  set 
down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  net  be  at  the  pains 
to  count  his  dice.  Burke's  talk  is  tne  ebullition  of  his 
mind;  he  doe<  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but 
because  bis  mind  is  full.'' 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance :  84  ***•■'•■****  is  a  good  man,  sir;  but  he  is  a 
vain  man  and  a  liar.  He,  however,  only  tells  lies  of 
vanity  ;  of  victories,  for  instance,  in  conversation  which 
never  happened."  This  alluded  to  a  story  which  I  had 
repeated  from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain  Johnson 
with  its  wild  bravado :  "  This  Johnson,  sir  (said  he), 
whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink,  if  you  come 
close  to  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  loud  as  he.  He 
once  maintained  the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty 
but  in  utility.  'Sir  (said  1),  what  say  you  to  the  pea- 
cock's tail,  which,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature,  but  would  have  as  much  utility  if  its  feathers 
were  all  of  one  colour.  He  fell  what  1  thus  produced, 
and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  ridicule  ;  ex- 
claiming, '  A  peacock  has  a  tail,  and  a  fox  has  h  tail  ;* 
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and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  laugh. — '  Well,  sir  (said  I^ 
with  a  strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in  the  face),  you 
have  unkennelled  your  fox  ;  pursue  him  if  you  dare.' 
He  had  not  a  word  to  say,  sir.''' — Johnson  told  me,  that 
this  was  fiction  from  beginning  to  end." 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  "  I  wonder  how 
I  should  have  any  enemies;  for  I  do  harm  to  nobody."* 
BoswELi..  "In  the  first  place,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  recollect,  that  you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch  ; 
so  )'0U  got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  I  own,  that  by  my  definition  of  oats  I  meant  to 
vex  them."  Boswei.l.  "  Pray,  sir,  can  you  trace  the 
cause  of  your  antipathy  to  the  Scotch?"  Johnson.  "I 
cannot,  sir."  Bosvvkll.  "Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says  it  »vas 
because  they  sold  Charles  the  First."  Johnson.  "Then, 
sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found  out  a  very  good  rea- 
son.' " 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  nationality,  the 
most  determined  aversion  to  this  great  and  good  man, 
must  be  cured  when  he  is  seen  thus  playing  with  one 
of  his  prejudices,  of  which  lie  candidly  admitted  that  he 
could  not  tell  the  reason.  It  wa«,  however,  probably 
owing  to  his  having  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of 

1  Were  I  to  insert  all  (he  stories  which  have  been  told  of 
contests  boltily  mainfaiaod  with  him,  imaginary  victories  obtain- 
ed over  him,  of  reducing  him  to  silen'^e,  and  of  making  him  own 
that  his  antagonist  had  the  better  of  him  in  argument,  my  vol- 
umes would  swell  to  an  immoderate  size.  One  instance,  I  find, 
has  circulated  hoth  in  conversation  and  in  print ;  that  when  he 
would  not  allow  the  ^cjtcli  write«s  to  ha\e  merit,  the  Jate  Dr. 
Rose,  oi  Chiswick,  as.erted,  that  he  could  nanie  one  Scotch 
writer,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  himself  would  allow  to  have  written 
better  than  any  man  of  the  age  ;  and  upon  Johnson'.'  asking  who 
it  was,  answered,  '•  Lord  I'ute,  whe  n  he  signed  the  warrant 
for  your  pension."  Upon  which,  Johnson,  struck  with  the  re- 
partee, acknowledged  that  Hi?  was  true.  When  1  mentioned 
it  to  Johnson,  "  Sir  (said  he),  it'  ilose  said  this,  I  never  heard 
it." 

2  This  reflection  wa?  very  na'ural  in  a  man  of  a  good  heart, 
who  was  not  cons<:ic)Us  of  any  ill-will  to  m;inkii:d,  though  Ihc 
sharp  sayings  which  were  sorueiimes  produced  by  his  discrimi- 
nation and  vivacity,  which  he  per.'iaps  did  not  recollect,  were, 
I  am  atiaid,  too  often  remeojbeied  with  resentment. 
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the  Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers,  many  of 
tvhom  lie  thought  were  advanced  above  their  merits, 
by  means  which  he  did  not  approve.  Had  he  in  his 
early  lite  beeii  in  Scotland,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sen- 
sible, inilcpendeut  gentlemen,  who  live  rationally  and 
hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could  have  entertained 
such  utit<ivour>ibIe  and  unjust  notions  of  his  feliow-sub- 
jects.  Ai)d  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  he  did  visit 
Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  bis  lile,  he  was  tully 
sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved,  as  1  have  already  point- 
ed out,  when  speaking  of  his  '•  Journey  to  the  West- 
ern Islands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  March  22,  I  found  him  still  at 
Mrs.  Thrale's,  but  hr  told  nie  that  he  was  to  go  to  his 
own  house  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  better,  but  1  per- 
ceived he  was  but  an  unruly  patient,  lor  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  who  visited  him,  while  I  was  with  him  said, 
"If  you  were  tractable^  sir,  I  should  prescribe  tor  you.'' 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  respectable  friend 
had  made  to  me,  upon  the  then  state  of  Government, 
when  those  who  had  been  long  in  opposition  had  at- 
tained to  power,  as  it  was  supposed,  against  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Sovereign.  "\ou  need  not  be  uneasy 
(said  this  gentleman),  about  the  King.  He  hiugbs  at 
them  all  ;  he  plays  them  one  against  another."  John- 
son'. •■'  Don't  think  so,  sir.  The  King  is  as  much  op- 
pressed as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays  them  one  against 
another,  he  unins  nothing." 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  told  by  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  compa- 
ny on  Saturday  evenings,  and  he  would  Djeet  me  at 
Johnson's  that  night.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  John- 
son, not  doubting  that  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a 
great  value  for  Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his  dis- 
ease unexpectedly  shewed  itself;  his  anger  suddenly 
kindled,  and  he  said,  witli  vehemence,  '■■^  Did  not  you 
tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Am  I  to  be  hunted  in  this  man- 
ner ?"  I  satisfied  him  that  I  could  not  divine  that  the 
visit  would  not  be  convenient,  and  that  I  certainly  could 
not  take  it  upon  me  of  my  own  accord  to  forbid  the 
General. 

VOL.  V.  -  F 
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I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams' 
room,  at  tea  aiui  ci)flee  with  her  and  Mrs.  De«nioulins, 
v^  ho  were  also  both  ill ;  it  was  a  sad  scene,  and  he  was 
not  ill  a  very  good  humour.  He  s^aid  of  a  performance 
that  liad  lately  come  out,  "Sir,  if  you  should  search  all 
llie  madhouses  in  England,  you  would  not  find  ten  men 
wlio  would  vvrile  so,  and  (liink  it  seuse." 

I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe's  arrival  was 
announced,  and  we  lelt  the  ladies.  Dr.  Johnson  attend- 
ed him  in  the  parlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever. 
The  General  said,  he  was  busy  reading  the  wiiters  of 
the  middle  age.  Johnson  said  they  were  very  curious. 
OcjLETiioRrK.  ''The  House  of  Commons  has  usur[»ed 
the  power  of  the  nation's  money,  and  used  it  tyranni- 
cally. Government  is  now  carried  on  by  corrupt  iniiu- 
ence,  instead  of  the  inherent  right  in  the  King."  John- 
son. ''Sir,  the  want  of  inherent  right  in  the  King  oc- 
casions all  this  disturbance.  What  we  did  at  the  Rev- 
olution was  necessary  :  but  it  broke  our  constitution. "* 
OoLETHORrE.  "  My  father  did  not  think  it  necessary." 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  1  breakfasted  with  Dr.  John- 
son, who  seemed  much  relieved,  having  taken  opium 
the  night  before.  He  however  protested  agai::st  it,  as 
a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, and  only  in  extreme  necessity.  I  mentioned  how 
commonly  it  was  used  in  Turkey,  and  that  thereiore  it 
could  not  be  so  pernicious  as  he  apprehended.  He 
grew  warm,  and  said,  "Turks  take  opium,  and  Christ- 
ians take  opium;  but  Russel,  in  his  account  of  Alep[)0, 
tells  us,  thai  it  is  as  disgraceful  in  Turkey  to  take  too 
much  opium,  as  it  is  with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is 
amazing  how  things  are  exaggerated.  A  gei.ileuian 
was  lately  telling  iu  a  company  where  I   was  present, 


1  I  have,  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  HeLride*,"  fully 
expressed  luy  seiitimeuls  upon  this  subject.  1  he  Ilex  oluiiou 
was  neceiior]/,  but  uut  a  subject  for  glory  ,-  becau.-e  it  lor  a 
long  time  blasted  the  jjenarous  feelings  of  Loyally.  And  now, 
when  bv  the  benignant  eflectof  time  the  present  Royal  Fuuiily 
are  est.ibljshed  iu  our  ufffclions,  how  unwise  is  it  to  revive  by 
celebrations  the  menjory  of  a  shock,  which  it  would  sxirclv  base 
bi:en  belter  that  our  coustitutiou  had  not  requiied. 
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Ihat  in  France  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fashion  marrie.",  he 
takes  ;in  opera  <^\v\  into  keeping;  anJ  this  he  mention- 
ed as  a  general  custom.  '  l'ray,sir  (said  I),  how  many 
oj)era  »irls  may  there  he  ?'  He  answered,  '  About  four- 
score.' '  Weil  then,  sir  (said  I),  you  see  there  can  be 
no  more  than  fourscore  men  of  fashion  who  can  do 
this.'  " 

Mrs.  DesmoiiJins  made  tea  ;  and  she  and  I  talked  be- 
fore him  upon  a  topick  which  he  had  once  borne  pa- 
tiently from  me  when  we  were  by  ourselves, — his  not 
com[)laining  of  the  world,  becatise  he  was  not  called  to 
some  great  ofhce,  nor  had  attained  to  great  wealth.  He 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  I  confess  with  some 
lustice,  and  commanded  us  to  have  done.  "Nobody 
(said  he),  has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner,  to  bring 
before  a  man  his  own  character,  and  the  events  of  his 
lite,  when  he  does  not  choose  it  should  be  done.  1  nev- 
er have  sotight  the  world;  (he  world  was  not  to  seek 
me.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  much  has  been  done 
for  me.  Ail  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the 
world  are  unjust.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  ne- 
glected :  it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that  he  fail- 
ed of  success.  A  man  may  hide  his  head  in  a  hole  :  he 
may  go  into  ihe  country,  and  publish  a  hook  now  and 
then,  which  nobody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is  ne- 
glected. There  is  no  reason  why  any  person  should 
exert  himself  for  a  man  who  has  written  a  good  book  : 
he  has  not  written  it  for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well 
make  a  present  to  the  p^itnan  who  brings  me  a  letter. 
When  patronage  Avas  limited,  an  author  expected  to 
tind  a  Maecenas,  and  complained  if  he  did  not  tind  one. 
Why  should  he  complain?  This  JVlajcenas  has  others  as 
good  as  he,  or  others  who  have  got  the  start  ot  him."' 
Bo-^wKLL.  "  But  surely,  sir,  you  will  allow  that  there 
are  men  of  merit  at  the  bar,  who  never  got  practice.'' 
Johnson.  "Sir,  you  are  s-jre  that  practice  is  got  from 
an  opinion  that  the  person  employed  deserves  it  best ; 
so  that  if  a  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  does  not  get  prac- 
tice, it  is  from  errour,  not  from  injustice.  He  is  net 
neglected.     A  horse  that  is  brought  to  market  may  not 
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be  boiii^ht,  thouirh  ho  is  ;i  very  {^^ooil  horse  :  but  that  is 
trom  ignorance,  not  from  intention.'^ 

Tliere  was  in  this  discourse  much  novclt}^,  ingenuity, 
and  discrimination,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  found.  Y-^t 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  have  no 
success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for  lamenting^  if  they 
are  not  aliowed  to  complain.  They  may  consider  it  as 
Iietrd  that  their  merit  should  not  have  its  suitable  dis- 
linction.  Though  there  is  no  intentional  injustice  to- 
wards them  on  the  [lart  of  the  world,  their  merit  not 
having  been  perceived,  they  n)ay  yet  repine  against 
fortune.,  or  fate,  or  by  whatever  name  they  choose  to 
gall  the  supposed  mythological  power  of  Destiny.  It 
has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  as  a  consolatory  thought, 
that  men  ot  merit  should  consider  thus: — How  much 
harder  would  it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had  both  all 
the  merit  and  all  the  prosperity.  Would  not  this  be  a 
miserable  distribution  for  the  poor  dunces?  Would  men 
of  merit  exchange  their  intellectual  superiority,  and 
the  enjoyments  arising  from  it,  for  external  distinction 
and  the  pleasures  of  \vealtii  ?  If  they  would  not,  let 
them  not  envy  others,  who  are  poor  where  they  are 
rich,  a  compensation  which  is  made  to  them.  Let 
them  look  inwards  and  be  satisfied  ;  recollecting  with 
conscious  pride  what  Virgil  dnely  says  of  the  Corycius 
Senex,  and  which  I  have,  in  another  place,'  with  truth 
and  sincerity  applied  to  Mr.  Burke  : 

"  Regum  cequabal  opes  animis.'''' 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of  wealth, 
Johnson  observed,  "A  man  cannot  make  a  bad  use  of 
his  monev,  so  far  as  regards  Society,  if  he  do  not  hoard 
it ;  for  if  he  either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out.  Society  has 
ihe  benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to  spend  money 
than  to  give  it  away ;  for  iudustrj'  is  more  promoted  by 
spending  money  than  by  giving  it  away.  A  man  who 
spends  his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good  with  it:  he 
is  not  so  sure  when  he  gives   it   away.      A  man    who 
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3peinls  ten  tliou^atul  a  year  will  do  more  good  than  a 
man  who  spends  two  thousand  and  gives  away  eight.*' 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He  was  some- 
what tVetful  Irom  his  illness.  A  gentleman  asked  him 
whether  !:e  had  been  abroad  to-day.  "  Don't  talk  so 
childishly  (said  he).  Yon  may  as  well  ask  if  1  hanged 
myselt  to-day."  I  mentioned  politicks.  Johnson.  "Sir, 
IM  as  soon  have  a  man  to  break  my  bones  as  talk  to  me 
ol' publick  affairs,  internal  or  external.  I  have  lived  to 
see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  his  Iriend,  the  second  Lord  South- 
well, he  said,  "  Lord  Southwell  was  the  highest-bred  man 
without  insolence,  that  I  ever  was  in  company  with  ;  the 
most  qualitied  I  ever  saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not  dignified  ; 
Lord  Chestertield  was,  but  he  was  insolent.  Lord  ******* 
is  a  man  of  coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and  in- 
formation. I  don't  say  he  is  a  man  I  would  set  at  the 
head  of  a  nation,  though  perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as 
the  nest  Prime  Minister  that  comes;  but  he  is  a  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Club; — I  don't  say  our  Club; — 
for  there's  no  such  Club.''  Boswf.ll.  "But,  sir,  was 
he  not  once  a  factious  man  ?"  Johnson.  "  O  yes,  sir  ; 
a*  factious  a  fellow  as  could  be  found  ;  one  who  was  for 
sinking  us  all  into  the  mob."  Boswef  l.  "  How  then, 
sir,  did  he  get  into  favour  with  the  King?"  Johnson. 
"Because,  sir,  I  suppose  he  promised  the  King  to  do 
whatever  the  King  pleased." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned,  anif 
which  he  really  did  make  to  him,  was  only  a  blunder 
in  emphasis: — 'I  wonder  they  should  call  your  Lord- 
ship .Malagrida,  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man  ;' — - 
meant,  1  wonder  they  should  use  Malagrida  as  a  term 
of  reproach." 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seelno- 
by  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  proof  that  his  talents, 
as  well  as  his  obliging  service  to  authors,  were  ready  as 
ever.  He  had  revised  "  The  Village,"  an  admirable  po- 
em, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe.  Its  sentiments  as  to  the  false 
notions  of  rustick  happiness  and  rnstick  virtue,  were 
quite  congenial  with  his   own;  and  he  had  taken  the 
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trouble  not  only  to  suErt^f-st  slig-ht  correction*  and  varia- 
tions, but  to  furnish  somp  lines,  when  he  thou<jht  he  could 
give  the  writers  meaning'  better  than  in  the  words  ot 
the  manuscrii^t.' 

On  Sunday,  March  30,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  whose  reading,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  good 
spirits,  supply  him  with  a  never-failing  source  of  con- 
versation. He  mentioned  a  respectable  gentleman, 
who  became  extremely  penurious  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  Johnson  said  there  must  have  been  a  degree  of 
madness  about  him.  "  Not  at  all,  sir  (said  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby),  his  judgement  was  entire."  Unluckily,  howev- 
er, he  mentioned  that  although  he  had  a  fortune  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  pounds,  he  denied  himself  many 
comforts,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  could  not  afford 
them.  "  Nay,  sir  (cried  Johnson),  when  the  judgement 
is  so  disturbed  that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  is  pretty 
well." 

I  shall  here  in.sert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  with- 
out the  formality  of  dates,  as  they  have  no  reference  to 
any  particular  time  or  place. 

1  I  shall  give  an  instance,  marking  the  original  by  Roman, 
and  Johnson's  substitution  in  Italick  characters: 

"  In  fairer  scenes,  where  peaceful  pleasures  spring, 
Tityrus,  the  pride  of  Mantuan  swains,  n)i£:ht  sing  ; 
But  charmed  by  him,  or  smitten  with  his  views, 
Shall  modern  poet?  court  the  Mantuan  muse.' 
'  From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  Fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way.'" 

•'  On  Mincio's  hanks^  in  Cmsar''s  bcunteoiis reign. 
If  Tityrus  found  the  golden  age  as;ain^ 
Must  sleepy  hards  the  flattering  dream  prolong, 
Mechanick  ichoa  nf  the  Mantuan  smig  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Virgil^  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  P'' 

Here  we  find  Johnson's  poetical  and  critical  powers  undimin- 
ished. 1  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  aids  he  gave  to  this 
poem,  as  to  "  The  Traveller"  and  "  Dei-erfed  Village"  of 
Goldsmith,  were  so  small  as  by  no  means  to  impair  the  distin- 
guished merit  of  the  author. 
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*'  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  bis  acquaint- 
ance tlie  better."'  Tliis,  however,  was  meant  witti  a 
ju^t  restriction ;  for,  he  on  another  occasion  said  to  me, 
"Sir,  a  man  may  be  so  much  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
nothino;  of  any  tiling  "' 

"  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong ;  for 
it  does  not  make  them  live  better,  but  only  makes  them 
idler,  and  idleness  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  na- 
ture." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal  for  a 
man's  own  use  ;  he  may  write  upon  a  card  a  day  all  that 
if  necessary  to  be  written,  after  he  has  had  experience 
of  lite.  At  first  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty  ;  but  when  once 
a  man  has  settled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to 
be  set  d^wn." 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Journal'  which 
we  see  Swift  kept  in  London,  for  it  contains  slight  top- 
icks,  and  it  might  soon  be  written." 

1  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book  of  a  lady 
whom  I  mentioned.  Johnson.  "  Keeping  accounts, 
sir,  is  of  no  use  when  a  man  is  spending  his  own  money, 
and  has  nobody  to  whom  he  is  to  account.  You  won't 
eat  less  beef  to-day,  because  you  have  written  down 
what  it    cost  yesterday."     1    mentioned  another  ladj 

1  [In  his  Life  of  Swift,  he  thus  speaks  of  this  .lournal  : 
'■  III  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politick?,  he  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  his  visits,  his  walks,  hi^i  interviews  with  mini-ters,  and 
qiiarrpls  with  his  servant,  iind  f  ran=mitted  it  to  Mr?.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  iJiHgley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever  befel  him  was 
interesting,  and  no  account  could  be  too  niinut*'.  Whether  these 
diurnal  tritlcs  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  Dean,  ninj  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed :  they  hnve,  however,  same  odd  attractions  :  the  reader  tind- 
JDg  frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  con- 
sider as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information  ;  and  a«  there 
is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed,  he  can 
hardly  complain." 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  o-  U  hopes  to  find,  but 
does  find,  in  this  very  entertaining  .)<  uinn!,  much  curious  inform- 
ation, respecting  persons  and  things,  which  he  will  in  vain  seek 
for  in  other  books  of  the  same  period.     M.J 
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who  thought  as  he  diiJ,  so  that  her  husbaiul  coiil  I  not 
get  her  to  keep  an  account  ot' the  expense  of  the  fam- 
ily, as  she  thoUvi;Iit  it  enough  that  she  never  exceeded 
the  sum  allowed  her.  Johnson-.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she 
should  keep  an  account,  because  her  husband  wishes 
it ;  but  1  do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained  that  keep- 
ing an  account  has  this  advantage,  that  it  satisfies  a 
man  that  his  money  has  not  been  lost  or  stolen,  which 
he  might  sometimes  be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no 
written  state  of  his  expense  ;  and  besides  a  calculation 
of  economy  so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be 
made  without  a  view  of  the  different  articles  in  ligure.«, 
that  one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  particulars 
less  necessary  than  others.  This  he  did  not  attempt  to 
answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  narratives, 
which  abounded  in  curious  and  interesting  topicks,  were 
unhappily  found  to  be  very  fabulous  ;  I  mentioned  Lord 
Mansfield's  ha\  ing  said  to  me,  ''  Suppose  we  believe 
one  half  of  what  he  tells."  Johxso.v.  "Ay;  but  we 
don't  know  ts:hich  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying  we 
!ose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him,  but  all  comfort  in 
bis  conversation."  Boswell.  "May  we  not  take  it  as 
amusing  fiction  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  misfortune  is, 
that  you  will  insensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  as  you 
incline  to  believe." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their  congeni- 
ality in  politicks,  he  never  was  acquainted  with  a  late 
eminent  noble  judge,  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him 
as  a  writer,  with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know  not 
upon  what  degree  of  investigation,  entertained  no  ex- 
alted opinion  of  his  Lordship's  intellectual  character. 
Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  he  said,  "  It  is  wonder- 
ful, sir,  with  how  little  real  superiority  of  mind  men 
can  make  an  eminent  figure  in  publick  life."  He  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  same  purpose  concerning  anoth- 
er law-lord,  who  it  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associ- 
ate with  the  wits  of  London  j  but  with  so  little  success, 
that  Foote  said,  "  What  can  he  mean  by  coming  among 
us?  He  is  not  only  dull  himself,  but  the  cause  of  dull- 
ness in  others."     Trying  him  by   the  test  of  bis  collo- 
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quial  powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very  defective, 
lie  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "This  man  now 
has  been  ten  years  about  town,  and  has  made  nothing 
of  it;"'  meaning-  as  a  companion.'  He  said  to  me,  "  I 
never  heard  any  thing  from  him  in  company  that  was 
at  all  striking;  and  depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  when  you 
come  close  to  a  man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover 
what  his  real  abilities  are  :  to  make  a  speech  in  a  pub- 
lick  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow,  sir; 
Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to 
yours." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed,  lively 
sayings,  I  said,  "  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  you  don't  always  re- 
member your  own  good  tilings,  that  you  may  have  a 
laugh  when  you  will."  Johnson.  "•  Nay,  sir,  it  is  bet- 
ler  that  I  torget  thera,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them, 
and  have  a  laugh  on  their  being  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection." 

When  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  said  as  we  sailed 
up  Lochlomond,  "•That  if  we  wore  any  thing  fine  it 
should  be  very  fine;"  1  obfierved  that  all  his  thoughts 
were  upon  a  great  scale.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  every  man  will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get; 
as  large  a  diamond  for  his  ring"  Bosweix.  "  Pardon 
me,  sir:  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not  think  of  it,  a 
slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him : 

'  .Vec  sufftrre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemma.''  " 

1  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  "  Essays"  which  I 
had  written,-  which  I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
read,  and  pick  out  the  good  ones.  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  send  me  only  the  good  ones ;  don't  make  me  pick 
them." 

1  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  what  preci  ion  and  elegance  of  or- 
atory his  Lordship  can  display,  1  cannot  but  suspect  that  his 
unfavourable  appearance  in  a  social  circle,  which  drew  such 
animadversions  npun  him,  must  be  owing  to  a  cold  aifectatioo 
of  consequence,  from  being  reserved  and  stiff.  If  it  be  so,  and 
he  mi£;lil  bo  an  agreeable  man  if  he  would,  we  cannot  be  sorry 
that  he  masses  his  aim. 

2  Under  the  title  ©f"  The  Hypocondriack."     M.] 
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I  heard  him  once  say,  "  Though  the  proverb  ^ Xul- 
lum  nuinen  abcst^  si  sit  prudentia^''  does  not  alwnjs  prove 
true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it  Nallum 
nuinen  adest^  si  sit  iniprudentia.''^ 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  Bath,  and  ask- 
ed his  commands,  he  said,  "Tell  Dr.  Harrington  that 
I  wish  he  would  publish  another  volume  of  the  *■  A'ugts 
antiquie  ;''^  it  is  a  very  pretty  book.*'^  Mr.  Seward 
seconded  thi?  wish,  and  recommended  to  Dr.  Harring- 
ton to  dedicate  it  to  Johnson,  and  take  for  his  motto, 
what  Catuihis  says  to  Cornelius  Nepos: 

" namque  lu  soltbas^ 

J^Ieas  esse  aliquid  putare  iv'tJGAS."' 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, the  following  circumstance  may  be  mentioned : 
One  evening  when  we  were  in  Ihe  street  together,  and 
1  told  him  I  was  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beaaclerk's,  he 
said.  "  I'll  go  with  you."  After  having  walked  part  of 
the  way,  seeming  to  recollect  something,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  saiil,  "■  I  cannot  go, — but  /  do  not  love 
Beauclerk  the  less.'"' 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerk  hadin- 
eribed, 

" Ingenium  ingtns 

IncuUo  latel  hoc  sub  corpore.'''' 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  became  Mr.  Ln;ig- 
ton's  property,  he  made  the  inscription  be  defaced. 
Johnson  said  complacently,  "  It  was  kind  in  you  to  take 
it  off;"  and  then  after  a  short  pause,  added,  "and  not 
unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on." 

1  It  has  since  appeared. 

2  [\  new  and  greatly  improved  edidon  of  thi'  very  curious 
collection  was  publi'-hed  by  Mr.  Park  in  1804,  in  (wo  volumes, 
octavo.  In  this  eJiiion  the  letters  are  chronologically  arrang- 
ed, and  the  account  of  the  Bishops,  which  was  formerly  print- 
ed from  a  vpry  corrupt  copy,  is  taken  fro:n  Sir  John  IJarrinj;- 
ton's  original  manuscript,  which  he  presented  to  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the  Museum. 

M,l 
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He  said,  "  How  few  of"  his  friends'  houses  would  a 
man  choose  to  be  at,  when  he  is  sick  !"  He  mentioned 
one  or  two.     1  recollect  only  Tlirale's. 

He  observed,  '••  There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most 
people  to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed  in  his  intellects. 
It  a  voting  or  middle-a^^ed  man,  when  leaving  a  com- 
pany, does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is 
notning;  but  if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an 
old  man,  people  will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say, 
'•  His  memory  is  going.'  " 

When  1  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the  sayings 
which  every  body  repeats,  but  nobody  knows  where  to 
iiud,  such  as,  Quos  I)eus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat  ; 
he  told  me  that  he  was  once  offered  ten  guineas  to 
point  out  from  whence  Seinel  insaniviinus  omnes  vvas 
taken.  He  could  not  do  it  ;  but  many  years  allerwards 
met  with  it  by  chance  in  Johannes  Baptisia  Mantua- 
nus.i 


1  [The  words  occur  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me)  in  the 
first  Eclogue  of  Maaluauus,  De  honesto  Jlmort^  Sic. 

Id  coniniune  malum  ;  strnel  insanirimus  omnes. 

With  the  followiog  elucidation  of  the  other  saying — Quos 
Dcas  (it  should  rather  be — Quern  Jupiler)  vult  perdere,  prius 
dtmcntal~-y\T.  Boswell  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  How, 
oi  Asi^iley,  in  Bedford;liire,  as  communicated  to  that  gentle- 
man by  hi-!  friend  Mr.  John  I^itts,  late  Rector  of  Great  Brick- 
hill.,  in  Buckinghamshire  : 

"  I'erhaps  nosciapof  Latin  whatever  has  been  more  quoted 
than  this  It  occasionally  falU  even  from  those  who  aie  scru- 
pulous even  to  pedantry  in  their  Latiiiity,  and  will  not  admit 
a  word  into  their  compo'itiou-s,  which  has  not  the  sanction  of 
the  first  a^e.  'I'he  word  dtmenio  is  of  no  authority,  either  at 
a  verb  active  or  neuter. — After  a  long  search  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  a  l)et,  some  gentlemen  of  Cambridge  found  it  among 
the  fragments  ot  Euripides,  in  uhat  ediiion  1  do  not  recollect, 
•where  it  is  given  as  a  translation  of  a  Greek  lambick  : 

The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  suicide  of 
fashroD,  Sir  I).  O;  sotne  years  at;o,  lying  on  the  table  of  the 
room   where    be   had  dtstroyed  biuiself.     The  suicide  was  a 
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1  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  an  el- 
oqueiit  argument  in  which  lie  maintained  that  the  situ- 
ation ol"  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  happiest  of  any  per- 
son's in  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Sove- 
reign. 1  recollect  only — the  enjoyment  of  hope, — the 
high  superiority  of  rank,  without  the  anxious  cares  of 
governtnent, — and  a  great  degree  of  power,  both  from 
natural  influence  wisely  used,  and  from  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  those  who  look  forward  to  the  chance  of 
future  favour. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  communicated  to  me  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as  translations 
from  Os.*ian,  had  so  little  merit,  that  he  said,  "Sir,  a 
man  might  write  such  stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  aban- 
don his  mind  to  it." 


man  of  classical  acquirements:  he  left  no  other  paper  behind 
hiiu." 

Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings — 

Incidil  in  Scyllam^  cupiens  xitart  Charybdim^ 

I  some  years  ae-o,  in  a  Note  on  a  passage  in  The  Merchant 
OF  Venice,  traced  to  its  source.  It  occurs  (with  a  slight  va- 
riation) in  the  Alexandreis  of  Philip  Gualtier(a  poet  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1558.  Da- 
rius is  the  person  addressed  : 


Quo  tendis  inertem, 


Rexperiture  fugam  ?  nescis,  hcu  !   perdite,  nescis 
Qiiem  fugias :  hostes  incurris  dum  fugis  hostfm; 
Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim, 

The  author  of  this  line  was  first  ascertained  by  Galleottus  Mar» 
tius,  who  died  in  1476  ;  as  is  observed  in  Menagiana,  vol.  iii. 
p.  130.  edit.  1762. — For  an  account  of  Philip  Gualtier,  see  Vos- 
sius  de  Poet.  Latin,  p.  254,  fol.  1697. 

A  line  not  less  frequently  quoted  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
was  suggested  for  inquiry,  several  years  ago,  in  a  Note  on  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris : — 

But  the  author  of  this  verse  has  not,  I  believe,  been  discover- 
ed.    M.] 
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lie  said,  '■•A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his  time  with 
rue  laughers,  by  which  means  any  thing  ridiculous  or 
particular  about  him  mijjbt  be  presented  to  his  view, 
and  corrected."  1  observed,  he  must  have  been  a  bold 
laugher  who  would  have  ventured  to  tell  L)r.  Johnson 
of  any  of  his  particularities.' 

Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  importance  of 
many  people  in  quoting  the  authority  of  Dukes  and 
Lords,  as  having  been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  his  au- 
thority when  he  should  have  ilone  it,  iiad  it  not  been 
that  of  a  Duke  or  a  Lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he 
wished  for  some  additional  members  to  the  LrrERARV 
Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety  ;  ibr  (said  he), 
there  can  now  be  nothing  new  among  us :  we  have  trav- 
elled over  one  another's  minds.  Johnson  seemed  a  lit- 
tle angry,  and  said,  '*  Sir,  you  have  not  travelled  over 
my  mind,  1  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  however, 
thovight  Goldsmith  right;  observing,  that  "  when  peo- 
ple have  lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what 
each  of  them  will  say  on  every  subject.  A  new  under- 
standing, therefore,  is  desirable  ;  because  though  it 
may  only  furnish  the  same  sense  upon  a  question 
which  would  have  been  furnished  by  those  with  whom 
we  are  nccustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense  will  have  a 
different  colouring ;  and  colouring  is  of  much  effect  in 
every  thing  else  as  well  as  in  pni;iting." 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  ho  made  it  a  constant  rule 
to  talk  as  well  as  he  could  both  as  to  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression, by  which  means,  what  had  been  originally 
effort  became  familiar  and  easy.     The  consequence  of 

1  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mention  a  pleasing  instance  of 
bis  enduring  with  great  gentleness  to  hear  one  o(  his  most  strik- 
ing particularities  pointed  out : — Miss  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his 
friend  Chri'-toplier  Smart,  when  a  very  young  girl,  struck  by 
his  extraordiiiary  motions,  said  to  him,  '•  I'ray,  Ur.  Johnson, 
■why  Jo  you  make  such  strauge  gesture^  ?" — "  From  bad  habit 
(he  replied).  Do  you,  my  dear,  take  care  to  guard  against 
bad  habits."  Tbis  I  was  told  by  the  young  lady's  brother  at 
Margate. 

vol..  v.  G 
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this,  Sir  Joshua  observed,  was,  (hat  his  eotnmOD  conver- 
sation, in  all  companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  uni- 
versal attention,  as  something  above  the  usual  collo- 
quiaT  style   was  expected. 

Yet,  thoug-h  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  company, 
when  another  mode  was  necessary,  in  order  t©  investi- 
gate truth,  he  could  descend  to  a  language  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  An  instance  of  this  was  wit- 
nessed by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  pre- 
sent at  an  examination  of  a  little  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr. 
Saunders  Welch,  the  late  Westminster  Justice.  Welch, 
who  imagined  that  he  was  exalting  hia^elf  in  Dr.  John- 
son's eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that 
was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  boy ;  Dr.  Johnson  per- 
ceiving it,  addressf.l  himself  to  the  boy,  and  changed 
the  pompous  phraseology  into  colloquial  language. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  much  amused  by  this 
procedure,  which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  two  men,  took 
notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  they  walked  away  by 
themselves.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  continually  the 
case;  and  that  he  was  always  obliged  to tronshtte  the 
Justice's  swelling  diction,  (smiling),  so  as  that  his 
meaning  might  be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  from  whom 
iriformation  was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked 
above  the  rapacity  of  some  people  with  whom  they 
had  been  in  company  together  "•  No  matter,  sir,  (said 
Johnson)  ;  they  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  talk- 
ed to,  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  i 
this,  sir,  that  Baxter  made  it  a  rule  in  every  sermon 
that  he  preached,  to  say  something  that  was  above  the 
capacity  of  his  audience. "i 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
driven  to  an  extremity  by  his  adversary,  was  very  re- 

1  The  justneis  of  this  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
story,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Eliot  :  A  country  Par- 
son, who  was  remarkable  for  quoting  scraps  of  Latin  in  his  ser- 
mons, having  di>d,one  of  his  parishiontrs  was  asked  how  he 
liked  his  successor  :  '"'  He  is  a  very  good  preacher  (was  his  an- 
swer), butuo  laHner.^^ 
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tnarkable.  Of  his  power  in  this  respect,  our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Windham,  ot'Norfollc,  has  been  pleased  to 
furnish  me  with  an  eminent  instance.  However  uofav- 
onrable  to  Scotland,  he  uuilbrmly  gave  liberal  praise 
to  George  Buchanan,  as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation 
concerning  the  literary  merits  ot' the  two  countries,  in 
which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  Scotchman,  imagin- 
ing that  on  this  ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted 
triumph  over  him,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what 
would  you  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  Eng- 
lishman ?■' — "  Why,  sir  (said  John-on,  after  a  little 
pause),  I  should  not  have  said  of  r>uchanan,  Iiad  he  been 
an  Englishman^  what  I  will  now  say  of  him  as  a  Scotch 
man^ — that  he  was  the  only  man  of  genius  his  couutry 
ever  produced." 

Ami  this  brings  to  my  recollection  anol'ior  instnnce 
of  the  same  nature.  1  once  reminded  hi;n  that  when 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  expatiating  on  the  beanty  of 
Glasgo.v,  he  had  cut  tii.n  short  by  saying,  "  Pray,  sir. 
have  you  ever  seen  Brentford  ?"  and  I  took  the  liber- 
ty.to  add,  "My  dear  sir,  surely  that  vvas  shocking."' — 
"  Why,  then,  sir  (h.-;  replied),  you  have  never  seen 
Brentford." 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was  talk, 
yet  he  made  a  distinction ;  for  when  he  once  told  me 
that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a  friend's  house,  with 
"a  very  pretty  company  ;"  and  I  asked  him  if  there 
was  good  conversation,  he  answered,  "  No,  sir  ;  we 
had  talk  enough,  but  no  conveisation  ;  there  was  noth- 
ing discussedy 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London,  he 
imputed  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  spirit  of 
nationality.  "  You  know,  sir  (said  he),  that  no  Scotch- 
man publishes  a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought  upon  the 
stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred  people  ready  to  ap- 
plaud him." 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend  Dr.  Burney's  ele- 
gant and  entertaining  travels,  and  told  Mr.  Seward  that 
he  had  them  in  his  eye,  ^vhen  writing  his  "Journey  to 
(he  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 
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Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he  affect- 
ed by  pathetick  poetiy,  that,  when  he  was  reading  Dr. 
Beattie''s  '•'  Hermit,"  in  my  presence,  it  brought  tears 
into  his  eyes.i 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real  facts  with 
liction.  On  this  account  he  censured  a  book  entitled 
''Love  and  Madnes*." 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him,  he  was  born  in  Moorfields,  and 
had  received  part  ol  his  early  instruction  in  Grub- 
street.  "  Sir  (said  Johnson,  smiling),  you  have  been  regu- 
larly educated,"'  ilaving  asked  who  was  his  instructor, 
and  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered,  "  My  uncle,  sir,  who 
was  a  tailor;"  Johnson,  recollecting  himself,  said,  ''Sir, 
I  knew  him  ;  we  called  him  the  metaphysical  tailor. 
He  was  of  a  club  in  Old-street,  with  me  and  George 
Psalmanazar,  and  some  others:  but  pray,  sir,  was  he  a 
good  tailor?"  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered  that  he  be- 
lieved he  was  too  mathematical,  and  used  to  draw 
squares  and  triangles  on  his  shop-board,  so  that  he  did 
not  excel  io  the  cut  of  a  coat ; — "  1  am  sorry  for  it 
(said  Johnson),  for  I  would  have  every  man  to  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  business." 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole,  as 
brother  authors,  he  often  said,  "Let  you  and  I  sir,  go 
together,  and  eat  a  beef-steak  in  Grub-street." 

Sir  William  Chan)ber5,  that  great  architect,*  whose 
works  shew  a  sublimity  of  genius,  and  who  is  esteemed 
by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  social,  hospitable,  and 
generous  qualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his 
'•Chinese  Architecture"  to  Dr.  Johnson's  perusal. 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  said,  "  It  wants 

1  [The  particular  passage  -wliicli  excited  this  strong  emotion, 
was,  as  I  have  heard  from  my  father,  the  third  stanza,  "  'Tis 
night,"  &c.  J.  B.— O.] 

2  The  Honourable  Horace  Walpole.  late  Earl  of  Oxford, 
thus  bears  testimony  to  this  gentleman's  merit  as  a  writer  : 
"Mr.  Chambers'  '  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture'  is  the  most 
senjiblp  book,  and  the  most  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  ever 
was  written  on  that  science," — Preface  to  '■'■Anecdotes  nf  Paini- 
i.ns  in  England.'''' 
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no  ndilition  nor  correction,  but  a  fe^v  lines  of  introduc- 
tion;" which  he  furnished,  and  Sir  William  adopted.^ 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  "  The  a^^e  is  running' 
mad  after  innovation  ;  and  all  the  business  of  the 
World  is  to  be  done  in  a  new  way;  men  are  to  be  hang- 
ed in  a  new  way  ;  Tyburn  itself  is  not  safe  from  the 
fury  of  innovation."  It  having  been  argued  that  this 
was  an  improvement. — "No,  sir,  (said  he,  eagerly),  it 
is  not  an  improvement :  they  object,  that  the  old  method 
drew  together  a  number  of  spectators.  Sir,  execu- 
tions are  intended  to  draw  spectators.  If  they  do 
not  draw  spectators,  they  don't  answer  their  purpose. 
The  old  method  was  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties  ; 
the  publick  was  gratified  by  a  procession;  the  criminal 
was  supported  by  it.  Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away  ?" 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  and 
am  persuaded  that  executions  now,  the  solemn  proces- 
sion being  discontinued,  have  not  nearly  the  eflfect 
which  they  formerly  had.  Magistrates  both  in  London, 
and  elsewhere,  have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this,  had  too  much 
regard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson  said  to 
a  friend, — "  Hurd,  sir,  is  one  of  a  set  of  men  who  ac- 
count for  every  thing  systematically  ;  for  instance,  it 
has  been  a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches  ;  these 
men  would  tell  you,  that  according  to  causes  and  ef- 
fects, no  other  wear  could  at  that  time  have  been  cho- 

1  The  Introductorj  lines  are  the?e  :  "  It  is  difBcult  to  avoid 
praisinsj  too  little  or  too  much.  The  boundless  panegyrick? 
which  have  been  lavished  upon  the  Chinese  learning-,  policy, 
and  arts,  shew  with  what  power  novelty  attracts  regard,  and 
how  natur<tlly  esteem  swells  into  adniir;ition. 

"  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  be  numbered  among  the  exag- 
jerators  of  Chinese  excellence.  I  consider  them  as  great,  or 
n  i=e,  ouly  in  comparison  with  tlie  nations  thnt  surround  them  ; 
a>ii  have  no  intention  to  pl^cc  them  in  competition  either  with 
tht  ancients  or  with  the  moderns  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  yet 
they  must  be  allowed  to  claim  our  notice  as  a  distinct  and  very 
singidar  race  of  men  :  as  the  nihabitants  of  a  region  divided  by 
its  situation  from  all  civilized  countries,  who  have  formed  their 
own  manners,  and  inv«nted  their  own  art?,  without  the  assis^- 
*nce  of  example." 

VOL.   V.  -  o  2 
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gen.  "  He,  however,  said  of  him  at  another  time  to  the 
same  gentleman,  "Hurd,  sir,  is  a  man  whose  acfjuaint- 
ance  is  a  valuahle  acquisition." 

That  learned  and  ingenious  Prelate  it  is  well  known 
published  at  one  period  o('  his  life  "Moral  and  Political 
Dialogues,"  with  a  wofully  whiggish  cast.  Afterwards, 
bis  Lordship  having  thought  better,  came  to  see  his  er- 
rour,  and  republisiied  the  work  with  a  more  constitu- 
tional spirit.  Johnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  al- 
low him  full  credit  for  his  political  conversion.  I  re- 
member when  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour  of  be- 
ing Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said,  "1  am  glad 
he  did  not  go  to  Lambeth ;  ibr,  after  all,  I  tear  he  is  a 
Whig  in  his  heart." 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness  in  ex- 
pression was  very  remarkable.  He  disapproved  of  a 
parenthesis;  and  I  believe  in  all  his  voluminous  wri- 
tings, not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found.  He  nev- 
er used  the  phrases  the  former  and  the  Za<<er,  having  ob- 
served, that  they  often  occasioned  obscurity  ;  he  there- 
fore contrived  to  construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to 
have  occa^iion  for  them,  and  wo  :ld  even  rather  repeat 
the  same  words,  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  mistake  surnames,  vvhen  we  hear 
them  carelessly  uttered  for  the  tirst  time.  To  prevent 
this,  he  used  not  only  to  pron(  u:xe  them  slowly  and 
distinctly,  but  to  take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them  ;  a 
practice  which  I  have  often  followed;  and  wiiichl  wish 
were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his  blood,  that 
not  only  did  he  pare  h;s  nails  to  the  quick  ;  but  scraped 
the  joints  of  his  lingers  with  a  pen-knife,  till  they  seem- 
ed quite  red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human  nature  was 
remarkably  exemplifjed  in  Johnson.  His  liberality  in 
"•iving  his  money  to  persons  in  distress  was  extraordi- 
nary. Yet  there  lurked  about  him  a  propensity  to  pal- 
try saving.  Ope  day  I  owned  to  him  that  "  I  was  oc- 
casionally troubled  with  a  tit  of  narrowness."  "Why, 
sir  (said  he),  so  am  1.  But  I  do  not  tell  it.'"'  He  has 
now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me ;  and  when  I 
asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  hu- 
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tnoar.  A  droll  Utile  circumstance  once  occurred:  As 
\l  he  meaiil  lo  repri.nand  my  mmute  exactness  as  a 
creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me  ; — "  Boswell,  lend  me 
sixpence — nut  to  be  repaid.'''' 

This  great  man's  attention  to  small  things  was  very 
remarkable.  As  an  instance  of  it,  he  one  day  said  to 
me,  •*•  Sir,  when  you  get  silver  in  change  for  a  guinea, 
look  carefully  at  it;  you  may  tind  some  curious  piece 
of  coin."' 

Though  a  stern  true-born  Englishman,  and  fully  pre- 
judiced against  all  other  nations,  he  had  discernment 
enough  to  see,  aud  candour  enough  to  censure,  the 
cold  reserve  too  common  among  Englishmen  towards 
strangers:  "Sir,  (said  he),  two  men  of  any  other  na- 
tion who  are  shewn  into  a  room  together,  at  a  house 
where  they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediately  tind 
some  conversation.  But  two  Engiishmea  will  proba- 
bly go  each  to  a  different  window,  and  remain  in  obsti- 
nate silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do  not  enough  understand 
the  common  rights  of  humanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  a  good 
deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  no  v  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  as  he  doubtless  could  not  but  have  a  due  value 
for  that  nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  ac- 
quisitions of  important  knowledge,  however  much  he 
might  disapprove  of  other  parts  of  his  Lordship's  char- 
acter, which  were  widclj'  different  from  his  own. 

Morice  Morgann,  Esq.  autiior  of  the  very  ingenious 
"  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Falstaff,"'  being  a  partic- 
ular friend  of  his  Lordship,  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  Johnson  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe, 
when  its  Lord  was  absent,  and  by  him  1  have  been 
favoured  with  two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's  candour. 
Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a  disjjute  pretty  late  at  night, 
\n  which  Johnson  would  not    give    up,  though  he   had 

1  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay,  answered, 
'*  VV'hy,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  man  come  forth  again  ;  and  as 
he  ha?  proved  FalstalT  to  be  no  coward,  he  may  prove  lago  tf> 
be  a  very  good  character." 
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the  wrong  side,  and  in  short,  both  kept  the  field.  Next 
morning',  when  they  met  in  the  breakfasting-room,  Dr. 
Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Morgann  thus  :  ''  Sir,  1  have  been 
thinking  on  our  dispute  last  night — -You  were  in  the 
right:'' 

The  other  was  as  follows:  Johnson,  for  sport  per- 
haps, or  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  eagerly  main- 
tained that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Mor- 
gann argued  with  him  directly,  in  vain.  At  length  he 
had  recourse  to  this  device.  "  Pr^y?  sir  (said  he), 
■whether  do  you  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  po- 
et ?"  Johnson  at  once  felt  himself  roused ;  and  answer- 
ed, "  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  flea." 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too  frequently  of 
myself  in  company,  he  said  to  me,  "Boswell  you  often 
vaunt  so  much  as  to  provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an 
inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the 
person  next  him  :  '  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  I  am?'  'No, 
sir  (said  the  other),  1  have  not  that  advantage.'  '  Sir 
(said  he),  1  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who  invented  the 
New  Floodgate  Iron.""  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on 
my  repeating  the  story  to  him,  defended  Twalmley, 
by  observing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of 
great  \  for  Virgil,  in  his  group  of  worthies  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields — 

Hie  manus  ob  pairiani  pugnando  vulntra  pns.n;  Sic. 

mentione 

Fnvcnlas  aut  qui  vHamcvcoJuere  per  artcs. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning  when  we 
were  left  alone  in  his  study,  "  Boswell,  I  think,  I  am 
eas^ier  with  you  than  with  almost  any  body." 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any  credit  for 
his  political  principles,  though  similar  to  his  own  ;  say- 
ing of  him,  "  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory  by  chance." 

1  What  the  great  TwAlmlet  was  so  proud  of  having  invent- 
ed, w;i3  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  box-iron  for  smooth 
ij)g  linen. 
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His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made  him  re- 
mark, "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  man  exasper- 
ates most  people  more,  than  by  displaying  a  superiour 
ability  of  brilliancy  in  conversation.  They  seem  pleas- 
ed at  the  time  ;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him 
at  their  hearts." 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  himself  with  so  slight  and 
playful  a  species  of  composition  as  a  Charade.  I  have 
recovered  one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard^  now 
Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe  ;'  who  has  been  pleased  for  many 
years  to  treat  me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social  ease, 
that  I  may  presume  to  call  him  not  only  ray  Right  Rev- 
erea.l,  but  my  very  dear  Friend.  I  therefore  with 
peculiar  pleasure  give  to  the  world  a  just  and  ele- 
gant compliment  thus  paid  to  his  Lordship  by  John- 
son. 

CHARADE. 

"  Mjjirsl'2  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your  room, 

.    My  second^  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume. 
My  whole'i  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is  shared 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  Nard." 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  if  he 
had  read  the  Spanish  translation  of  Sallust,  said  to  be 
written  by  a  Prince  of  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  tutor,  who  is  professedly  the  author  of  a  treatise 
annexed,  on  the  Phoenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work,  particularly 
as  bethought  the  Translator  understood  his  author  bet- 
ter than  is  commonly  the  case  with  Translators  ;  but 
said  he  was  disappointed  in  the  purpose  for  which  he 
borrowed  the  book  ;  to  see  whether  a  Spaniard  could 
be  better  furnished  with  inscriptions  from  monuments, 
coins,  or  other  antiquities,  which  he  might  more  prob- 
ably tind  on  a  coast,  so  immediately  opposite  to  Car- 
thage, than   the    Antiquaries  of  any    other  countries. 

1  [Afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Limerick.     M.] 

2  Bar.  3  Nard.  4  Barnard. 
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Johnson.  •■'  1  am  very  sorry  you  were  not  gralified  in 
your  expectations."  Cambrioge.  "  The  language 
would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  ex- 
isting in  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial  accounts 
which  the  Roman  writers  have  left  us."  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir.  They  have  not  been  partial ;  they  have 
told  their  own  story,  without  shame  or  regard  to  equi- 
table treatment  of  their  injured  enemy  ;  they  had  no 
compunction,  no  feeling  for  a  Carthaginian.  Why, 
sir,  they  would  never  have  borne  Virgil's  description 
of  ^^'.neas'  treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a 
Carthaginian." 

1  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Cambridge,  whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  Irom  Lon- 
don, a  numerous  and  excellent  library,  which  he  accu- 
rately knows  and  reads,  a  choice  collection  of  pictures, 
which  he  understands  and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an 
amiable  family,  an  extensive  circle  ot  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, distinguished  by  rank,  fashion  and  genius, 
a  literary  fame,  various,  elegant  and  still  increasing, 
colloquial  talents  rarely  to  be  found,  and  with  all  these 
means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well  advanced  in 
years,  health  and  vigour  of  body,  serenity  and  anima- 
tion of  mind,  do  not  entitle  to  be  addressed  fortunate 
senex  .'  I  know  not  to  whom  in  any  age,  that  expression 
could  with  propriety  have  been  used.  Long  may  he 
live  to  hear  and  to  leel  it  !i 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discover- 
ed upon  all  occasions,  calling  them  "  pretty  dears," 
and  giving  them  sweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted  proof 
of  the  real  humanity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and  serious 
concern,  not  only  tor  their  comfort  in  this  world,  but 
their  happiness  in  the  next,  was  another  unquestiona- 

1  [Mr.  Cambridge  eDJoyed  all  the  blessings  here  enumer- 
ated for  many  years  after  thi?  passage  was  -written.  He  died  at 
his  seat  near  Twickenham,  Pfpt.  T7,  1802,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year.     M.j 
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ble  evidence  of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head  to  omit  the 
fondness  which  lie  shewed  for  animals  which  he  had 
taken  under  his  protection.  1  never  shall  forget  the 
indulgence  with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  hi-t  cat:  for 
whom  he  hi>nself  used  to  go  out  and  buy  oysters,  lest 
the  servants  having  that  trouble  should  take  a  dislike 
to  the  poor  creature.  I  am,  unluckily,  one  of  those 
■who  have  an  autipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  uneasy 
when  in  the  room  with  one;  -and  I  own  I  frequently 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  presence  of  this  same 
Hodge.  1  recollect  him  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr. 
Johnson's  breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction, 
while  my  friend  smiling  and  half-whi.«tling,  rubbed  down 
his  back,  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and  when  I  ob- 
served he  was  a  fine  cat,  saying,  '•  AVby  yes,  sir,  but  I 
have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this ;  and  then 
as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  of  countenance, 
adding,  "  but  he  is  a  very  fine  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  in- 
deed." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account  which  he 
gave  Mr.  Langton,  of  the  despicable  state  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  family.  '^  Sir,  when  1  heaid  of 
him  last,  he  was  running  about  town  shooting  cats." 
And  then  in  a  sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought 
himself  of  his  own  favourite  cat,  and  said,  "  But 
Hodge  shan't  be  shot :  no,  no,  Hodge  shall  not  be 
shot." 

He  thought  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd  and  Judi- 
cious remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who,  after  having  been 
for  the  first  time  in  company  with  a  well  known  wit 
about  town,  was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  bin), — 
'•See  him  again,"  said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  Hierarchy,  and  particularly  the 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  has  been  more  than  once 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work  Mr.  Seward  saw 
him  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  describ- 
ed his  Bow  to  an  Arch-Bi?hup,  as  such  a  studied  elab- 
oration of  homage,  such  an  extension   of  limb,  such 
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a  flexion  oi'  body,  as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  equal- 
led. 

1  cannot  liclp  mentioning  with  much  legret,  that  by 
my  own  negligence  1  lost  an  opjjorlunity  of  having  the 
hifetor}  olniy  laniily  I'roni  its  founder  Thomas  Bo.-vvell, 
in  1604,  recorded  and  illustrated  by  Johnson's  pen. 
Such  was  his  goodness  to  me,  that  when  I  presumed  to 
solicit  him  for  fco  great  a  iavour,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
"  Let  me  have  all  the  materials  you  can  collect,  and  1 
will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  English;  then  let  it  be 
printed,  and  ccpies  of  it  deposited  in  various  places  for 
security  and  preservation."  lean  now  only  do  the  host 
1  can  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  keeping  my  great  Mas- 
ter steadily  in  view.  Family  histories,  like  the  ma- 
gines  majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I 
wish  that  those  who  really  have  blood,  would  be  more 
careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course.  Svme  have 
juffected  to  laugh  at  the  history  of  the  house  ot  Yvery  ;i 
it  would  be  well  if  many  others  would  transnjit  their 
pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy  and 
generous  zeal,  with  which  the  Noble  Lord  who  compil- 
ed that  work,  has  honoureu  and  perpetuated  his  ances- 
try. 

Ou  Thursday,  April  10,  1  introduced  to  him,  at  his 
house  in  Boll-court,  the  Honourable  and  Keverend  Wil- 
liam Stuart.2  ?on  ol  the  Karl  oi  Bute ;  a  gentleman  tru- 
ly worthy  oi  being  known  to  Johnson  ;  being,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  ele- 
gant manners,  an  exemplary  parish  priest  in  every  re- 
spect. 

After  s(  me  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  tour  which 
Johnson  and  I  hadmaue  to  the  Hebrides  was  mention- 
ed.— Johnson.  "  1  got  an  acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it 
than  by  any  thing  that  1  remember.  1  saw  quite  a  dif- 
ferent system   of  life."     Boswell.    "  You    would  not 

1  f Written  bj  John,  Earl  of  Egmont.     M.] 

2  (At  thai  lime  \  icai  ct  Lut(  n  in  Bcdlcrdsliie,  where  he 
lived  loi  some  years,  and  inlly  nierited  the  character  giveii  of 
him  in  the  text;  now  [1&G6]  .Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Primate  of  Ireland.     M.] 
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like  to  make  the  same  journey  again  ?"  Joiinson- 
'■'  Why  no,  sir;  not  the  same  :  it  is  a  tale  told.  Gravi- 
na,  an  Italian  critick,  observes,  that  every  man  desires 
to  see  that  ol  which  he  has  read ;  hut  no  man  desires  to 
read  an  account  ot"  what  he  has  seen:  so  much  does  de- 
scription tail  short  of  reality.  Description  only  excites 
curiosity:  seeing  satisfies  it.  Other  people  may  go  and 
see  the  Hebrides."  Boswell.  "  I  should  wish  to  go 
and  see  some  country  totally  ditfereot  from  what  1  have 
been  used  to;  such  as  Turkey,  where  religion  and  ev- 
ery thing  else  are  difterent."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir; 
there  are  two  objects  of  curiosity, — the  Christian  world, 
and  the  Mahometan  world.  All  the  rest  may  be  con- 
sidered as  barbarous."  Boswell.  "  Pray,  sir,  is  the 
'  Turkish  Spy'  a  genuine  book  ?"  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir.  Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  Life,  says,  that  her  father 
wrote  the  first  two  volumes:  and  in  another  book, 
'  Dunton's  Life  and  Errours,'  we  find  that  the  rest  was 
written  by  one  Sanity  at  two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Midgeiey."] 

Boswell.  "  This  has  been  a  very  factious  reigni,  ow- 
ing to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  Government."  JoHl^- 
SON.  "  /  think  so,  sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity,  grew 
timidity.  Yet  this  is  reasoning  d  posteriori^  and  may 
not  be  just.  Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been  punish- 
ed, I  believe  faction  would  have  been  crushed  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  sanguinary  reign. 
A  man  cannot  tell  d  priori  what  will  be  best  for  govern- 
ment to  do.  This  reign  has  been  very  unfortunate 
We  have  had  an  unsuccessful  war ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  we  have  been  ill  governed.  One  side  or 
other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  must  win  at 

1  ["  The  Turkish  Spy"  was  pretended  to  have  been  writ- 
ten originally  in  Arabick  ;  from  Arabick  translated  into  Italian, 
and  thenre  iuio  Eui^li'h.  Thi;  re;il  author  of  the  work, which  was 
in  fact  originally  written  in  Italian,  was  I.  P.  Marana,  a  Ge- 
noese, who  difd  at  Paris  in  1693. 

John  Dunton  in  his  life  says,  that  "  Mr.  William  Bradshaw 
received  from  Pr.  Mide;elcy  forty  'hillino^s  a  sheet  for  writing 
part  of  the  '  Turkish  Spy  •/  "  bu  I  do  not  find  that  he  anv 
where  mentions  SauU  as  engaged  in  ihat  work.     M.] 

VOL.    V.  H 
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play.  When  we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  gov- 
erned; nor  were  the  French  better  governed,  when 
Louis  beat  ua." 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  whom,  though  a  Whig, 
he  highly  valued.  One  of  the  best  things  he  ever  said 
was  to  this  gentleman;  who  before  he  set  out  for  Ire- 
land as  Secretary  to  Lord  Norlhington,  when  Lord 
Lieutenant,  expressed  to  the  Sage  some  modest  and  vir- 
tuous doubts,  whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  practise 
those  arts  which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in  that  situa- 
tion has  occasion  to  employ.  "  Don't  be  alVaid,  sir 
(said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant  smile),  you  will  soon 
make  a  very  pretty  rascal." 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonderful  extent 
and  variety  of  London,  and  observed,  that  men  of  curi- 
ous inquiry  might  see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  very 
few  could  even  imagine.  He  in  particular  recommend- 
ed to  us  to  explore  Wapping,  which  we  resolved  to 
do  4 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him,  was  very 
much  distressed  that  a  large  picture  which  he  had 
painted  was  refused  to  be  received  into  the  Exhibition 
of  ihe  Royal  Academy.  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  Johnson's 
character  so  superticially,  as  to  represent  him  as  unwil- 
ling to  do  small  acts  of  benevolence  :  and  mentions,  in 
particular,  that  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to 
write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  he  was  remarkable,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  tor  what  she  denies  to  him;  and,  above  all,  for 
this  very  sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to 
whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of  service.  He  now 
gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  uhich  I  was  diligent 
enough,  with  his  permission,  to  take  copies  at  the  next 

1  We  accordingly  carried  our  scherue  into  execution,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1792  ;  but  whether  from  that  uniformity  which  has  in 
modern  times,  in  a  great  degree,  f-prfrari  through  every  pait  of 
the  metropolis,  or  from  our  want  of  sufficient  exertion,  we  were 
disappointed. 
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coffee-house,  while    Mr.    Windham  was   so  good  as  to 
stay  by  me. 


"  TO    SIR   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


"  Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off  from  all 
credit  and  all  hope,  by  the  rejection  of  his  picture  from 
the  Exhibition.  Upon  this  work  he  has  exhausted  all 
his  powers,  and  suspended  all  his  expectations :  and, 
certainly,  to  be  refused  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  publick,  is  in  itself  a  very  great  hard- 
ship.    It  is  to  be  condemned  without  atrial. 

''If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this  incapa- 
citating edict,  you  would  deliver  an  unhappy  man  from 
great  alBiction.  The  Council  has  sometimes  reversed 
its  own  determination ;  and  I  hope,  that  by  your  inter- 
position this  luckless  picture  may  be  got  admitted. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'- 

"  April  12,  1783." 

"  TO    MR.    EARRV. 


"  Mr.  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the  exhibition  gives 
him  more  trouble  than  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  Council  could  imagine  or  intend.  He  considers  dis- 
grace and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  your 
determination. 

He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  received  af- 
ter rejection ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  precedent,  I 
earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  use  your  interest  in  his 
favour.  Of  his  work  1  can  say  nothing  ;  1  pretend  not 
to  judge  of  painting;  and  this  picture  I  never  saw  :  but 
I  conceive  it  extremely  hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from 
the  possibility  of  success  ;  and  therefore  1  repeat  mj' 
request  that  you  will  propose  the  re-consideration  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  case  ;  and  if  there  be  any  among  the  Council 
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with  whom  my  name  can  have  any  weight,  be  pleased 
to  communicate  to  them  the  desire  of,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
•'April  12,  nSS." 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ; 
and  Mr.  Lowe's  performance  was  admitted  at  Somer- 
set Place.  The  subject,  as  I  recollect,  was  the  De- 
luge at  that  point  of  time  when  the  water  was  verging 
to  the  top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to 
the  spot  was  seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  race, 
exclusive  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark  of  Noah. 
This  was  one  of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and  with  one 
of  his  hands  held  aloft  his  infant  child.  Upon  the  small 
remaining  dry  spot  appeared  a  famished  lion,  ready  to 
spring  at  the  child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe  told  me 
that  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  picture  is  noble 
and  probable." — "  A  compliment,  indeed  (said  Mr. 
Lowe),  from  a  man  who  cannot  lie,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  men- 
tioning his  bad  health,  and  that  he  intended  a  visit  to 
Lichfield.  "  It  is  (says  he),  with  no  great  expectation  of 
amendment  that  I  make  every  year  a  journey  into  the 
country ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  those  whose  kind- 
ness has  been  often  experienced." 

On  April  18,  (being  Good-Friday)  I  found  him  at 
breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner,  upon  that  day,  drinking 
tea  without  milk,  and  eating  a  cross  bunn  to  prevent 
faintness ;  we  went  to  St.  Clement's  church,  as  former- 
ly. When  we  came  home  from  church,  he  placed  him- 
self on  one  of  the  stone  seats  at  his  garden  door,  and  I 
took  the  other,  and  thus,  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  pla- 
cid frame  of  mind  he  talked  away  very  easily.  Johkson. 
"  Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  not  be  very 
hospitable  ;  I  should  not  have  crowds  in  my  house." 
BuswELL.  "  Sir  Alexander  Dick  tells  me,  that  he  re- 
members having  a  thousand  people  in  a  year  to  dine  at 
his  house  ;  that  is,  reckoning  each  person  as  one,  each 
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time  thi\t  he  dined  there."  JofmsoN'.  "That,  sir,  is 
about  three  a  day.''  Boswell.  "•  How  your  statement 
lessens  the  idea."  Johnson.  "  That,  sir,  is  the  good 
ofcountin<^.  It  hrings  every  thing  to  a  certainty,  which 
before  floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely."  Boswell. 
"  But  Oinne  ignotum  pro  rnagnifico  est :  one  is  sorry  to 
have  this  diminished."  JoHNSo^.  ^' Sir,  you  should 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  delighted  with  errour."  Bos- 
well. "  Three  a  day  seem  but  few."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  he  who  entertains  three  a  day  does  very  liberally. 
And  if  there  is  a  large  family,  the  poor  entertain  those 
three,  for  they  eat  what  the  poor  would  get :  there 
must  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  given  to  the  poor, 
or  thrown  out."  Boswell.  "  I  observe,  in  London, 
that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather  bones,  which  I  un- 
derstand are  manufactured."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ; 
they  boil  them,  and  extract  a  grease  from  them  for 
greasing  wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of  the  best  pieces 
they  make  a  mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafts  to 
knives,  and  various  other  things;  the  coarser  pieces 
they  burn  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes."  Boswell. 
"Porwhat  purpose,  sir  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  for 
making  a  furnace  for  the  chemists  for  melting  iron.  A 
paste  made  of  bnrni  bones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat  . 
than  any  thing  else.  Consider,  sir;  if  you  are  to  melt 
iron,  you  cannot  line  your  pot  with  brass,  because  it  is 
softer  than  iron,  and  would  melt  sooner;  nor  with  iron, 
for  though  malleable  iron  is  harder  than  cast  iron,  yet 
it  would  not  do  ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt  bones  will  not 
melt."  Boswell.  "  Do  you  know,  sir,  1  have  discov- 
ered a  manufacture  to  a  great  extent,  of  what  j^ou  only 
piddle  at, — scraping  and  drying  the  peal  of  oranges.' 
At  a  place  in  Newgate-street,  there  is  a  prodigious 
quantity   prepared,  which  they   sell  to  the  distillers." 

1  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  an  anonymous  Annofator  on 
my  Work,  that  the  reason  why  Dr.  Johnson  collected  the 
peels  of  squpezed  orang-^s,  may  be  found  in  the  358th  Lelter 
in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection,  where  it  appears  that  he  recom- 
mended "  dried  orange-peel,  finely  powdered."  as  a  medi- 
cine. 

vol.  v.  h  2 
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Johnson.  "  Sir,  i  believe  they  make  a  higher  thing: 
out  of  them  than  a  spirit;  they  make  what  is  called 
orange-butter,  the  oil  of  ti)e  orange  inspissated,  which 
they  mix  perhaps  with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it 
fragrant.     The  oil  does  not  fly  off  in  the  drying." 

BoswELL.     ''  I  wish  to  have  a  good  walled  garden." 
Johnson.     "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  worth   the  ex- 
pense to  you.     We  compute,  in  England,  a  park-wall  at 
a  thousand  pounds  a  mile;  now  a  garden-wall  must  cost 
at  least  as  much.      You  intend  your  trees  should  grow 
higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.     Now  let  us  see  ; — for  a 
hundred  pounds  you  could  only  have  forty-four  square 
yards,  which  is  very  little;   for  two  hundred    po^inds, 
you  may  have  eighty-four  square  yards,  which  is  very 
well.     But  when  will  you  get  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate  ?  No,  sir.  such 
contention  with  Nature  is  not  worth  while.      I   would 
plant  an  orchard,  and  have  plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripen 
well  in  your  countr}-.     My  friend.  Dr.  Madden,  of  Ire- 
land, said,  that,  '  in  an  orchard  there  should  be  enough 
to  eat,  enough  to   lay  up,  enough  to    be  stolen,   and 
enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.'     Cherries  are  an  ear- 
ly fruit ;  you  may  have  them  ;  and  you  may  have  the 
early  apples  and  pears."     Boswell.     "  We  cannot  have 
nonpareils." — Johnson.     "Sir,  you  can  no  more  have 
nonpareils  than  you  can  have  grapes."     Boswkli..  "We 
liave   them,  sir;   but  they    are   very    bad."     Johnson. 
"  Nay,  sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thing  merely   to  shew 
that  you  cannot  have  it.     From  ground  that  would  let 
for  forty  shillings  yon  may  have  a  large  orchard  ;  and 
you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings.     Nay,  you  may 
graze  the  ground  when  the  trees  are  grown  up;  you 
cannot,  while  they  are  young."     Boswell.     "  Is  not  a 
goed  garden  a  very  common  thing   in  England,  sir?" 
JoHKSOA.     "Not  so  common,  sir,  as   you  imagine.     In 
Lincolnshire  there  is  hardly  an  orchard ;  in  Staffordshire 
very  little  fruit."  Boswell.  "  Has  Langton  no  orchard  ?" 
Johnson.     "  No,    sir."       Boswell.     "  How    so,   sir  ?" 
Johnson.     "  Why,  sir,  from  the  general  negligence  of 
the  county.       He  has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has 
it."     Boswell.     A  hot-house  is  a  certain  thing ;  I  may 
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have  that."  Johnson.  A  hot- hou.se  is  pretty  certain  ; 
but  you  must  tirjst  build  it,  then  you  must  iteep  tires  in 
it,  ami  you  mu>t  have  a  gardener  to  take  care  of  it." 
BoswKLL.  "  Hut  if  i  have  a  gardener  at  any  rate  ? — " 
JuHNsoN.  "■  Why,  yes."  Busvvell.  '"  I'd  have  it  near  ray 
house  ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the  orchard," 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  I'd  have  it  near  my  house. — I  would 
plant  a  great  many  currants;  thelruit  is  good,  and  they 
make  a  pretty  sweetmeat." 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may  tliink 
trilling,  in  order  to  shew  clearly  how  this  great  man, 
whose  mind  could  grasp  such  large  and  extensive  sub- 
jects, as  he  has  shewn  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet 
well-intbrmed  in  the  common  affairs  ot  life,  and  loved 
to  illustrate  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocution,  came 
in,  and  then  we  went  up  stairs  into  the  study.  1  asked 
him  if  he  had  taught  many  clergymen.  Johnson.  "  1 
hope  not."  Walker.  "  1  have  taught  only  one,  and 
he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  my  teaching, 
but  by  his  own  natural  talents."  Johnson.  "  Were  he 
the  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would  not  have  it  told 
that  he  was  taught."  Here  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  clergy- 
man to  have  it  known  that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and 
graceful  delivery?  Bosweix.  "Will  you  not  allow, 
sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught  to  read  well  ?"  '^John- 
son. "  Why,  sir,  so  lar  as  to  read  better  than  he  might 
do  without  being  taught,  yes.  Formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  no  difference  in  reading,  but  that 
one  read  as  well  as  another."  Boswell.  "•  It  is  woo- 
dertul  to  sec  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastick  about  orato- 
ry as  ever."  Walkkr.  "  His  enthusiasm  as  to  what 
oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great:  but  he  reads  well." 
Johnsun.  "  He  reads  well,  but  he  reads  low;  and  you 
know  it  is  much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  high : 
fur  when  you  read  high,  you  are  much  more  limited, 
your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  the  variety  is 
less  in  proportion  to  the  loudness.  Now  some  people 
have  occasion  to  speak  to  an  extensive  audience,  and 
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must  speak  loud  to  be  heard."     Walker.     "  The  art  is 
to  read  strong',  though  low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language  ; — Johnson.  "It 
must  have  come  by  inspiration.  A  thousand,  nay,  a 
million  of  children  could  not  invent  a  language.  Wlule 
the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  understanding 
enough  to  form  a  language  ;  by  the  time  that  there  is 
understanding  enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We 
know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannct  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes  to 
England  when  advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces  Eng- 
lish tolerably  well ;  at  least  such  instances  are  very- 
rare.  When  I  maintain  that  language  must  have  come 
by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  is  requir- 
ed for  rhetorick,  and  all  the  beauties  of  language ;  for 
when  once  man  has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he 
may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only 
that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give 
man  the  faculty  of  sjteech  ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may- 
have  speech  ;  which  1  think  he  could  no  more  find  out 
without  inspiration,  that  cows  or  hogs  would  think  of 
such  a  faculty."  Walker.  "  Do  j'ou  think,  sir,  that  there 
are  any  perfect  synonimies  in  any  language  ?"  John- 
son. "  Originally  there  were  not ;  but  by  using  words 
negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be  con- 
founded with  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  "  A  friend  of  mine  (said 
he),  came  to  me  and  told  me,  that  a  lady  wished  to  have 
Dr.  Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a 
motto.  1  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better  than  Currat 
Lex.  I  was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned,  that 
is,  to  have  the  sentence  changed  to  transportation  :  but, 
,when,  he  was  once  hanged,  1  did  not  wish  he  should  be 
made  a  saint." 

'  Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Burney,  came  in, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  entertained  with  her  conversa- 
tion. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extravagantly  ex- 
pensive. Johnson,  from  his,  dislike  to  exaggeration, 
would  not  allow  that  it  was  distinguished  by  any  extra- 
ordinary pomp.      "  Were  there  not  six  horses  to  each 
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coach  ?"  said  Mrs.  Burney.  Johnson.  "  Madam,  there 
were  no  more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes." 

Mrs.  Burney  wondered  that  some  very  beautiful  new 
buildings  should  be  erected  in  Moorfields,  in  so  shock- 
ing a  situation  as  between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  said  she  could  not  live  (here.  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  madam,  you  see  nothing  there  to  hurt  you. 
You  no  more  think  of  madness  by  having  windows  that 
look  to  Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  by  having  win- 
dows that  look  to  a  church-yard."  Mrs.  Burney.  ♦'  We 
may  look  to  a  church-yard,  sir;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  raind  of  death."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it  is  right  that  we  should  be 
kept  in  mind  of  madness,  which  is  occasioned  by  too 
much  indulgence  of  imagination.  I  think  a  very  moral 
use  may  be  made  of  these  new  buildings:  I  would 
have  those  who  have  heated  imaginations  live  there, 
and  take  warning."  Mrs.  Buknev.  "  But,  sir,  many 
of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad  have  become  so  from 
disease,  or  from  distressing  events.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune  ;  and,  therefore,  to 
think  of  them  is  a  melancholy  consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too  late 
for  the  service  of  the  church  at  three  o'clock.  I  took 
a  walk,  and  left  him  alone  for  some  time  ;  then  re- 
turned, and  we  had  coffee  and  conversation  again  by 
ourselves. 

1  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  as 
a  curious  case  for  his  opinion. — "  He  is  the  most  inex- 
plicable man  to  me  that  I  ever  knew.  Can  you  ex- 
plain him,  sir?  He  is,  i  really  believe,  noble-minded, 
generous,  and  princely.  But  his  must  intimate  friends 
may  be  separated  from  him  for  years,  without  his  ever 
asking  a  question  concerning  them.  He  will  meet 
them  with  a  formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indifference  ; 
but  when  they  come  close  to  him,  and  fairly  engage 
him  in  conversation,  they  find  him  as  easy,  pleasant, 
and  kind,  as  they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes  that 
what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed;  but  stay 
away  tVom  him  tor  half  a  year,  and  he  will  neither  call 
on  you,  nor  send  to   inquire  about   you."     Johnson. 
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"  Why,  sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly,  as 
I  do  not  know  him;  but  I  should  not  like  to  have  such 
a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and  vvi«hnot 
to  he  interrupted  by  his  friends;  Amici fures  tempnris. 
He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so  much  occupied 
with  petty  pursuits,  that  he  may  not  want  friends.  Or 
he  may  have  a  notion  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appear- 
ing indifferent,  while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more  indif- 
ferent at  his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's,  at 
seven,  and  then  parted. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easter-day,  after  attend- 
ing solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  came  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  found  Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  sitting  with  him. 
Mr.  Lowe  mentioned  the  great  number  of  new  build- 
ings of  late  in  London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  ob- 
served, that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  not  increas- 
ed. Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  the  bills  of  mortality  prove 
that  no  more  people  die  now  than  formerly;  so  it  is 
plain  no  more  live.  The  register  of  births  proves 
nothing,  for  not  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  are 
born  there."  Boswell.  "I  believe,  sir,  a  great  many 
of  the  children  born  in  London  die  early."  Johnson. 
"Why,  yes,  sir."  Boswell.  "  But  those  who  do  live, 
are  as  stout  and  strong  people  as  any  :  Dr.  Price  says, 
they  must  be  naturally  strong  to  get  through."  John- 
son. "  That  is  system,  sir.  A  great  traveller  ob- 
serves that  it  is  said  there  are  no  weak  or  deformed 
people  among  the  Indians;  but  he  with  much  sagacity 
assigns  the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  the  hardship 
of  their  life  as  hunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak 
or  diseased  children  to  grow  up.  Now  had  I  been  an 
Indian,  I  must  have  died  early;  my  eyes  would  not 
have  served  me  to  get  food.  I  indeed  now  could  tish, 
give  me  English  tackle;  but  had  I  been  an  Indian  I 
must  have  starved,  or  they  would  have  knocked  me  on 
the  head,  when  they  saw  I  could  do  nothing."  Bos- 
well. "  Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  care  of  you: 
vte  are  told  they  are  fond  of.oratory  ;  you^vould  have 
talked  to  them."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  ^ihould  not 
have  lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk  ;  I  should  have 
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been  dead  before  I  was  (en  years  obi.  Depend  upon 
it,  sir,  a  savaq'e,  when  lie  is  hungry,  will  not  carry 
about  with  him  a  loohy  ot  nine  years  old,  who  cannot 
help  hiinsoir.  They  have  no  affection,  sir."  Boswell. 
"  1  believe  natural  affection,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
is  very  <mall  "  .Tohxsov.  "  Sir,  natural  affection  is 
nothing:  but  affection  from  principle  and  established 
duty,  is  .^odietiiiies  wonderfully  strong."''  Lowe.  "A 
hen,  sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  her- 
self." Jon.vsu.N.  "But  we  don't  know  that  the  hen  is 
hungry  :  let  the  hen  be  fairly  hungry,  and  I'll  warrant 
she'll  peck  the  corn  herself.  A  cock,  1  believe,  will 
feed  hens  instead  of  himself;  but  we  don't  know  that 
the  cock  i'^  hungry."  Boswell.  "  And  that,  sir,  is  not 
from  affliction  but  gallantry.  But  some  of  the  Indians 
have  affection."  JohnsoxV.  "  Sir,  that  they  help  some 
of  their  children  is  ;'!ain ;  for  some  of  them  live,  which 
they  could  not  do  without  being  helped." 

I  dined  vvith  him  ;  the  company  were,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Desmoulin«,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed 
not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  grew  drowsy  soon  after 
dinner,  and  retired,  upon  which  I  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's  seat  in  the 
country,  from  whence  I  was  recalled  by  an  express, 
that  a  near  relation  of  mine  had  killed  his  antagonist 
in  a  duel,  and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded,  I  saw 
little  of  Dr.  Johnson  till  Monday,  April  28,  when  I 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and  in- 
troduced the  subject,  which  then  chiefly  occupied  my 
mind.  Johjtson.  "1  do  not  see,  that  fighting  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden  in  Scripture;  I  see  revenge  forbidden, 
but  not  self-defence."  Boswell.  "The  Quakers  say 
it  is  ;  'Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek,  offer 
him  also  the  other.'"  Johnson.  '"But  slay,  sir;  the 
text  is  meant  only  to  liave  the  effect  of  moderating 
passion  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  take  it  in  a  lit- 
eral sense.  We  see  this  from  the  context,  where 
there  are  other  recommendation*,  which  I  warrant  you 
the  Quaker  will  not  take  literally  ;  as,  for  instance, 
'From  him  that  would  borrow  of  theo.  turn  thou  not 
away.'     Let  a   man  whose   credit    is  bad,    come   to  a 
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Quaker,  and  say, '  Well  sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds  ;' 
he'll  find  hiri)  as  unwilling  as  any  other  man.  No,  sir^ 
a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invades  his  character, 
as  he  may  shoot  him  who  attempts  to  break  into  his 
house.'  So  in  1715.  my  friend,  Tom  Gumming  the 
Quaker,  3aid  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would  drive  an 
ammunition  cart ;  and  we  know  that  the  Quakers  have 
sent  flannel  waiscoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to 
fight  better."  Bosweli..  "  When  a  man  is  the  ag- 
gressor, and  by  ill-usage  forces  on  a  duel  in  which  he 
is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to  hope  that  he  is 
gone  to  a  state  of  happiness?"  Johxson.  "Sir,  we 
are  not  to  judge  determinately  of  the  state  in  which  a 
man  leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a  moment  have  re- 
pented effectually,  and  it  is  possible  may  have  been 
accepted  of  God.  There  is  in 'Camden's  Remains' 
an  epitaph  upon  a  very  wicked  ni^n,  who  wi^s  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,   in  which  he  is  supposed  to 

say, 

'  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  askM,  I  mercy  found.'  "i 

1  I  think  it  necessary  to  caution  ray  readers  against  conclu- 
ding that  in  this  or  any  other  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  they 
have  his  serious  and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  duel- 
ling. In  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit.  p. 
386,  it  appears  that  he  ma  ie  this  frank  confession  :  "Nobody 
at  times  talks  more  laxly  than  I  do  ;■""  and,  ibid.  p.  231.  "  He 
fairly  owned  he  could  not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling." 
We  may,  therefore  infer,  that  he  could  no(  think  that  justifia- 
ble, which  seems  so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  from  the  prevalent 
notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman  who  receives  a  challenge  is  re- 
duced to  a  dreadful  alternative.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  fL'rnished  by  a  clause  in  the  will  of  the  Jatt  Colonel 
Thomas,  of  the  Guards,  written  the  Dit;ht  btfore  he  lell  in  a  du- 
el, Septembers,  1783:  "  In  tlie  first  place,  1  comn;it  my  soul 
to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of  his  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  ir- 
religious step  I  now  (in  compliance  with  the  unwarrantable 
customs  of  this  wicked  world)  put  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  taking." 

2  [In  repeating  this  epitaph  Johnson  improved  it.     The    ori- 
ginal runs  tlius : — 

"  Btlwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  I  asked,  mercy  1  found.' "     M.J 
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BoswELi.  "  Is  not  tho  rxpressiosi  in  the  Burial-service, 
'  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,' 
too  strong'  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  whnn  those  over  whose  bodies  it  is  said, 
have  been  notoriously  profane  ?"  Johnson.  "  It  is 
sure  and  certain  hope,  sir;  not  belief.''''  I  did  not  insist 
further;  but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper.^ 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  so  as  to 
be  incommoded  with  corpulency  ;  he  said,  "He  eats 
too  much,  sir."  Boswixl.  "  I  don't  know,  sir;  you 
will  see  one  man  fit  who  eats  moderately,  and  another 
lean  who  eats  a  groat  deal.''  JoH^■so^.  "  Nay,  sir, 
•whatever  may  be  the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is 
plain  that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than  he 
should  have  done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion  that 
consumes  food  better  than  common  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting  something  to  it." 
BoswELL.  "  But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be  distend- 
ed ?"  JoHNSov.  "  Y  es,  sir,  they  may  be  distended  ; 
but  that  is  not  tat." 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for 
supposed  delinquencies  in  ladia.  Johnson.  "  What 
foundation  there  is  for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they 
•will  not  sret  at  him.     Where  bad  actions  are    commit- 


1  Upon  this  objection  the  Reveren:!  Mr.  Ralph  Churton, 
Fellow  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford,  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  s:itisfactory  observation.  '•  The  passage  in  the 
liurial-service  does  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  person  in- 
terred, but  the  general  resurrection  ;  it  is  in  sure  aud  certain 
hope  of  Ihe  resurrection  ;  not  his  resurrection.  Where  the 
deceased  is  really  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  very  different, 
'  as  our  hope  is  thi^  our  brother  doth,'  [rest  in  Christ"!  a  mode 
of  speech  consistent  with  everything  but  obsolute  certainty 
that  the  person  departed  doth  no/  rest  in  Christ,  which  no  one 
can  be  assured  of,  without  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven, 
In  the  first  of  these  places  also,  '  eternal  life'  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  eternity  of  bliss,  but  merely  tlie  eternity  of  the  state, 
whether  in  happiness  or  in  misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  rt-sur- 
rectiou  ;  which  is  probably  the  sense  of 'the  life  everlasting,' 
in  the  Apostles  Creed.  See  Wheatly  and  Bcnuet  oo  tbe  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

VOf..  V.  I 
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ted  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure 
tlie  evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold  ;  there  is  a 
cloud  between  which  cannot  be  penetrated  :  therefore 
all  distant  power  is  bad.  1  am  clear  that  the  best  plan 
tor  the  ofovornment  ol'lndia  is  a  despotick  governour; 
for  if  he  be  a  good  man,  it  is  eviilendy  the  best  gov- 
ernment;  and  supposinof  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is 
better  to  have  one  j)!undi^rer  than  many.  A  governour, 
whose  power  is  checked,  lets  others  [)lunilor;  that  he 
himself  may  be  allowed  to  plunder;  but  if  despotick, 
lie  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  others  plunder,  the  less 
there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he  restrains  them;  and 
though  he  himself  plunders,  the  country  is  a  gainer, 
compared  with  being  plundered  by  numbers." 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which  bad 
been  received  for  reviewing;  and,  as  evidence  of  this, 
that  it  had  been  proved  in  a  trial,  that  Dr  Sliebbearo 
had  received  six  guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  litera- 
ry labour.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas 
for  a  particular  sheet,  but  not  coimnunibus  sheetibus.'^'' 
BoswEi.L.  "  Pray,  sir,  by  a  sheet  of  review  is  it  meant 
that  it  shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own  composition  ?  or 
are  extracts,  made  from  the  book  reviev.-ed,  deduct- 
ed ?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of 
what."  BoswELL.  "  I  think  that  it  is  not  reasonable. '^ 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more  easily 
write  a  sheet  all  his  own,  than  read  an  octavo  volume 
to  get  extracts."  To  one  of  Johnson's  wonderful  fer- 
tility ot  mind,  I  believe  writing  was  really  easier  than 
reading  and  extracting;  but  with  ordinary  men  the 
case  is  very  diSerent.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  care  and  judgement  with  vvhicb  extracts 
are  made.  I  can  suppose  the  operation  to  be  tedious 
and  dltficult;  but  in  many  instances  we  must  observe 
crude  morsels  cut  out  of  books  as  if  at  random :  and 
when  a  large  extract  is  made  from  one  place,  it  surely 
may  be  done  with  very  little  trouble.  Oie,  however, 
I  must  acknowledge,  might  be  led,  irom  the  piactice 
of  reviewe  s,  to  suppose  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in 
orio-inal  writing;  for  we  often  tind,  that  instead  ofgiv- 
jn<>-°aa  accurate  account  of  what  has  beea  done  by  the 
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author  whose  work  they  are  reviewing,  which  is  sure- 
ly the  proper  business  of  a  literary  journal,  they  pro- 
duce Some  plausible  and  ingenious  conceits  of  their 
own.  upon  the  topicks  wliich  have  been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  .Sheridan,  indignant  at  the 
neglect  of  his  oratorical  plans,  had  threatened  to  go  to 
America  ; — Jom.\soi\.  "  1  hope  he' will  go  to  America." 
BoswELL.  "The  Americans  don't  want  oratory." 
Johnson.     "  But  we  can  want  Sheridan."' 

On  Monday,  April  29,  I  iound  him  at  home  in  the 
forenoon,  and  Mr.  Seward  with  him.  Horace  having 
been  mentioned  ; — Boswell.  "  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  in  his  works.  One  tinds  there  almost  every 
thing  but  religion  "  Seward.  "He  speaks  of  his  re- 
turning to  it,  in  his  Ode  Parens  Dcorvm  cultor  et  infrc- 
qnens.'''  Johnson.  "Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest;  this 
was  merely  poetical."  Boswlil.  "  There  are,  I  am 
afraid,  many  people  who  have  no  religion  at  all.  Sew- 
AKD.  "  And  sensible  people  too."  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  not  sensible  m  that  respect.  There  must  be  either 
a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  tot^l 
neglect  of  so  very  important  a  concern."  Sewaro.  "  I 
wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without  religion." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  need  not  wonder  at  this,  when 
you  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  almost  every 
man's  life  is  passed  without  thinking  of  it.  I  myself 
was  for  some  years  totally  regardless  of  religion.  It 
had  dropped  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part 
of  my  life  Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  i  have 
never  lost  it  since."  Boswell.  "  My  dear  sir,  what 
a  man  must  you  have  been  without  religion ;  Why  yon 
must  have  gone  on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and — " 
Johnson,  (with  a  smile).  "  I  drank  enough  and  swore 
enough,  to  be  sure."  Sewaud.  "  One  should  think 
that  sickness,  and  the  view  of  death,  would  make  more 
men  religious."  John.-on.  "  Sir,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it:  they  have  not  tlie  tirst  nolion.  A 
man  who  has  never  had  religion  belbre,  no  more 
grows  religions  when  he  is  sick,  than  a  niim  who  has 
never  learnt  figures  can  count  when  he  has  need  of 
calculation," 
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I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  whom  we  valu- 
ed much,  but  observed  that  he  was  too  ready  to  intro- 
duce religious  discourse  upon  ail  occasions.  Johnson. 
"  VVhy,  yes,  sir,  he  will  introduce  religious  discourse 
without  seeing  whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and 
improvement,  or  produce  some  profane  jest.  He  would 
introduce  it  in  the  company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more 
such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  distinction  be- 
tween liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  teaching. 
JoHNso.\.  "  Consider,  sir  ;  ifyou  have  children  whom 
you  wish  to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  there  comes  a  Quaker  who  tries  to  per- 
vert them  to  his  principles,  you  would  drive  away  the 
Quaker.  You  would  not  trust  to  the  predomination 
of  right;  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions; 
you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads.  Now  the 
vulgar  are  the  children  of  the  State.  If  any  one  at- 
tempts to  teach  them  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the 
state  approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  re- 
strain him."  Seward.  "Would  you  restrain  private 
conversation,  sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  private  conversation  begins,  and  where 
it  ends.  If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the  great  ques- 
tion concerning  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by 
ourselves,  we  should  not  be  restrained  ;  for  that  would 
be  to  put  an  end  to  all  improvement.  But  if  we 
should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten  boarding-school 
girls,  and  as  many  boys,  1  think  the  magistrate  would 
do  well  to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate 
there." 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curious  little 
printed  poem,  on  repairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
by  David  Malloch,  which  he  thought  would  please 
Johnson,  as  afibrding  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had 
appeared  even  as  a  literary  character  by  the  name  of 
Malloch  ;  his.  changing  which  to  one  of  softer  sound  ]iad 
given  Johnson  occasion  to  introduce  him  into  his  Dic- 
tionary, under  the  article    Mias.i      This    piece  was,  I 

1  [Malloch,  as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me,  "  continued  to 
write  his  name  thus,  after  he  came  !o  London.     His  verses  pre- 
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suppose,  one  of  Mallcfs  first  essays.  It  is  preserved 
in  bis  works,  with  several  variations.  Johnson  having 
read  aloud,  I'roiu  the  beginning  of  it,  where  tliere  were 
some  conimon-place  assertions  as  to  the  superiority  of 
ancient  times; — '^  How  false  (said  he),  is  ail  this,  to 
say  that  in  ancient  times  learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to 
a  Peer  as  it  is  now.  In  ancient  times  a  Peer  was  as 
ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been  angry 
to  have  it  thought  he  could  write  his  name.  Men  in 
ancient  times  dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance with  which  nohody  would  dare  now  to  stand 
forth.  I  am  always  angry,  when  I  hear  ancient  times 
praised  at  the  expense  of  modern  times.  There  is  now 
a  great  deal  more  learning  in  the  world  than  there 
was  formerly  ;  for  it  is  universally  diti'used.  You  have, 
perhaps,  no  man  who  knows  a?  much  Greek  and 
Latin  as  Bentley  ;  no  man  who  knows  as  much  math- 
ematicks  as  Newton  :  but  you  have  many  more  men 
who  know  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  know  mathemat- 
icks." 

On  Thursday,  May  1.  I  visited  him  in  tlie  evening 
along  with  young  Mr.  Burke.  He  said,  ''  It  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and 
so  much  writing.  People  in  general  do  not  willingly 
read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  else  to  amuse  tbem. 
There  must  be  an  external  impulse  ;  emulation,  or  van- 
ity, or  avarice.  The  progress  which  the  understand- 
ing makes  through  a  book,  has  more  pain  than  pleas- 
fixed  to  his  second  edition  of  Thomson's  '  Winter,'  are  so  sub 
scribed,  and  so  are  his  Letters  written  in  I^ondon,  and  publish- 
ed a  few  days  ago  in  '  tiic  European  Magazine  ; '  but  he  soon 
afterwards  adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for  he  i«  so  call- 
ed in  the  list  of  Subscribers  to  Savage's  Miscellanies,  pruited  in 
1726  ;  aad  thenceforward  uniforiuly  Malltl^  in  all  his  writings." 
M.] 

[A  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  such  exemplification 
of  ./4/ia*  is  to  be  found  in  Johuson'i  Dictionary,  and  (hat  the 
whole  story  was  waggishly  fabricated  by  A\  iikes  in  the  North 
Briton.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio 
or  quarto  editions,  but  was  fidded  by  Johnson  ia  his  own  octavo^ 
Abriftgement,  in  1750.     J.  B. — O.] 
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ure  in  it.  Langnat^e  is  scanty,  and  inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  nice  gradations  and  mixtures  ©f  our  feelings. 
No  man  reads  a  booic  ot' science  from  pure  inclination. 
The  books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are  light 
compositions, which  contain  a  quick  succession  of  events. 
However,  I  have  this  year  read  all  Virgil  through.  I 
read  a  book  of  the  ^Eneid  every  night,  so  it  was  done 
in  twelve  night,  and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The 
Georgicks  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except 
the  fourth  book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by 
heart.  I  do  not  think  the  story  of  ^Eneid  interesting. 
I  like  the  story  of  the  Odjfssey  much  better;  and  this 
not  on  account  of  the  wonderful  things  which  it  con- 
tains;  for  there  are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the 
.•Eneid  ; the  ships  of  the  Trojans  turned  to  sea- 
nymphs, — the  tree  at  Polydorus'  tomb  dropping  blood. 
The  story  of  the  Odyssey  is  interesting,  as  a  great  part  of 
it  is  domestick. — It  has  been  said,  there  is  pleasure  in 
writing,  particularly  in  writing  verses.  I  allow,  you 
may  have  pleasure  from  writing,  after  it  is  over,  ifyou 
have  written  well;'  but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it 
again.  I  know  when  I  have  been  writing  verses,  I  have 
run  my  finger  down  the  margin,  to  see  how  many  1  had 
made,  and  how  few  1  had  to  make." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour,  and  al- 
though I  have  no  note  of  the  particulars  of  young  Mr. 
Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  in  gen- 
eral, that  it  was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  after- 
wards, "  He  did  very  well  indeed ;  I  have  a  mind  to 
tell  bis  father." 

"  TO    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this  is 
Mr.  Cruikshanks,  who  wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr. 
Hunter,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Acade- 

1  [Dum  pingit,  fruitur  arte  ;  post^uam  pinxerat,  fruitur  fruc- 
tu  artis.    Seneca.    K.] 
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my.  His  qualifications  are  very  generally  known,  and 
it  adds  dignity  to  the  institution  thatsucii  men'  are  can- 
didates.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  May  2,  1783." 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  Johnson 
till  Tiiursday,  May  15,  when  I  find  what  follows:  Bos- 
well.  "  I  wish  much  to  be  in  Parliament,  sir  "  John- 
so.N.  '•  VVhy,  sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to  sup- 
port any  administration,  you  would  be  the  worse  for 
being  in  Parliament,  because  you  would  be  obliged  to 
live  more  expensively." — Boswell.  "  Perhaps,  sir,  I 
should  be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  Parliament.  I 
never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should  be  vexed  if 
things  went  wrong."  Johnson.  "  That's  cant,  sir.  It 
would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  house,  than  in  the  gal- 
lery :  publick  affairs  vex  no  man." — Boswell.  "Have 
not  they  vexed  yourself  a  little,  sir?  Have  not  you 
been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by 
that  absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  '  That  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished?' "  Johnson.  "Sir,  I  have 
never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  eat  an  ounce  less  meat. 
I  would  have  knocked  the  factious  dogs  on  the  head, 
to  be  sure ;  but  I  was  not  vexed.''''  Boswell.  "  I  de- 
clare, sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed, 
and  took  a  pride  in  it;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  cant;  for  I 
own  I  neither  eat  less,  nor  slept  less."  Johnson.  "My 
dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You  may  talk  as 
other  people  do:  you  may  say  to  a  man,  'Sir,  1  am 
your  most  humble  servant.'  You  are  not  his  most  hum- 
ble servant.  You  may  say,  '  These  are  bad  times;  it  is 
a  melancholy  thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times.'  You 
don't  mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man,  '  I  am  sorry 
you  had  such  bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey, 
and    were  so    much  wet.'     You  don't   care  sixpence 

1  Let  it  be  rememberefl  by  those  who  accuse  Dr.  Johnson 
of  illiberality,  that  both  were  Scotchrmn^. 
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whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk  in  this  man- 
ner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  society  :  but  don't  think 
fodi-hly.'' 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  "Don't 
set  up  for  what  is  called  hospitality  :  it  is  a  waste  of 
ti'ne,  and  a  waste  of  money  ;you  are  eaten  up,  and  not 
the  more  respected  for  your  liberality.  Ifyour  house 
be  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you  A  man  who  stays 
a  week  with  another,  makes  him  a  slave  for  a  week." 
BoswELL.  "-But  there  are  people  sir,  who  make  their 
houses  a  home  to  their  guests,  and  are  themselves  quite 
ea-jy."  Johnson.  "  Then,  sir,  home  must  be  the  same 
to  the  guests,  and  they  need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough  in  per- 
sons not  much  accustomed  to  entertain  company,  that 
there  must  be  a  degree  of  elaborate  attention,  other- 
wise company  will  think  themselves  neglected ;  and 
such  attention  is  no  doubt  very  fatiguing.  He  proceed- 
ed :  "1  would  not,  however,  be  a  stranger  in  my  own 
country ;  1  would  visit  my  neighbours,  and  receive 
their  visits  ;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  vis- 
its. If  a  gentleman  comes  to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he 
does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  I  do  not  go  to  see 
him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks  ;  then  we  are  very  com- 
plaisant to  each  other.  No,  sir,  you  will  have  much 
more  influence  by  giving  or  lending  money  where  it  is 
wanted,  than  by  hospitality." 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time. 
Having  mentioned  that  1  had  that  morning  been  with 
old  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  remembered  their  former  intima- 
cy with  a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  me,  "  Tell  Mr. 
Sheridan,  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  shake  hands 
with  him."  Bosvvell.  "  It  is  to  me  very  wonderful 
that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so  long."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment  that  he 
does  not  visit  me  ;  it  is  partly  falling  out  of  the  habit, 
— partly  disgust,  as  one  has  at  a  drug  that  has  made 
him  sick.  Besides,  he  knows  that  I  laugh  at  his  orato- 
ry." 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends,  of  whona 
be,  as  well  as  I,  had  a  very  high  opinion.     He  expati- 
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ated  in  his  praise  ;  but  added, "  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  Whig, 
a  bottomless  Whig,  as  they  all  are  now." 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  interest  of 
an  eminent  person  then  in  power;  adding,  "but  I 
have  no  claim  but  the  claim  of  friendship  ;  however, 
some  people  will  go  a  great  way  for  that  motive." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  will  go  all  the  way  from  that 
motive."  A  gentleman  talked  of  retiring.  "  Never 
think  of  that,"  said  Johnson.  The  gentleman  urged, 
-' I  should  then  do  BO  ill."  Johnson.  "Nor  no  good 
either.     Sir,  it  would  be  a  civil  suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at  tea,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated Miss  Burney,  the  author  of  "Evelina"  and  "Ce- 
cilia," with  him.  I  asked,  if  there  would  be  any  speak- 
ers in  Parliament,  if  there  were  no  places  to  be  obtain- 
ed. Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  Why  do  you  speak  here  ? 
Either  to  instruct  and  entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent 
motive  ;  or  for  distinction,  which  is  a  seltish  motive," 
I  mentioned  "  Cecilia."  Johnson,  (with  an  air  of  ani- 
mated satisfaction)  "  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  '  Cecilia,'  talk 

OD." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of  his  pictures. 
Johnson.  "  Whatever  the  hand  may  have  done,  the 
mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  miod 
there,  which  you  find  nowhere  else.'" 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous,  or  one 
who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinations,  is  the  best. 
JoHxsorv.  "  Sir,  to  you,  the  man  who  has  overcome 
wicked  inclinations,  is  not  the  best.  He  has  more 
merit  to  himself:  I  would  rather  trust  my  money  to  a  man 
who  has  no  hands,  and  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal, 
than  to  a  man  of  the  most  honest  principles.  There  is 
a  witty  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had  a  small  bust 
of  Garrick  placed  upon  his  bureau.  'You  may  be  sur- 
prised (said  he),  that  1  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my 
gold  ; — but  you  will  observe,  he  has  no  hands,"' 

1  la  Mr.  Barry's  printed  analysis,  or  description  o{  these 
pictvires,  he  speaks  of  Johusoo^s  character  iu  the  highest 
terms. 
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On  Friday,  May  29,  being'  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next 
morning,  I  pas-sed  a  part  of  the  day  with  him  in  more 
than  usual  earnestness;  as  his  health  was  in  a  more 
precarious  state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had  parted 
from  him.  He,  however,  was  quick  and  lively,  and 
critical,  as  usual.  I  mentioned  one  who  was  a  very 
learned  man.  Johnson.  ••'  Yes,  sir,  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  learning';  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There  is 
never  one  idea  hy  the  side  of  another  ;  'tis  all  en- 
tangled :  and  then  he  drives  it  so  awkwardly  upon 
conversation  !" 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a  sin- 
cere Christian  might  be  disturbed,  even  when  con- 
scious of  having  lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  i^  consis- 
tent with  human  infirmily  ;  he  might  fear  that  he 
.should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be  guilty  of  such 
crimes  as  would  render  all  his  former  religion  vain. 
Could  there  be,  upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a  thing  as 
balancing  of  accounts?  Suppose  a  man  who  has  led  a 
good  life  for  seven  years,  commits  an  act  of  wicked- 
ness, and  instantly  dies  ;  will  his  formergood  life  have 
any  effect  in  his  favour?  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  a  man  has 
led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is  hurried  by 
passion  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  is  suddenly  carried  off, 
depend  upon  it  he  will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven 
years'  good  life  :  Gud  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him. 
Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes  that  a  sui- 
cide may  be  saved.  'If  (says  he),  il  should  be  object- 
ed that  what  I  maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  1  an- 
swer, I  am  not  to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it.'  "  Boswkix. 
"But  does  not  the  text  say,  'As  the  tree  falls,  so  it 
must  lie?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  as  the  tree  falls: 
but, — (after  a  little  pause) — that  is  meant  as  to  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  effect  ofa  sudden 
blast."  In  short,  he  interpreted  the  expression  as  re- 
ferring to  condition,  riOt  to  position.  Thecommonno- 
tion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  erroneous;  and  Sh^n- 
stone's  witty  remark  on  Divines  trying  to  give  the  tree 
a  jerk  upon  a  death  bed,  to  make  it  lie  favourably,  is 
not  well  founded. 
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I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's  I 
should  read.  He  said  ''  Read  any  of  them;  they  are 
all  s^ood." 

He  said,  "Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you  can. 
Live  within  yonr  income.  Always  have  something 
saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  your  imports  be 
more  than  your  exj)ort?,  and  you'll  never  go  far 
wrong." 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and  various 
range  of  his  acquaintance  there  never  had  hcen  any 
one  who  had  a  more  sincere  respect  and  aflection  for 
him  than  1  had.  Ho  said,  "  I  believe  it,  sir.  Were 
1  in  distress,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  should  sooner 
come  than  to  you.  1  should  like  to  come  and  have  a 
cottage  in  your  park,  toddle  about,  live  mostly  on  milk, 
and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell.  She  and  1  are 
good  friends  now;  are  we  not?" 

Talking  ot  devotion,  he  said,  "  Though  it  he  true 
that  '  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,' 
yet  in  this  state  of  being,  our  minds  are  more  piously 
affected  in  places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
in  others.  Some  people  have  a  particular  room  in 
their  houses,  where  they  say  their  prayers  ;  of  which 
1  do  not  disapprove,  as  it  may  animate  their  devo- 
tion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  blessing,  as  usu- 
al when  I  was  leaving  him  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
walked  from  his  door  to-day,  with  a  feartul  apprehen- 
sion of  what  might  happen  before  I  returned. 

"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLE    WILLIAM    WINDHAM, 
"  SIR, 

"  The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father  of  Miss 
Philips,'  a  singer,  who  comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the 
stage  at  Dublin. 

"Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends;  and  as  1  am 
of  opinion  that  neither  he  nor  his  daughter  will  do  any 
thine  that  can  disgrace  their    benefactors,  I  take    the 

1   Now  the  ceJebrated  JMrs.  Crouch. 
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liberty  of  entreating  you  to  countenance  and  protect 
them  so  far  as  may  be  suitable  to  your  station!  and 
character;  and  shall  consider  myself  as  obliged  by  any 
favourable  notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  you. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
*' London,  May  31,  1783." 

The  follewing  is  another  instance  of  his  active  be- 
nevolence : 


"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS . 
"  DKAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  you  some  of  my  god-son's^  perfor- 
mances, of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion. 
When  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I 
did  not  know  what  I  have  since  been  told,  that  Mr. 
Moser  had  admitted  him  among  the  students  of  the 
Academy.  What  more  can  be  done  for  him,  I  earnest- 
ly entreat  you  to  consider;  fori  am  very  desirous  that 
he  should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  con- 
nection with  him.  If  you  are  inclined  to  see  him,  I 
will  bring  him  to  wait  on  you,  at  any  time  that  you 
shall  be  pleased  to  appoint. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 
'•  June  2,  1783." 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him  this 
year,  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded  ;  for  not  long 
afterwards  he  had  a  dreadful  stroke  of  tbe  palsy,  of 
which  there  are  very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  let- 
ters written  by  himself,  to  shew  with  what  composure 

1  Mr.  Windham  was  at  this  time  in  Dublin,  Secretary  to  th« 
Earl  of  Northington,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  I relaad. 

2  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Patterson. 
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of  mind,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  his  steady 
piety  euabied  him  to  behave. 

"to  MR.  EDMUXD  ALLEN. 
'^  D£AR  SIR, 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  this  morning,  to  deprive  me 
of  the  powers  of  speech;  and  as  I  do  not  know  but 
that  it  may  be  his  turtlier  good  pleasure  to  deprive  me 
sooa  of  my  senses,  I  request  you  will  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me,  as  the  exigences 
of  my  case  may  require. 

"  I  am, 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson'." 
"  June  17,  1783." 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  has  pleased  Goo,  by  a  paralytick  stroke  in  the 
night,  to  deprive  me  of  speech. 

"  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's  assistance, 
as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy.  Let  me  see 
you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden 
with  you,  if  you  can  ;  but  come  yourself  at  all  events. 
I  am  glad  you  are  so  well,  when  I  am  so  dreadfully  at- 
tacked. 

'•  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimulants 
much  may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and 
rough,  would  not  rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to  action. 
As  it  is  too  early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recollect  what 
I  can,  that  can  be  suspected  to  have  brought  on  this 
dreadful  distress. 

"•  1  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently  for  an 
asthmatick  complaint;  but  have  forborne  for  some 
time  by  Dr.  Pepy^*'  persuasion,  who  perceived  my  leg^ 
beginning  to  swell.  1  sometimes  alleviate  a  painful,  or 
more,  properly  an  oppressive,  constriction  of  my  chest, 
by  opiates  ;  and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently, 
but  the  last,  or  two    last  times,  in  smaller  quantities. 

TOL.  v.  K 
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My  largest  dose  is  three  gniins,  and  last  night  1  took  but 
two.  Vou  will  suggest  these  things  (and  they  are  all 
that  1  can  call  to  mind)  to  ]^r.  Heberden. 

"  1  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson." 
"June  17,  1783." 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :' 
"On  Monday,  the  I6lh,  1  sat  for  my  picture,  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  litlle  inconvenience. 
In  the  afternoon  and  evening  1  felt  my?elf  light  and 
easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went 
to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  as  has 
been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  in- 
distinctness in  my  head,  which  lasted,  I  suppose,  about 
half  a  minute.  1  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that 
however  he  might  afflict  my  body,  he  wouid  spare  my 
understanding.  This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  in- 
tegrity of'  my  faculties,  1  made  in  Latin  verse.  The 
lines  were  not  very  good,  but  1  knew  them  not  to  be 
very  good:  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself 
to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

"  Soon  after  1  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  para- 
lytick  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me. 
1  had  no  pain,  and  so  litlle  dejection  in  this  drerdful 
state,  that  1  wondered  nt  my  own  apathy,  and  consid- 
ered that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should  come, 
would  excite  less  horrour  than  seem.?  now  to  attend  it. 
"  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  1  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production 
of  eloquence.  1  put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and 
I  think  repeated  it;  but  all  was  vain.  I  then  went  to 
bed.  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  1  think  slept.  When 
I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive  what  1  should  do. 
Though  GwD  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand  ; 
I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear 
friend* Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as 
I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  1  have  what  he  wanted. 


1  Vol.  II.  p.  268,  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  Collection. 
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My  first  note  vrns  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came 
in  talking,  and  couki  not  immediately  comprehend  why 
he  shoutd  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

"  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have 
a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should  re- 
quire. In  penning  this  note,  I  had  some  difficulty  ;  my 
hand,  knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters. 
I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring 
Dr.  Heberden  :  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who 
my  neiglibour.  My  physicians  are  very  friendly,  and 
give  me  great  hopes  ;  but  you  may  imagine  my  situa- 
tion. I  have  so  tar  recovered  ray  vocal  powers,  as  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  ar- 
ticulation. My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was  ! 
but  such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  ot 
every  faculty." 

"to  MU.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  had,  indeed  a  very  heavy  blow;  hut 
God,  who  yet  spares  my  life,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare 
ray  understanding,  and  restore  my  speech.  As  1  am 
not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no  particular  assistance,  but 
am  strongly  affected  by  Mrs.  Davies'  tenderness ;  and 
when  I  think  she  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad 
to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut  out; 
but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way  in  ;  and  if  you  come 
you  shall  be  admitted  :  for  I  know  not  whom  I  can  see, 
that  will  bring  more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or 
more  kindness  in  his  heart.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"June  18,  1783.'- 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  memo- 
rial of  Johnson's  regard  for  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  my  introduction  to  him.'     He  indeed  lov- 


1  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not  himself  intro- 
duce me  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  he  promised,  had  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing me  to  Davies,  the  immediate  introductor. 
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ed  Davios  cordially,  of  whom  I  shall  give  the  follow- 
ing' little  evidence.  One  day  when  ho  h.ul  tre;»ted  him 
vpith  too  much  asperity,  Tom,  v\ho  was  not  wiliiout 
pride  and  spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion  ;  but  he  had  hard- 
ly reached  home,  when  Frark,  who  had  been  ser-t  alter 
him,  delivered  this  note: — ^'■Come, come,  dear  Davies, 
I  am  always  sorry  when  we  quarrel;  send  me  word 
jhat  we  are  friends." 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
'^  DEAR   SIR, 

"  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly, 
and  very  agreeable  with  your  general  kindness.  I 
have,  indeed,  had  a  very  frightful  blow.  On  the  17th 
of  last  month,  about  three  in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess,  I  perceived  myself  almost  totally  deprived 
of  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  organs  were  so  obstruct- 
ed that  I  could  say  7io,but  could  scarcel}'  say  yes.  I  wrote 
the  necessary  directions,  for  it  pleased  Gou  to  spare 
my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brockles- 
by.  Between  the  time  in  which  1  discovered  my  own 
disorder,  and  that  in  which  I  sent  for  the  doctors,  I  had, 
I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprise  and  solitude,  a  little 
sleep,  and  Nature  began  to  renew  its  operations.  They 
came  and  gave  the  directions  which  the  disease  re- 
quired, and  from  that  time  1  have  been  continually  im- 
proving in  articulation.  I  can  now  speak,  but  the 
nerves  are  weak,  and  1  cannot  continue  discourse  long ; 
but  strength,  1  hope,  will  return.  The  physicians  con- 
sider me  as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday  at  church.  On 
Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined  with 
THE  CLUB,  where  Lord  Palmerston  was  proposed,  and, 
against  my  opinion,  was  rejected.'  I  designed  to  go 
next  week  with  Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I 
purpose  to  stay  about  teu  days,  and  then  try  some  oth- 
er air.  I  have  many  kind  invitations.  Your  brother 
has  very  frequently  inquired  after  me.     Most   of  my 

1  His  Lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is  aow  a  member 

of  THE   CLTTB. 
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friends    have,   indeed,    been   very    attentive.     Thank 
dear  Lord  llailes  for  his  present. 

'•  I  hope  you  tound  at  your  return  every  thin^  gay 
acd  prosperous,  and  your  lady,  in  particular,  quite  re- 
covered and  contirntied.  Pay  her  my  respects.  1  am, 
dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"London,  July  3, 1783." 

"to    MRS.    LUCY    PORTER,  IN    LICHFIELD. 
*'  DEAR    MADAM, 

"The  account  which  you  give  of  your  health  is 
but  melancholy.  May  it  please  God  to  restore  you. 
My  disease  affected  my  speech,  and  still  continues,  in 
some  degree,  to  obstruct  my  utterance  ;  my  voice  is  dis- 
tinct enough  for  a  while;  but  the  organs  being  still 
weak,  are  quickly  weary  :  but  in  other  respects  I  am,  I 
think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately  been  ;  and  can 
let  you  know  my  state  without  the  help  of  any  other 
hand. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own,  I  am 
gradually  mending.  The  physicians  consider  me  as 
cured,  and  I  had  leave  four  days  ago,  to  wash  the  can- 
tharides  trom  my  head.     Last  Tuesday  I  dined  at  the 

CLUB. 

"  i  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose  to 
change  the  air  frequently  this  summer;  whether!  shall 
wander  as  far  as  Staffordshire  I  cannot  tell.  I  should 
be  glad  to  come.  Return  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  all  that  have  shewn  attention  to 
me. 

"  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another,  and  con- 
sider our  sufferings  as  notices  mercifully  given  us  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  another  state. 

"  I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  old  friend 
Mr.  Levett  is  dead,  who  lived  with  me  in  the  house, 
and  was  useful  and  companionable  ;  Mrs.  Desmoulios 
is  gone  away  ;  and  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  much  decayed, 
that  she  can  add  little  to  another's  gratifications.     The 

VOL.    V.  K  2 
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world  passes  away,  and  we  are  passinsf  with  it ;  but 
there  is,  doubtless,  another  world,  which  will  endure 
for  ever.     Let  us  all  tit  ourselves  tor  it.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
'•London,  July  5,  ITSS." 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  constitution,  that 
he  recovered  from  this  alarming  and  severe  attack 
with  wonderful  quickness;  so  that  in  July  he  was  able 
to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where  he 
passed  about  a  fortnight,  and  made  little  excursions  as 
easily  as  at  any  time  of  his  life.  In  August  he  went  as 
far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  to  Heale,  the 
seat  of  William  Bowles,  Esq.  a  gentleman  whom  1  have 
heard  hinj  praise  for  exemplary  religious  order  in  his 
faijiiiy.  In  his  diary  1  tind  a  short  but  honourable  men- 
tion of  this  visit : — "  August  28,  I  came  to  Heale  with- 
out fatigue.     30.  lam  entertained  quite  to  my  mind.'" 

1  [in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  on  the  13th  of  August, 
we  find  the  following  melancholy  paragraph  : 

"  I  am  now  broken  wilh  disease,  without  the  alleviation  of 
familiar  friendship  ordomestick  society:  I  have  no  middle  state 
between  clamour  and  silence,  between  general  conversation 
and  self-tormenting  solitude.  L.evett  is  dead,  and  poor 
Williams  is  makintr  haste  to  die  :  I  know  not  if  she  will  ever 
more  come  out  of  her  chamber." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (August  2G)  he  adds,  "  Mrs.  Williams 
fancies  now  and  then  that  she  grows  better,  but  her  vital  pow- 
ers appear  to  be  slowly  burning  out.  Nobody  thinks,  howev- 
er, that  she  will  very  soon  be  quite  wasted,  and  as  she  suffers 
me  to  be  of  very  little  use  to  her,  I  have  determined  to  pass 
some  time  witli  Mr  Bowles  near  Salisbury,  and  have  taken  a 
place  for  Thursday. 

"Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received  from  change  of  air, 
some  tronr.  change  of  company,  and  some  from  mere  change  of 
place.  It  is  not  easy  to  grow  well  in  a  chamber  where  one 
has  long  been  sick,  and  where  every  thing  seen,  and  every  per- 
son speaking,  revives  and  impresses  images  of  pain.  Though 
it  be  true,  that  no  man  can  run  away  from  himself,  y^t  he  may 
escape  from  many  causes  of  useless  uneasiness.  Thaii  the  mind 
is  its  own  place,  is  the  boast  of  a  fallen  angel  that  had  learned 
to  lie.  Fxterual  locality  has  great  effects,  at  least  upon  all  em- 
bodied beingfs.  I  hope  this  little  journey  will  afford  me  at  least 
i«»e  suspense  of  Melancholy."     M.] 
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"to  dr.  brocklesby. 

^'sKAR  SIR,  Heale,  near  Salisbury,  Aug.  29,  1783. 

"Without  appearing  to  want  a  just  sense  of  your 
kind  attention,  1  cannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the 
day  which  seemed  to  appear  in  some  sort  perilous.  I 
rose  at  tive,  and  went  out  at  six ;  and  having  reached 
Salisbury  about  nine,  went  forward  a  few  miles  in  my 
friend's  chariot.  I  was  no  more  wearied  with  the 
journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hung,  rough  coach,  than 
I  should  have  been  Ibrty  years  ago.  We  shall  now 
see  what  air  will  do.  The  country  is  all  a  plain;  and 
the  house  in  which  I  am,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my 
window,  for  I  write  before  [  have  left  my  chamber,  is 
sufficiently  pleasant. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs. 
Williams;  it  is  great  consolation  to  the  well,  and  still 
greater  to  the  sick,  that  they  find  themselves  not  ne- 
glected: and  1  know  that  you  will  be  desirous  of  giving 
comfort,  even  where  you  have  no  great  hope  of  giving 
hielp. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I  find 

that  by  the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send  it   before 

the  thirty-first.     ,  „ 

•^  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

While  he  was  here  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby, acquainting  him  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,i 

1  [Inhia  letter  to  Miss  Susanna  Thrale,  Sept  9,  1783,  he 
thus  writes:  "  Praj  shew  mamma  thi*  passage  of  a  lelter  from 
Dr.  Brocklerby.  '  Mrs.  Williams,  from  mere  inanition,  has  at 
length  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  about  three  o'clock  this 
morning  (Sept.  6).  She  died  with  >uta  struggle,  retaining  her 
faculties  to  the  very  last,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  having  set 
her  house  in  order,  was  prepared  lo  leave  it,  at  the  last  sum- 
mons of  nature." 

In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Sept.  22,  he  adds,  "  Poor  Wil- 
liams has,  I  hope,  seen  the  end  of  her  afflictions.  She  acted 
with   prudeQC«,  and    she  bore   with  fortitude.      She  has  left 
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which  affected  him  a  good  deal.  Though  for  several 
years  her  temper  had  net  been  complacent,  she  had 
valuable  qualities,  ami  her  departure  left  a  blank  in  his 
house.  Upon  this  occasion  he,  according  to  his  habitu- 
al course  of  piety,  composed  a  prayer.i 

1  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concerning 
him,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  one  ol  his 
friends. 

"He  hud  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  saying,  that  he  thought  it 
must  be  highly  curious  to  trace  his  extraordinary  rise 
to  the  supreme  power,  from  so  obscure  a  beginning. 
He  at  length  laid  aside  his  scheme,  on  discovering  that 
all  that  can  be  told  of  him  is  already  in  print ;  and  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  procure  any  autbentick  informa- 
tion in  addition  to  what  the  world  is  already  possessed 
of."2 

"  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of  his 
life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  shew  how  small  a  quantity 
of  REAL  FICTION    there  is    in  the    world  ;  and  that  the 

"  Thou  thy  weary  task  has  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt  elocution,  her  universal 
curiosity  and  comprehensive  knowledge  would  have  made  her 
the  delight  of  all  that  knew  her.  She  has  left  her  little  to  your 
charity-school."     M.] 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  ^26. 

2  [Mr.  Malone  observes,  "  This,  however,  was  entirely  a 
mistake,  as  appears  from  the  Memoirs  published  by  Mr.  Noble. 
Had  Johnson  been  furnished  with  Ihe  materials  which  the  in- 
dustry of  that  gentleman  had  procured,  and  with  others  which, 
it  is  believed,  are  yet  preserved  in  manuscript,  he  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  produced  a  most  valuable  and  curious  history 
of  CromweiPs  life." 

[I  may  add,  that,  had  Johnson  given  ns  a  life  of  Cromwell, we 
should  not  have  been  disgusted  in  numberless  instances  with — 
"  My  Lord  Protector"  and  "  My  Lady  Protectukss  ;"  and 
certainly  the  brutal  ruffian  who  presided  in  the  bloody  assem- 
bly that  murdered  their  sovereign,  would  have  been  character- 
ized by  very  different  epithets  than  those  which  are  applied  to 
him  in  this  work,  where  we  find  hkn  described  as  "  the  bol» 
and  DETERMINED  Bradshaw."    M.] 
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same  imag-es,  with  very  little  variation,  have  served  all 
tlie  authors  who  have  ever  written.*' 

"•  His  tiiou.;hts  in  the  latter  part  of"  bis  life  were  fre- 
quently e:upli»yed  oti  hi?  ;)<  ceased  iVieods.  He  oiten 
uttered  tlie.-e,  or  such  like  seutences  :  "  Poo^-  man  ! 
and  (hen  he  died.' '' 

'•  Speaking  •>f  a  certain  literary  friend,  '  He  is  a  very 
ponjpous  puzzling  fellow  saiu  iif  >  :  hv  lent  me  a  let- 
ter oQce  lliat  somehody  had  written  to  him,  no  matter 
what  it  was  about ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  the  letter  back, 
and  expressed  a  mighty  value  for  it ;  he  hoped  it  was 
to  be  met  with  again,  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  1  laid  ray  hand  upon  it  soon  afterwards, 
and  gave  it  him  I  believe  I  said,  1  was  very  glad  to 
have  met  with  it.  O,  then  he  did  not  know  that  it 
signitied  any  thing.  So  you  see,  when  the  lettei  was 
lost,  it  was  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  and  when  it  was 
found  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing.'  " 

"  Th«  style  and  character  of  his  conversation  is  pret- 
ty generally  known  ;  it  was  certainly  conducted  in 
conformity  with  a  receipt  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  it  is  not 
clear,  I  apprehend,  that  this  conformity  was  either 
perceived  or  intended  by  Johnson.  The  precept  al- 
luded to  is  as  follows  :  '  In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either 
pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to 
speak  leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  than  hastily  : 
because  hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and  of- 
tentimes, besides  the  unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either 
to  stammering,  a  nou.plus,  or  harping  on  that  which 
should  follow  ;  whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the 
memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers, 
besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and  countenance.''  Dr. 
Johnson's  method  of  conversation  was  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  excite  attention,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct  (as 
it  happened),  without  wearying  or  confusing  his  com- 
pany. He  was  always  most  perfectly  clear  and  per- 
spicuous ;  and  his  lauguage  was  so  accurate,  and  his 
sentences  so  neatly    coustrucied,  that   his  conversation 

1  [Hints  for  Civil  CoaversatioQ. — Bacon's  Works,  4to.  vol.  i. 
p.  571.     M.] 
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miarht  have  been  all  printed  without  any  correction. 
At  the  same  limf,  it  was  easy  and  natural  ;  the  accu- 
racy ot"  it  had  no  appearance  of  labour,  constraint,  or 
stilfness  ;  he  seemed  more  correct  than  others,  by  the 
force  oi" habit,  and  the  customary  exercises  of  hispow- 
erlul  mind." 

"  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature. 
*  The  French  are  exc«.llent  in  this  (he  would  say), 
they  have  a  book  on  every  subject.'  From  what  he 
had  seen  of  them  he  denied  them  the  praise  of  «upe- 
ri<  r  politeness,  and  mentioned,  with  very  visible  dis- 
gust, the  custom  they  have  of  spitting  on  the  floors  of 
their  apartments.  '  This,  (said  the  Doctor),  is  as  gross 
a  thing  as  can  well  be  done;  and  one  wonders  how  any 
man,  or  set  of  men,  can  persist  in  so  offensive  a  prac- 
tice for  a  whole  day  together;  one  should  expect  that 
the  first  effort  towards  civilization  would  remove  it 
even  among  savages.' " 

"Baxter's  'Reasons  of  the  Christian  religion,' he 
thought  contained  the  best  collection  of  the  evidences 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system." 

"  Chymistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit  with 
Dr.  Johnson.  Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire,  he  attend- 
ed some  experiments  that  were  made  by  a  physician 
at  Salisbury',  on  the  new  kinds  of  air.  In  the  course 
of  the  experiments  frequent  mention  being  made  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a 
stern  manner  inquired,  '  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of 
Dr.  Priestley  ?'•  He  was  very  properly  answered, '  Sir, 

lido  not  wonder  at  Johnson's  displeasure  when  the  name 
of  Dr.  Priestley  was  mentioned  ;  foi  1  knew  no  writer  who 
has  been  suffered  to  publish  more  pernicious  doctrines.  I 
shall  instance  only  three.  First,  Materialism  ;  by  which  mind 
is  denied  to  human  nature  ;  which,  if  believed,  must  deprive 
us  of  every  elevated  principle.  Secondly,  JS''tcessity  ;  or  the 
doctrine  that  every  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  included 
in  an  unchangeable  and  unavoidable  system  ;  a  notion  lUterJy 
subversive  of  moral  government.  Thirdly,  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  \he  future  world,  (which,  as  he  is  pleased 
toinform  us,  will  be  adopted  to  onr  merely  improved  nature), 
^ill  be  materially   diffcreat  from  this ;  whieh,   if  believed, 
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because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these  important 
discoveries.'  On  this  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  well  con- 
tent; and  replied,  'Well,  well,  I  believe  we  are  ; 
and  let  every  man  have  the  honour  he  has  merited.'" 
"  A  fri-^ndwas  one  day,  about  two  years  bel'ore  his 
death,  struck  with  some  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great 
candour.  '  Well,  sir  (said  he),  I  will  always  say  that 
you  are  a  very  candid  man.' — '■  Will  you  ?  (replied  the 
Doctor) ;  I  doubt  then  you  will  be  very  singular.  But, 
indeed,  sir  (continued  he),  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a 
man  very  much  misunderstood.     I  am  not  an  uncandid, 

would  sink  wretched  mortals  into  despair,  a^  they  could  no 
longer  hope  for  the  "  rest  that  remainelh  for  the  people  of 
God,"  or  for  that  hippiness  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  some- 
thing beyond  our  present  conceptions  ;  but  would  feel  them- 
selves doomed  to  a  continuation  of  the  uneasy  state  under 
•whioh  they  now  groan.  I  say  nothing  of  the  petulant  intem- 
perance with  which  he  dares  to  insult  the  venerable  establish- 
ments of  his  cou  itry. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I  shall  quote  the  following 
passage,  which  appears  to  me  equally  absurd  and  impious,  and 
which  might  have  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men  who 
were  prosecuted  for  burnin?  his  house.  "I  cannot  (says  he), 
as  a  necssarinn  [mf-aning  necessitarian^^  hate  any  man  ;  be- 
cause 1  consider  him  as  being,  in  all  respects,  just  what  God 
has  ru'^'fe  him  lo  be  ;  and  also  as  doirux  u-iih  respect  to  me, 
nothing  l)ut  what  he  whs  expressly  designed  and  appointed  to 
do :  God  being  the  only  cause,  and  men  nothing  raore  than  (he 
instruments  ir.  his  hands  to  execute  all  his  pleasure.^'' — Illustra- 
tions of  Philosophical  Necessity,  p.  111. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appears  to  suppose 
that  Dr.  Johnton  not  only  endured,  but  almost  solicited,  an  in,' 
ttrview  with  Dr.  Priestley.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  declare 
my  firm  belit-f  that  he  never  did.  My  illustrious  friend  was 
particularly  resolute  in  not  giving  couateuauce  to  men  whose 
•writiiijrs  he  considered  as  perni<-ious  to  society.  I  was  present 
at  Oxford  when  Dr.  Price  even  before  he  had  rendered  him- 
self so  generally  obnoxious  by  his  zeal  fi>r  the  French  revolu- 
tion, came  into  a  company  where  Johnson  was,  who  instantly 
left  the  room.  Much  more  would  he  have  reprobated  Dr. 
Pri-stley 

Whosoever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation  of  this  Litera- 
ry Jack  of  all  Trades,  may  find  if  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled, 
"■  A  sM.vi.L  WHOhE-IiEvcTH  OP  Dr.  Priestlet,"  printed  foc 
Rivingtons  iu  St.  Paul's  Churcli-yard. 
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nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  1  sometimes  .«!ay  more  than  1 
mean,  in  jest  ;  and  iteopie  are  apt  to  believe  me  seri- 
ous :  however,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  whrn  1  was 
yonng-er.  As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  except  less 
of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  ^'ood  man, 
opoQ   easier  terms  than  1  was  formerly.'" 

On  his  return  from  Heale  be  wrote  to  Dr.  Bumey. — 
"I  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September,  at  noon,  to 
a  disconsolate  house.  You  and  I  have  lost  our  friends  ; 
but  you  have  more  friends  at  home.  My  domesiick 
companion  is  taken  trom  me.  She  is  much  missed,  i'or 
her  acquisitions  were  many,  and  her  curiosity  univer- 
sal; so  that  she  partook  of  every  conversation.  1  am 
not  well  enough  to  go  much  out;  and  to  sit,  and  eat, 
or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I  always  mean  to 
send  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies." 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  severe  trials  du- 
ring this  year.  The  stroke  of  the  palsy  has  been  related 
circumstantially  ;  but  he  was  also  afllicted  with  the 
gout,  and  was  besides  troubled  with  a  complaint  which 
not  only  was  attended  with  immediate  inconvenience, 
but  threatened  him  with  a  chirurgical  operation,  from 
which  most  men  would  shrink.  The  complaint  was  a 
sarcocele,  which  Johnson  bore  with  uncommon  firm- 
ness, and  was  not  at  all  frightened  while  he  looked  for- 
ward to  amputation.  He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Pott 
and  Mr.  Cruikshank.  1  have  before  me  a  letter 
of  the  30th  of  July  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in 
which  be  says,  •■'  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into  your 
hands  :"  and  another,  accompanying  a  set  of  his  '^  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  in  which  he  says,  "  1  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  these  volumes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  favours  which  you  have  bestowed  on,  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant."  I  have  in 
my  possession  several  more  letters  from  him  to  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  and  also  to  Pr.  Mudge  at  Plymouth,  which 
it  would  be  improper  to  insert,  a?  they  are  filled  with 
unpleasing  technical  details.  1  shall,  however,  extract 
from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Mudg%  such  passages  as  shew 
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cither  a  felicity  of  expression,  or  the  undaunted  slate  of 
his  mind. 

"  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of  your 
friendship,  determine  me  to  entreat  your  opinion  aiid 
advice." — ''  In  this  state  I  with  ^reat  earnestness  de- 
?ire  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Excision  is 
doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know  not  any 
means  of  palliation.  The  operation  is  doubtless  pain- 
ful, but  is  it  dang-erous?  The  pain  I  hope  to  endure 
with  decency;  but  I  am  loth  to  put  life  into  much 
hazard.'" — "  By  representiu^  the  gout  as  an  antagonist 
to  ttie  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to  make  it  wel- 
come. This  is  not  strictly  the  first  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is 
as  good  as  the  first  ;  for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  con- 
fined me  ;  and  the  first  was  ten  years  ago,  much  less 
fierce  and  fiery  than  this." — ••'  Write,  dear  sir,  what 
you  can  to  inform  or  encourage  me.  The  operation  is 
not  delayed  by  any  fears  or  objections  of  mine." 

"  TO  BEN NET  LANGTOX, ESQ. 
.  "  SEAR  SIR, 

"  You  may  very  reasonably  charge  me  with  insen- 
sibility of  your  kindness,  and  that  of  Lady  Rothes, 
since  I  have  suffered  so  much  time  to  pass  without  pay- 
ing any  acknowledgment.  I  now,  at  last,  return  my 
thanks,  and  why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you. 
I  went  into  Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  was 
there  much  employed  in  palliating  my  own  malady. 
Disease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  man  in  pain  is 
looking  after  ease  ;  and  lets  most  other  things  go  as 
chance  shall  dispose  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  1  have 
lost  a  companion,'  to  whom  I  have  had  recourse 
for  domestick  amusement  for  thirty  years,  and  whose 
variety  of  knowledge  never  was  exhausted  ;  and  now 
return  to  a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate.  1  carry 
about  a  very    troublesome  and    dangerous  complaint, 

1  Mis.  Anaa  Williacus. 
roL.  V,  L 
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which  admits  no  cure  but  by  thechirurgical  knife.    Let 
me  have  your  prayers.     1  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"London,  Sept.    29,   1783." 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his  being  put 
to  the  torture  of  amputation.  Hut  we  must  surely  ad- 
mire the  manly  resolution  which  he  discovered,  while 
it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writps,  "The 
gout  has  within  these  four  days  come  upon  me  with 
a  violence  which  I  never  experienced  before.  It  made 
me  helpless  as  an  infant.'" — And  in  anotlier,  having 
mentioned  Mrs.  Williams,  he  says, — "whose  death  fol- 
lowing that  of  Levett,  has  now  niade  my  house  a  soli- 
tude. She  left  her  lilt'e  substance  to  a  charity-school. 
She  is,  1  hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness,  nor 
want,  nor  sorrow.'' 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  mentioned  that  "  Baxter's  Anacreon,  which 
is  in  the  library  at  Auchinleck,  was,  I  tind,  collated  by 
my  father  in  i7!.i7,  with  the  MS.  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a  number  ot  Notes 
upon  it.  Would  you  advi:5e  me  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion of  it?" 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30. — "  You  should 
not  make  your  letter.s  such  rarities,  when  you  know, 
or  might  know,  the  uniform  state  of  my  hnalth.  It  is 
very  long  since  I  heard  t'rom  you  ;  and  that  1  have  not 
answered  is  a  very  insufficient  reason  lor  the  silence 
of  a  friend. — Your  Anacreon  is  a  very  uncommon  book  ; 
neither  London  nor  Cambridge  can  supply  a  copy  of 
that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  reprinted,  you  can- 
not do  better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes. — Besides  my 
constant  and  radical  disease,  i  have  been  for  these  ten 
day*  much  harrassed  with  ttie  gout ;  but  that  has 
now  remitted,  i  hope  Gud  will  yet  grant  me  a  little 
lonsrer  life,  and  make  me  less  unfit  to  appear  before 
him." 
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He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Siddons.  He  gives  this  account  ot  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  [October  ^^7]  : — "Mrs.  Sid  ions, 
in  her  visit  to  ine,  behaved  with  great  modesty  and  pro- 
priety, and  let't  nothing  behind  her  to  be  censnred  or 
despised.  Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  power- 
ful corrupters  of  mankind,  seem  to  have  depraved  her. 
1  siiall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother  Kemble 
calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  well.  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  1  talked  ot  plays  ;  and  she  told  me  her  intention  of 
exhibiting-  this  winter  the  characters  of  Constance, 
Catharine,  and  Isabella,  in  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  mi- 
nute of  what  passed  at  this  visit. 

"  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there  hap- 
pened to  b.;  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observ- 
ing, said  with  a  smile,  '  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occa- 
sion a  want  of  seats  to  other  people,  will  the  more  easi- 
ly excuse  the  want  of  one  yourself 

"Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great  good 
humour  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the  English 
drama;  and,  among  other  inquiries,  particularly  asked 
her  which  of  Shakspeare's  characters  she  was  most 
pleased  with.  Upon  her  answering  that  she  thought 
the  character  of  Queen  Catharine,  in  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  most  natural  : — '  I  think  so  too,  madam 
(said  he)  ;  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  1  will  once 
more  hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself.'  Mrs.  Siddons 
promiseil  she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of  acting' his 
favourite  part  for  him ;  but  many  circumstances  hap- 
pened to  prevent  the  representation  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  during  the  Doctor's  life. 

"In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  merits  of  some  of  the  principal  perform- 
ers whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  upon  the  stage. 
'  Mrs.  Porter,  in  the  vehemence  of  rage,  and  Mrs.  Clive, 
in  the  sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  What  Clive  did  best,  she  did  better  than 
Garrick  ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things  well  ; 
she  was  a  better  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  nature. — 
Pritchard,  in  common  life,    was  a   vulgar  idiot ;  she 
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would  talk  of  lier  gownd  ;  but,  when  she  appeared  up- 
on the  stage,  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  geiitilily  and  un- 
derstanding.— 1  once  talked  with  Colley  Cibber,  and 
thought  hiin  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  liis  art. — Gar- 
rick,  madam,  was  no  declaimer;  there  was  not  one  of  his 
own  scene-shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken  To  6e,  or 
not  to  be,  better  than  he  did  ;  yet  ne  was  the  only  actor  I 
ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call  ;i  master  both  in  tragedy 
and  cemedy ;  though  I  liked  him  best  in  comedy.  A 
true  conception  of  character,  and  natural  expression  of 
it,  were  his  distinguished  excellencies  "  Having  expa- 
tiated, with  his  usual  I'orce  and  eloquence,  on  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  conclud- 
ed with  his  compliment  to  his  social  talents;  'And  af- 
ter all,  madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on  the 
stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table.'" 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  acting  than  might  be  generally  supposed. 
Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble,  he  said,  "  Are 
you,  sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  your- 
self transformed  into  the  very  character  you  represent?" 
Upon  Mr.  Kemble's  ansvvering — that  he  had  never  felt 
so  strong  a  persuasion  himself;  ''  To  be  sure  not,  sir 
(said  Johnson)  ;  the  thing  is  impossible.  And  if  Gar- 
rick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster,  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  every  time 
he  performed  it."' 

1  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  was  present  when 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and 
was  received  in  a  very  courteous  manner. — See  "Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  June    179). 

I  found  among-  Dr.  Johnson's  papers,  the  following  letter  to 
him,  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bellamy  : 

"  TO    BR.    JOHNSOW. 
''  SIR, 

"■  The  flattering  remembrance  of  the  partiality  you  hon- 
oured me  with  some  years  ag.>,  as  well  as  the  humanity  you 
are  known  to  possess,  has  encouraged  me  to  solicit  jour  patron- 
age t\t  my  Benefit. 
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["to    MRS.    LUCY    PORTER,    IS   LICHFIELn. 
"  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Porter  of  which  your  maid 
has  sent  an  account,  must  have  very  much  surprised 
you.  The  death  of  a  friend  is  almost  always  unexpect- 
ed :  we  do  not  love  to  think  of  it,  and  therefore  are  not 
prepared  for  its  coming.  He  tvas,  1  think  a  religious 
man,  and  therefi)re  that  his  end  was  happy. 

"  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful  habita- 
tion. Last  month  died  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  been 
to  me  for  thirty  years  in  the  place  of  a  sister:  her 
knowledge  was  great,  and  her  conversation  pleasing. 
I  now  live  in  cheerless  solitude. 

"  My  two  last  years  have  passed  under  the  pressure 
of  successive  diseases.  1  have  lately  had  the  gout  with 
some  severity.  But  I  wonderfully  escaped  the  opera- 
tion which  I  mentioned,  and  am  upon  the  whole  restor- 
ed to  health  beyond  my  own  expectation. 

"  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round  us,  we  that 
are  left  must  cling  closer,  and,  if  we  can  do  nothing 
more,  at  least  pray    for  one   another;  and  remember, 

"  By  a  long  Chancery  suit,  and  a  complicated  train  of  unfor- 
tunate events,  I  am  reduced  to  (he  greatest  distress  ;  which 
obliges  me,  once  more,  to  request  the  indulgence  of  the  pub- 
lick. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  (he  honour  of  your  company,  and 
to  assure  you,  if  you  grant  my  request,  the  gratification  f  shall 
feel,  from  being  patronized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  infinitely  su- 
periour  to  any  advantage  that  may  arise  from  the  Benefit ;  as  1 
am,  with  the  profoundest  respect,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  G.    A.    BEI.LAMT." 

*     "No.  ll,Duke-!'treet,  St.  James', 
May  11,  nSS." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars,  which  prove  (hat 
my  illustrious  friend  lived  to  think  much  more  fiivourably  of 
Players  thaa  he  appear*  to  have  done  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life. 

VOL.  V.  L  2 
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that  as  others  die,   we  must  die  too,  and  prepare  our- 
selves diligently  tor  the  last  great  trial.     I  am,  madam, 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johkson."] 
■*«  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
Nov.  10,  1783." 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  attention  of  one 
of  his  friends  has  been  discovered  by  the  publication  of 
Mrs.  Thrale's  collection  of  Letters.  In  a  letttertoone 
of  the  Miss  Thrale's'  he  writes,  "A  friend,  whose  name 
1  will  tell  when  your  mamma  has  tried  to  guess  it, 
sent  to  my  physician  to  enquire  whether  this  long 
train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want 
of  money,  with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him  for  what 
occasion  required.  I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank 
him,  having  no  need  to  borrow."  And  afterwards,  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will 
tell  you,  that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard  Hamilton^ 
I  returned  him  a  very  thankful  and  respectful  letter."2 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common  friend,  and 
he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have  Johnson's 
letter  to  him  upon  this  occasion,  to  adorn  my  collec- 
tion. 

"  TO    THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE     WILLIAM    GERARD    HAMIL- 
TON, 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Yoi/R  kind  inquiries  after  my  affairs,  and  your 
generous  offers,  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  I  return  thanks  with  great  sincerity, 
having  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  gratitude  is 
due  to  such  friendship;  and  entreat  that  my  refusal  may 
not  be  imputed  to  sullenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in 
no  want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  my  physi- 
cians, of  little  expense  to  me.     But  if  any  unexpected 

1  Vol.  II.  p.  328. 

2  Vol.  II.  p.  542. 
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exi2;ence  should  press  me,  you  shall  see,  dear  sir,  how 
cheerfully  I  can  be  obliged  to  so  much  liberality. 
"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  Aod  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Nov.  19,  1783." 

I  tind  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of  his  kind 
attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who,  though  in  the  humble 
station  oi  a  ta'low  chandler  upon  Snow-hill,  was  a  wo- 
man of  excellent  good  sense,  pious  and  charitable.'  She 
told  me,  she  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Mrs.  Mas- 
ters, the  poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is 
said,  illuminated  here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own 
genius.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the  support 
of  the  Ladies'  charity-school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre. It  is  confined  to  females  ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afforded 
a  bint  for  the  story  of  Betty  Broom  in  "The  Idler." 
Johnson  this  year,  I  lind,  obtained  for  it  a  sermoQ 
from  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom 
he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  characterises 
as  "knowing  and  conversible ;"  and  whom  all  who 
ksew  his  Lordship,  even  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  politicks,  remember  with  much  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragedy,  enti- 
tled "The  Father's  Revenge,"  some  of  his  Lordship's 
friends  applied  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  to  prevail  on  Dr. 
Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  in  a  letter  to  that  lady.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in 
Lord  Carlisle's  possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lord- 
ship, trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  of  literature,  I 
wrote  to  him  requesting  the  favour  of  a  copy  of  it,  and 
to  he  permitted  to  insert  it  in  my  life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

1  [In  his  Will  Dr.  Johnson  left  her  a  book  "  at  her  election, 
*o  keep  as  a  token  of  remembrance."     M.] 

[This  excellent  womao  died  September  13,  1789,  aged  74. 
A.  C.J 
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Hi«  lorclship  was  so  good  as  to  comply  with  my  request, 
and  has  thus  enabled  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a 
very  fine  piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both  the  crit- 
ical skill  and  politeness  of  my  illustrious  friend;  and 
perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite,  may  induce 
the  noble  and  elegant  Author  to  gratify  the  world  by 
the  publication'  of  a  performance,  of  which  Dr.  Johnso* 
kas  spoken  in  such  terms. 


"  TO    MRS.    CHAPONE. 
"  MADAM, 

"  By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time,  I 
think  that  a  very  honourable  distinction  has  been 
shewn  me,  and  I  did  not  delay  the  perusal,  of  which  I 
am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

"  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely  reg- 
ular ;  the  stage  is  too  often  vacant,  and  the  scenes  are 
not  sufficiently  connected.  This,  however,  would  be 
called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical  defect ;  which  takes 
away  little  from  the  power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is 
seen  rather  than  felt. 

"A  rigid  examiner  of  the  distinction  might,  perhaps, 
wish  some  words  changed,  and  some  lines  more  vigor- 
ously terminated.  But  from  such  petty  imperfections 
what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

"  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is  of 
more  importance.  It  seems  to  want  that  quickness  of 
reciprocation  which  characterizes  the  English  drama, 
and  is  not  always  sufficiently  fervid  or  animated. 

"  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I  wish- 
ed omitted.  In  the  imagery  I  cannot  forbear  to  distin- 
guish the  comparison  of  joy  succeeding  grief  to  light 
rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to  darkness.     It  seems 

1  A  few  copies  onlj  of  this  tragedy  have  been  printed,  and 
given  to  the    author's  friends. 

2  Dr.  Johnson  having  been  very  ill  when  the  tragedy  wa* 
first  sent  to  him,  bad  declioed  the  consideration  of  it. 
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to  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  it  please.     It  is 
new,  just,  and  delightful.' 

"  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or  pre- 
served, I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but  was  much  inclined 
to  congratulate  a  writer,  who,  in  deriance  of  prejudice 
and  I'ashion,  made  the  Archbishop  a  good  man,  and 
scorned  all  thoughtless  applause, wtiich  a  vicious  church- 
man would  have  brought  him. 

"  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  Father  and 
Daughter  both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both  pe- 
nitent, divide  between  them  our  pity  and  our  sor- 
row. 

"  Thus,  madam,!  have  performed  what  I  did  not  wil- 
lingly undertake, and  could  not  decently  refuse  The  no- 
ble writer  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  sincere  criti- 
cism ought  to  raise  no  resentment,  because  judgement 
is  not  under  the  controul  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criti- 
cism, as  it  has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  to  be  more 
remote  from  possibility  of  offence. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
.  ♦»  Nov.  28,  1783." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  very  different 
nature  :  one,  whether  the  unconstitutional  influence 
exercised  by  the  Peers  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Commons,  by  means  of  fic- 
titious qualifications,  ought  not  to  be  resisted ; — the 
other.  What  in  propriety  and  humanity,  should  be  done 
with  old  horses  unable  to  labour.  I  gave  him  some 
account  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck  ;  and  expressed  my  sat 
isfaction  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  had,  at  two 
publick  meetings,  elected  me  their  Prceses,  or  Chair- 
man. 


1    "  1  could  have  borne  my  woes  ;  that  stranger  Joy 

Wo-inda  while  it  smiles : — The  long  imprison'd  wretch, 

Emarging  fromf;the  night  of  his  danip  cell, 

Shrinks  from  the  sun's   bright  beams  ;  aad  that  which 

flings 
Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  is  agony." 
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"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    E8^, 
*'  DEAR   SIR, 

"  Like  hU  other  men  who  have  great  friends,  you 
begin  to  feel  the  pangs  of  neglected  merit ;  and  all  the 
comfort  that  I  can  give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you 
have  probably  more  pa.igs  to  feel,  and  more  neglect  to 
3uffer.  You  have,  indeed,  begun  to  complain  too  soon  ; 
and  I  hope  I  am  the  only  confidant  of  your  discontent. 
Your  friends  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  gratify  person- 
al kindness;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy  in  strength- 
ening their  ministerial  interest.  If  a  vacancy  happens 
in  Scotland,  give  them  early  intelligence  :  and  as  you 
can  serve  Government  as  powerfully  as  any  of  your 
probable  competitors,  you  may  make  in  some  sort  a 
warrantable  claim. 

"  Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind 
you  delight  to  talk,  and  1  hate  to  hear.  Drive  all  such 
fancies  from  you. 

"On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I  think, 
the  foregoing  page  was  written  ;  to  which  one  disease 
or  another  has  hindered  me  trom  making  any  additions. 
I  am  now  a  little  better.  But  sickness  and  solitude 
press  me  very  heavily.  I  could  bear  sickness  better,  if 
I  were  relieved  from  solitude. 

"  The  present  dreadlul  confusion  of  the  publick  ougkt 
to  make  you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  hereditary  pos- 
sessions, which,  though  less  than  you  may  wish,  are 
more  than  you  can  want;  and  in  an  hour  of  religious 
retirement  return  thanks  to  Goo,  who  has  exempted 
you  from  any  strong  temptation  to  faction,  treachery, 
plunder,  and  disloyalty. 

"  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by  such  hon- 
ours as  they  can  besicsv,  content  yourself  with  your  sta- 
tion, without  neoiecting  your  profession.  Your  estate 
and  the  Courts  will  find  you  full  employment,  and  your 
mind  well  occupied  will  be  quiet. 

"The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they  apparently 
usurp  all  the  influence  they  gain  by  fraud  and  misrep- 
resentation, I  think  it  certainly   lawful,  perhaps  your 
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duty,  to  resist.     What  is  not  their  own,  they  have  only 
b)  robbery. 

'*•  Your  question  about  the  horses  gives  nie  more  per- 
plexity. 1  know  not  well  what  advice  to  give  you.  I 
can  ouly  recommend  a  rule  which  you  do  not  want  : 
— s^ive  as  little  paiu  as  you  can.  1  suppose  that  we 
ha\e  a  right  to  their  service  while  their  strength  lasts  ; 
what  we  can  do  with  them  afterwards,  1  cannot  so  easi- 
ly determine.  But  let  us  consider.  Nobody  denies, 
that  mau  has  a  righi  tirst  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  sheer 
the  5>heep,  aid  then  to  kill  them  for  bistable.  May  he 
not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first  work  a  horse,  and  llien 
kill  bim  the  easiest  way,  that  he  may  have  the  means 
ofanotiier  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and  sheep?  Man  is 
influenced  in  both  cases  by  diflerent  motives  of  self- 
interest.  He  that  rejects  the  one  must  reject  the 
other. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  Dec.  24, 1783.'" 

"A  happy  aod  pious  Christmas;  and  many  happy 
years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children." 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Mickle,  some  time  before  his 
death,  wrote  me  a  letiei  concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
which  he  mentions,  "  1  was  upwards  of  twelve  years 
acquainted  with  him,  was  trequeistly  in  his  company, 
always  talked  with  ease  to  him,  andean  truly  say,  that 
I  never  received  from  him  one  rough  word  " 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while  engaged  in 
translating  the  Lusiari,  had  a  dispute  of  considerable 
length  with  Johnson,  \\  ho,  as  usual,  declaimeduj  on  the 
misery  and  cnrruptioM  of  a  sea  life,  and  used  this  ex- 
pression: — "It  had  been  happy  for  the  world,  sir,  if 
your  hero  Gania,  Fiiixc  Henry  of  lortugal,  and  Cobim- 
bus,  had  never  been  born,  or  tliat  their  schemes  had 
never  gone  farther  than  their  ow.i  imaginations." — 
*' This  sentiment  (says  Mr.  Mickle),  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  '  Intiodiiciioii  to  the  \^  orld  Displayed,"  I, 
in  my  DissertatioD  prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  hare  contro- 
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▼erted;  and  though  authors  are  said  to  be  bad  judges 
of  their  own  works,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a 
friend,  that  that  dissertation  is  my  favourite  above  all 
that  1  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next  year,  when  the 
Lusiad  was  published,  1  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
addressed  me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles: — 
'Well,  you  have  remembered  our  dispute  about  Prince 
Henry,  and  have  cited  me  too.  You  have  done  your 
part  very  well  indeed  :  you  have  made  the  best  of  your 
argument ;  but  1  am  not  convinced  yet.' 

"  Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr.  Hoole  a 
proof  of  that  part  of  the  introduction,  in  which  I  make 
mention  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yourself,  and  other  well-wish- 
eis  to  the  work,  begging  it  migtit  be  shewn  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  in  place  of 
the  simple  mention  ol  him  which  I  had  made,  he  dic- 
tated to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stand'). 

"  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  about  twenty 
years  before  that  time,  he  himself  had  a  design  to  trans- 
late (he  Lusiad,  of  the  merit  of  which  he  spoke  hij^hly, 
but  had  been  prevented  by  a  number  of  other  engage- 
ments.'" 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter,  of  a  conversa- 
tion at  dinner  one  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  Mr.  Nicol,  the  King's  Bookseller,  and  i,  attempt- 
ed to  controvert  the  maxim,  "  better  that  ten  guilty 
should  escape,  that  one  innocent  person  suffer ;"  and 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power  of 
reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry  that  1  have 
no  record  of  that  day  :  but  I  well  recollect  ray  illustri- 
ous friend's  having  ably  shewn  that  unless  civil  institu- 
tions ensure  protection  to  the  innocent,  all  the  con- 
fidence which  mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be 
lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chronological  ar- 
rangement, should  have  appeared  in  my  account  o(  last 
year;  but  may  more  properly  be  introduced  here,  the 
controversy  having  not  been  closed  till  (his.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Shaw,  a  native  of  one  of  (he  Hebrides,  hav- 
ing entertained  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  po- 
ems ascribed  to  Ossian,  divested  himself  of  naizonai  big- 
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otry  ;  and  liavingf  travelled  in  the  Hisrhlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  furnish  him- 
self with  materials  lor  a  Gaelick  Dictionary,  which  he 
afterwards  compiled,  was  so  iully  satislied  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  the  riijht  upon  the  question,  that  he  can- 
didly pohlished  a  pamphlet,  slating  his  conviction,  and 
the  proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded.  A  per- 
son at  Edinhurgh,  of  the  name  of  Clark,  answered  this 
pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and  much  abuse  of  its  author. 
Johnson  took  Mr  Shaw  under  his  protection,  and  gave 
him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been 
admired  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  many  been  consid- 
ered as  conclusive.  A  few  paragraphs,  which  suffi- 
ciently mark  their  great  Author,  shall  be  selected. 

'•  IVIy  assertions  are.  for  the  most  part,  purely  nega- 
tive:  I  deny  the  existence  of  Fingal,  because  in  a  long 
and  curious  peregrination  through  the  Gaelick  regions 
I  have  never  been  able  to  tind  it.  What  I  could  not 
see  myself  1  suspect  to  be  equally  invisible  to  others  ; 
and  1  suspect  with  the  more  reason,  as  among  all  those 
who  have  seen  it  no  man  can  shew  it. 

"  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who 
disbelieve  the  genuir)eness  of  Ossian  to  a  blind  man, 
who  should  dispute  the  reality  of  colour*,  and  deny  that 
the  British  troops  are  clothed  in  red.  The  blind  man's 
doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he  did  not  know  by  experi- 
ence that  others  have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants  : 
but  what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Clark  which  Nature  has 
withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of  mankind? 

"The  .rue  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this.  Sup- 
pose a  man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbours,  was  told  by 
a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troops,  indeed,  wore  red 
clothes  for  their  ordinary  dress,  but  that  every  soldier 
had  liken  isH  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  which  he  put  on 
when  the  King  reviews  them.  This  he  thinks  strange 
and  desires  to  see  the  tine  clothes,  but  tinds  nobody  jQ 
forty  thousand  men  than  can  produce  either  coat  or 
waistcoat.  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at 
Port  Mahon  ;  another  has  alv/ays  heard  that  he  ou-Tht 
to  have  velvet  clolbes  somewhere;   aod  a  third  has 

VOL.  V.  M 
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heard  somebody  say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  vel- 
vet. Can  (lie  i;i(|nirer  be  blamed  if  he  g-oes  away  be- 
lievino:  llial  a  soldier's  red  coat  is  ail  iLut  he  bas  ? 

"  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be  sbamed 
or  silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower  contradictions,  let 
the  soldier  shew  his  velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the 
original  of  Ossian. 

'•  The  difl'erence  between  iis  and  the  blind  man  is  this  : 
the  blind  man  is  unconvinctid,  because  he  cannot  see  ; 
and  we,  because,  though  we  can  see,  we  find  that  noth- 
ing can  be  shewn." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  under 
which  .lohnsoM  now  laboured,  he  did  art  resign  himself 
to  despondency  and  discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and 
spirit  endeavoured  to  console  and  Hmu«e  his  miiid  with 
as  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  be  could  procure.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  mentioned  th*^  cordialiiy  with  which 
he  insisted  that  such  of  the  njembers  of  the  eld  club  in 
Ivy  lane  as  survived,  should  meet  again  and  dine  to- 
gether, which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at 
his  house  :  and  in  order  lo  ensure  Linu-.-lf  society  in  the 
eveoi'ig  for  three  days  in  the  week,  he  instituted  a  dub 
at  tlie  Essex  Head,  iu  Essex-street,  then  kept  by  Samu- 
el Greaves,  au  old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 


"  TO    SIR    JOSllVA    REYNOLDS. 
"  DEAR    SIR, 

'' It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out;  I  should 
else  have  waited  on  you  with  an  account  ol  a  little  eve- 
ning Club  which  we  are  establishing  in  Essex-street  la 
the  Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desirr'd  to  be  one.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now  kept  by  an  old 
servant  of  Thrale's.  The  cor.pany  is  numerous,  and, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The  terms 
are  lax,  and  the  expenses  light.  Mr.  Barry  was  adopt- 
ed by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  joined  with  me  in  forming 
the  plan.  VVe  meet  thrice  a  week,  aud  he  who  misses 
forfeits  two-pence. 
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"  If  you  nre  willing  (o  become  a  member,  drnw  a 
line  under  your  nntne.  Return  ihe  list.  We  m«et  for 
the  first  time  on  Monday  at  eight. 

"1  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
"Dec.  4,  1783." 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  .Toshiin  to  be  one  of  this  Club.  Bnt 
when  I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines  Rarringtop,  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  Mr.  Mnrphy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr. 
Joddrel,  Mr.  Paradise,  Dr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Windham,'  I 
shall  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  a  low  ale-house  as- 
sociation, by  which  Johnson  was  degraded.  Johnson 
himself,  like  his  namesake  Old  Ben,  composed  the 
Rules  of  his  Clob.a 

I  I  was  in  Scotland  when  thi*  Club  was  founded,  and  dnriu;^ 
all  the  winter.  Johnson,  however,  dcclari  d  I  sho'il  I  be  a  mem- 
ber, nnd  invifnted  a  wi  rd  upon  the  occasion  :  '*  Boswell  (said 
he),  i3  a  very  clubahh  inan.'"  When  I  came  to  lo\yn,  I  was 
proposed  by  Air.  Biirrinj^ton,  £.nd  chosen.  I  believe  there  are 
few  societies  wliero  there  is  better  couver^ation  or  mort-  deco- 
runn.  Several  ot'  us  resolved  to  rontinue  it  af'er  our  great 
founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  w-ie  adcied  ; 
and  now,  above  eight  years  fiaoe  that  loss,  we  go  on  haj)pily. 

2  Rules. 

"  To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  fo  drench 

Id  mirth,  which  after  no  repenting  draws." — MiLTOjr. 

"  The  Club  shall  consist  of  four-and-twenty. 

"  The  meetings  shall  be  on  tlie  Monday,  Thursday,  find  Sat- 
urday of  every  week;  but  in  the  week  before  Faster  there  shall 
be  no  meeting. 

"  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  once  a 
week,  but  not  oftener. 

"  Two  m^mbTs  shall  oblige  themselves  to  attend  in  their 
turn  every  night  from  eight  to  ten,  or  to  procure  two  to  attend 
in  their  room. 

"  Every  member  present  at  the  Club  shall  spf-nd  at  lea't  six- 
pence ;  and  every  member  who  ttays  away  shall  forfeit  three- 
pence. 

"■The  master  of  the  hou'e  sh^^ll  keep  an  account  of  the  absent 
members:  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  the  night  a  list  of  the 
forfeits  incurred. 
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In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a  spas- 
modick  asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was  conlined 
to  the  house  in  ^reat  pain,  being  soinelimes  nbli:^ed  to 
sit  all  night  in  liis  chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  so 
hui-tful  to  his  respiration,  that  he  couhl  not  endure  Iving 
in  bed  ;  and  there  came  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that 
oppressive  and  latal  disease,  a  dropsy  It  was  a  very 
severe  winter,  which  probably  aggravated  his  com- 
plaints; and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs. 
Williams  had  left  him,  rendered  his  life  very  gloomy. 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so  very 
ill,  that  she  could  contribute  very  little  to  his  relief. 
He,  however,  had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  which 
we  cojnmonly  see  in  people  afflicted  with  sickness.  He 
did  not  hide  his  head  from  the  world,  in  solitary  ab- 
straction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  visits  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances;  but  at  all   times,  when  he 

"  When  any  member  shall  return  after  absence,  he  shall  im- 
mediately lay  down  his  forfeits  ;  which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the 
President  shall  require. 

*'  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  man  shall 
adjust  his  own  expenses, 

"  The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  will  come  to  every 
member  once  a  month.  Whoever  shall  for  three  months  togeth- 
er omit  to  attend  himself,  or  by  suhstitutiun,  nor  shall  make  any 
apology  in  the  fourth  month,  shall  be  considered  as  having  ab- 
dicated the  Club. 

"  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
and  of  the  member  recommending  him,  shall  stand  in  the  Club- 
room  three  nights.  On  the  fourth  he  may  be  chosen  by  ballot ; 
sis  members  at  least  being  present,  and  two  thirds  of  the  ballot 
being  in  his  favour ;  or  the  majority,  should  the  numbers  not  be 
divisible  by  three. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  days  before, 
to  each  of  those  members  whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  is 
come. 

"  The   notice  may  be   in  these  words : — '  Sir,    On ;. 

the —  of ,  will  be  yuur  turn  of  presiding  at  the 

Essex   Head.     Your  company  is  therefore   earnestly  request- 
ed.' 

"  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  tor  the  waiter." 
Johnson's  definition  of  a  Club  in  this  sense,  in  his  Dictiona- 
ry, is,  "  An  assembly  of  good  fellows,    meeting  under  certain 
conditions.'" 
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was  not  overcome  by  sleep,  was  readj  forconversatioD 
as  in  his  best  days. 


"  to  mus.  lucy  porter,  iv  lichfield. 

"dear  madam, 

'••  Vou  may  perhaps  think  me  ne;?Ii2:ent  that  I  have 
not  written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of'your  brother : 
but  condolences  and  consolations  are  sncli  common  and 
such  useless  things,  that  the  omission  of  them  is  no  great 
crime:  and  mv  own  diseases  occupy  my  mind,  and  en- 
gage my  care.  My  nights  are  miserably  restless,  and 
njy  days,  theretorc  are  heavy.  I  try,  however,  to  hold 
up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

"  1  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired  ;  perhaps 
the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in  some  degree,  re- 
store it;  but  if  not,  we  mu«t  submit  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  time,  as  to  the  other  dispensations  of  Eter- 
nal Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let 
Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  Nov.  29,  1783." 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 

Samuel  Johnson,  a  year  in  which,  although  passed  in 
severe  indisposition,  he  nevertheless  gave  many  evi- 
dences of  the  continuance  of  those  wonderous  powers 
of  mind,  which  raised  him  so  high  in  the  intellectu- 
al world.  His  conversation  and  his  letters  of  this 
year  were  in  no  respect  inferiour  to  those  of  former 
years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  beino* 
alive  to  the  most  minute  curiosities  of  literature. 

"to    MR.    DILLY,    BOOKSELLER,    IN    THE    POULTRY. 

"sir, 

"There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books  which  used 
to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers  on  the  bridge,  and  which 
I  must  entreat  you    to   procure  me.     They  are  called 

VOL.   V.  M  2 
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Barton's  Bnnks  ;^  the  title  of  one  is  Jdnirable  Curiosi- 
ties, Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England.  I  belie v<^  there 
are  about  five  or  six  of  thr-m;  they  seem  very  pro- 
per to  allure  backward  re;iders :  be  so  kind  us  to  g:et 
them  for  me,  and  <cnd  me  them  with  the  best  printed 
edition  of  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted.' 
"  I  am,  &,c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
'•Jan.  6,  1784." 

"to    MR.   PERKINS. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  WAS  very  sorry  not  to  see  you  when  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  call  on  me  ;  but  to  disappoint  friends, 
and  if  they  are  not  very  good-natured,  to  disoblige 
them,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will 
pK-a>e  to  let  me  know  which  of  the  afternoons  in  this 
week  I  shall  be  favoured  with  another  visit  by  you  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  will  fake  all 
the  measures  that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"Jan.  21,  1784." 

His  attention  to  the   Essex-head  Club  appears  from 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,    a   gen- 

1   [The  following  list  comprises  several  of  these  books  ;  but 
probably  is  incomplete : 

1.  Historical  Remarques  on  London  and  Westminster  1681 

2.  Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  1681 

3.  Wonderful  Prodigies  1681 

4.  English  Empire  in  America  1685 
5-  Surprising  Miracles  of  Nature  and  Art  1685 

6.  History  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  1685 

7.  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World  1687 

8.  The  English  Hero,  or  Sir  Francis  Drake  1687 

9.  Memorable  Accidents,  and  unbeard-of  Trausactions  1693 

10.  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  "  1698 

11.  Unparalleled  Varieties  1699 

M.] 
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tleman  for  whom  he  deservedly  entertained  a  great  re- 
gard. 

"  TO    RICHARD    CLARK,  ESQ. 
''  DEAR   SIR, 

"  You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  the  house  as  President  ©f 
the  night.  This  turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the 
member  is  obliged  to  attend,  or  send  another  in  his 
place.  Yon  were  enrolled  in  the  Club  by  my  invita- 
tion, and  1  ought  to  introduce  you ;  but  as  I  am  hin- 
dered by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  v?ill  very  properly  sup- 
ply my  place,  as  introductor,  or  yours  as  President.  I 
hope  in  milder  weather  to  be  a  very  constant  attend- 
ant. 

"  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
«  Jan.  27,  t784.« 

"  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits  began 
with  the  year,  and  that  every  night  of  non-attendance 
incurs  the  mulct  of  three-pence,  that  is,  nine-pence  a 
week. 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously 
inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  enclosing  my  "  Letter 
to  the  People  of  Scotland,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
nation." — "  I  trust  (said  I),  that  you  will  be  liberal 
enough  to  make  allowance  for  my  differing  from  you 
on  two  points  [the  Middlesex  Election,  and  the  Amer- 
ican War],  when  my  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  according  to  your  own  heart,  and  when,  at 
a  crisis  of  doubtful  event,  I  stand  forth  with  honest 
zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful  Briton.  My  reason  for 
introducing  those  two  points  was,  that  as  my  opinions 
with  regard  to  them  had  been  declared  at  the  periods 
•when  they  were  last  favourable,  I  might  have  the 
credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  ministeri- 
al power." 
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"to    JAMC8    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  1  HEAR  of  many  inquiries  which  your  kipdnoss 
has  disposed  you  to  make  after  me.  I  liave  Icig  in- 
tended v'oii  a  Irna:  leifor.  uhich  pe-haps  the  im;»^ir.a- 
tion  of  its  leniTlh  liindti  eil  ir«e  from  Iteginiiing.  J  will, 
therefore,  content  myxelf  with  a  shorter. 

'•  Having  pron)oted  the  institution  of  a  new  Chib  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  the  house  of  an  ohi  servant  of 
Thrale's,  I  went  thither  'O  meet  the  company,  and  was 
seized  with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  so  violent,  that  with 
difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  house,  in  which  1  have  been 
confined  eiffht  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  I  know 
not  when  i  shall  he  aide  to  go  even  to  church.  The 
asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy  gains 
ground  upon  me ;  my  legs  and  thighs  are  very  much 
swollen  with  water,  which  I  should  he  content  if  I 
could  keep  there,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be 
higher.  My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and  very  tedi- 
ous.    And  yet  1  am  extremely  afraid  of  dying. 

"  My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope,  that  much  of 
my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and  that  some  degree  at 
least  of  recovery  is  to  be  expected  from  vernal  breezes 
and  summer  suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn,  I 
should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate  ;  though  how  to 
travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  companion  to 
conduct  me,  and  with  very  little  money,  I  do  not  well 
see.  Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs  in  Italy  ;  and 
Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where,  indeed,  he  died  ; 
but  he  was,  I  believe,  past  hope  when  he  went.  Think 
for  me  what  1  can  do. 

'"1  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write  again 
may  perhaps  tell  you  some  opinion  about  it;  but  you 
will  forgive  a  man  struggling  with  disease  his  neglect 
of  disputes,  politicks,  and  pamphlets.  Let  me  have 
your  prayers.    My  complimeDls  to  your  lady  and  young 
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ones.     Ask  your  physicians  about  my  case  :  and  desire 
Sir  Alexauder  Dick  lo  write  me  his  opinion. 
"1  am,  dear  sir,  SiC. 

"  JSam.  Johnson.'' 
"Feb.  11,1784.'» 

"to    MRS.    LUCY   PORTER,    IN    LICHFIEXD. 
"  MY    DEAREST    LOVE, 

'■''  I  HAVE  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma  and  drop- 
sy, but  received,  by  the  mercy  of  Goo,  sudden  and  un- 
expected reiiei'lasl  Thursday,  by  the  discharge  of  twen- 
ty pints  of  water.  Whether  1  shall  continue  free,  or 
shall  till  ag'aiu,  cannot  be  told.     Pray  for  me. 

"  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful ;  let  us  think 
nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to  prepare  for  it; 
what  ".ve  know  amiss  in  ourselves  let  us  make  haste 
to  amend,  and  put  our  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  intercession  of  our  Saviour.  1  am,  dear 
madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  J  OHNSOK." 
"Feb.  23,  1784." 

"to    JAMES    BOSWELL,    ES*. 

"bear  sir, 

"  [  HAVE  just  advanced  so  far  towards  recovery  as 
to  read  a  pamphlet ;  and  you  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  tirst  pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.  I  am 
very  much  of  your  opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel  great  in- 
dignation at  the  indecency  with  which  the  King  is  ev- 
ery day  treated.  Your  paper  contains  very  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  constitution,  very 
properly  produced  and  applied,  it  will  certainly  raise 
your  character,'  though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you 
a  Minister  of  State. 


1   I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  wilh  a  letter,  in  which  I  thus  expres- 
sed myatlf:  '•  My  principles  may  appear  to  you  too  moaaichi- 
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"  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  aj^ain,  and 
tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter  relating^  to 
me,  tor  which  I  will  give  her,  if  she  i;*  willing  to  give  it 
me,  another  guinea.  The  letter  is  of  consequence  on- 
ly to  me. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  &.c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  London,  Feb.  27,  1784." 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I  should  ask 
our  physicians  about  his  case,  and  desire  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  to  send  his  opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from 
that  very  amiable  Baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever ;  and  mention- 
ed his  expressions  to  me  in  the  note  accompanying  it, — 
'•  With  my  most  affectionate  wishes  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
recovery,  in  which  his  triends,  his  countr}',  and  all 
mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake:"  and  at  the  same  time 
a  full  opinion  upon  his  case  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like 
Dr.  Cuilen,had  the  advantage  of  having  passed  through 
the  gradations  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  by  study 
and  practice  had  attained  to  such  skill,  that  my  father 
settled  on  hitn  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  tor  five 
years,  and  titty  pounds  a  year  during  his  life,  as  an 
honorarium  to  secure  his  particular  attendance.  The 
opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  beginning,  "  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health  your 
very  learned  and  illustrious  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  labours 
Under  at  present." 

Gal :  but  I  know  and  am  persuaded,  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  true  principles  of  liberty  Be  ibis  as  it  may,  you,  sir, 
are  now  tiie  Prime  Minister,  called  by  tlie  Soverei;2n  to  maintain 
th<-  right  of  the  Crown,  as  well  fcs  those  of  the  people,  against 
a  violent  faction.  As  such,  you  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  sup- 
port of  every  good  subject  in  every  department."  He  answer- 
ed, '>  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  sentiments  you  do 
ine  the  honour  to  express,  and  have  observed  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  zealous  and  able  support  given  to  the  Cause  of  the 
PpBLicK  in  the  work  you  were  so  good  to  transmit  to  me." 
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"  TO    JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

'•  Preskntly  after  I  had  sent  away  my  last  letter, 
I  received  your  kind  niodic;il  packet.  1  am  very  much 
obliged  both  to  you  and  to  your  physicians  f"(;r  your 
kind  attention  to  my  di-sease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  sent 
mo  an  excellent  consilium  medicum^  ail  solid  practical 
experimental  knouledare.  I  am  at  present  in  the  opin- 
ion of  my  physicians  (Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brock les- 
by),  as  well  as  my  own,  goings  on  very  hopef"ully.  I 
have  just  b.-'ofon  to  take  viii-vjar  of  squills.  Tb  powder 
hurt  my  stomach  so  ra'ich,  that  it  could  not  be  continued. 

"Rctniu  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks  for 
his  kir.d  letter  ;  anii  bring  with  you  the  rhubarb'  \vbich 
he  30  tenderly  oflF-rsme. 

"I  hope  de;ir  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  quite  well,  and 
that  uo  evil,  either  real  or  imaginary,  now  distuibs 
you. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

M  London,  March  2,  1784." 

I  al3'>  applied  to  thr«^e  of  the  eminent  phj'sicians  who 
had  chairs  in  onr  celebrat'  d  "icuool  of  medicine  at  Ed- 
inliurgh,  Doctors  Cu'ien,  Hoi>e,  and  Munro,  lo  each  of 
whom  i  sent  the  following  letter: — 

*'  DEAR  SIR, 

"■Dr.  Johnsox  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time; 
and  in  a  letter  of  anxious  appre.'jension  lie  writes  to 
me,  '  A'k  your  physicians  about  my  t.ase.' 

''  This,  yon  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  rogtilar  con- 
sultation :  but  I  bave  no  doubt  oi  your  readiness  to  give 
your  advice  to  a  man  so  eminent,  and  who,  in  his  Life 

1  From  his  garden  at  Prestonfield.  where  he  cultivated  Ihat 
plant  wiih  such  success,  thd'  he  was  j<re-t!itfed  wrih  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Society  of  Londfa  for  the  Eiicouragtment  of 
Arts,  MaautikCtures,  and  Commerce. 
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of  Garth,  has  paid  your  profession  a  just  and  elegant 
compliment :  '  I  believe  every  man  has  found  in  pliy- 
sicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very 
prompt  eftusions  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  ex- 
ert a  lucrative  art,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.' 

"Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last  summer  he 
had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he  recovered  al- 
most entirely.  He  had,  before  that,  been  troubled  with 
a  catarrhous  cough.  This  winter  he  was  seized  with  a 
spasmodick  asthma,  by  which  he  has  been  conlined  to 
his  house  for  about  three  months.  Dr.  Brocklesbj 
writes  to  me,  that  upon  the  least  admission  of  cold, 
there  is  such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he  can- 
not lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to  sit  up  all 
night,  and  gets  rest  and  sometimes  sleep,  only  by  means 
of  laudanum  and  syrup  of  poppies;  and  that  there  are 
oedematous  tumours  in  his  legs  and  thighs.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  trusts  a  good  deal  to  the  reiurn  of  mild  weather. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon  him  ; 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  warmer  climate  would  do 
him  good.  1  understand  he  is  now  rather  better,  and  is 
using  vinegar  ot  squills.  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  dear 
sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

''  James  Boswell." 
"  March  7,  1784." 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to  my  let- 
ter, and  its  venerable  object.  Dr.  Culien's  words  con- 
cerning him  were,  "  It  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  man  whom  the  pub- 
lick  properly  esteem,  and  whom  1  esteem  and  respect 
as  miich  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr.  Hope's,  "Few 
people  have  a  better  claim  on  me  than  your  friend,  as 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  1  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about 
this  or  that  word."  Dr.  Monro's,"]  most  sincerely 
join  you  in  sympathising  with  that  very  worthy  and  in- 
genious character,  from  a\  bom  his  country  has  derived 
much  instrucUon  and  enttriHinmeot." 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  bis  friend  Dr.  Brockles- 
by.     Doctors  Culiea   and  Munro  wrote  their  opiniooE 
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and  prescriptions  to  mc,  which  1  afterwards  carried 
with  me  to  Lonrlon,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  encourag- 
ing, communicated  to  Johnson.  Tlie  liberality  on  one 
hand,  and  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  recording. 


"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  AM  too  much  pleased  with  the  attention  which 
you  and  your  dear  lady'  shew  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be 
diligent  in  letting  you  know  the  progress  which  I  make 
towards  health.  The  dropsy,  by  God's  blessing,  has 
now  run  almost  totally  away  by  natural  evacuation  ; 
and  the  asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me  little 
trouble.  While  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  not  any  sen- 
sation of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do  not  yet  venture 
out,  having  been  confined  to  the  house  from  the  thir- 
teenth of  December,  now  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

''  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as  Auchin- 
leck,  I  am  not  able  to  guess  ;  but  such  a  letter  as 
Mrs.  Boswell's  might  draw  any  man,  not  wholly  mo- 
tionless, a  great  way.  Pray  tell  the  dear  lady  how 
much  her  civility  and  kindness  have  touched  and  grati- 
fied me. 

''Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun  to  sub- 
side, and  the  King's  authority  i=  In  some  measure  re- 
established. Mr.  Pitt  will  have  great  power;  but  you 
must  remember,  that  what  he  has  to  give,  must,  at 
least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those  who  gave,  and 
those  who  preserve  his  power.  A  new  minister  can 
sacrifice  little  to  esteem  or  friendship  ;  he  must,  till  he 
is  settled,  think  only  of  extending  his  interest. 
****** 

"Tf  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send  for 
Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give  for  me  another  guinea  for  the 
letter  in  the  old  ca.se,  to  which  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  my  claim,  till  she  gives  it  me. 

1  Who  had  written  him  a  very  kind  letter, 
vor-.  v.  N 
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"  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon  ;  and 
it"  you  procure  heads  of  lleclor  Boece,  the  historiao, 
and  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will  put  them  in  my 
room  ;  or  any  other  ol  the  fathers  ol"  Scottish  litera- 
ture. 

"  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and  hope 
1  need  not  tell  you  that  you  will  be  welcome  to,  dear 
sir, 

"Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"London,  March  18,  1784.'" 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York,  informing  him 
that  I  had  a  hif^h  gratihcalion  in  the  trin.iiph  of 
monarchical  principles  over  aristocratical  influence,  ia 
that  great  county,  in  an  address  to  the  King;  that  I  was 
thus  far  on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  having  arrived,  1  was  to  hasten 
back  to  my  own  county,  where  I  had  carried  an  Ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty  by  a  great  majority,  and  had  some 
intention  of  being  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county 
in  Parliament. 


"  TO    JAMES    BOSVVELL,    ESQ. 
"dear  SIR, 

"  You  could  do  nothing  go  proper  as  to  hasten  back 
when  you  found  the  Parliament  dissolved.  With  the 
influence  which  \o'm-  address  must  have  gained  you,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  your  presence  will  be 
of  importance,  and  your  activity  of  effect, 

"Your  solicitude  for  mo  gives  me  that  pleasure 
which  every  man  feels  from  the  kindness  of  such  a 
iriend :  and  it  is  with  delight  I  relieve  it  by  telling,  that 
Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  is  true,  and  that  1  am,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  wonderfully   relieved. 

"  You  are  entering  upon  a  transnrtion  which  requires 
much  prudence.  You  must  endeavour  to  oppose  with- 
out exasperating  :  to  practise  temporary  hostility,  with- 
out producing  enemies  for  life.  This  is,  perhaps,  hard 
to  be  done  ;  yet  it  has  been  done  by  many,  and  seems 
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most  likely  to  be  oflfected  by  opposing  merely  upon 
general  principles,  without  descending  to  personal  or 
particular  censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I  must 
enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
elections; — I  must  entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the 
Hse  ot'  strong  liquoi-s.  One  night''s  drunkenness  may 
defeat  the  labours  of  forty  days  well  employed.  Be 
firm,  but  not  clamorous;  be  active,  but  not  malicious; 
aud  you  may  form  such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only  ex- 
alt yourself,  but  dignify  your  family. 

"  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr. 
Fox  resolutely  stands  for  Westminster,  and  his  friends 
say  will  carry  the  election.  However  that  be,  he  will 
certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr.  Hoole  has  just  told  me,  that 
the  city  leans  towards  the  King. 

"  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you  are  cm- 
ployed,  and  what  progress  you  make. 

'•  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the  young  Bos- 
wells,  the  sincere  compliments,  of,  sir,  your  affection- 
ate humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
.  "London,  March  30,  1784." 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordiality  which 
was  suitalile  to  the  long  friendship  which  had  subsisted 
between  him  and  that  gentleman. 

March  27.  "  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued  in 
my  own  opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Erocklcsb}'s,  to  grow  better 
with  respect  to  all  my  formidable  and  dangerotis  dis- 
tempers ;  though  to  a  body  battered  and  shaken  us 
mine  has  lately  been,  it  i?  lo  be  feared  that  weak  at- 
tacks may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I  have,  indeed, 
by  standing  carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got  a  very 
troublesome  cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  ap- 
pease by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like  to  take, 
and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way  so  readily  as  I  expect- 
ed; its  obstinacy,  however,  seems  at  last  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  remedy,  and  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any  morbid  sensation. 
My  asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional  and  incurable  ; 
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but  it  is  only  occasional,  and  unless  it  be  excited  bj'  la- 
bour or  by  cold,  gives  mo  no  molestation,  nor  does  it 
lay  very  close  seige  to  life  ;  for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom 
the  physical  race  consider  as  author  of  one  of  the  best 
books  upon  it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  wag  supposed ; 
and  why  were  we  content  with  supposing  a  fact  so  in- 
teresting, of  a  man  so  conspicuous  ?  because  he  cor- 
rupted, at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the  register,  that 
he  might  pass  for  younger  than  he  was.  He  was  not 
much  less  than  eighty,  when  to  a  man  of  rank  who 
modestly  asked  his  age,  he  answered, '  Go  look  ;'  though 
he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  elegance. 

"The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all  well,  ex- 
cept Miss  Langton,  who  will  probably  soon  recover  her 
health  by  light  suppers.  Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she 
will,  but  not  take  a  full  stomach  to  bed. — Pay  my  sin- 
cere respects  to  dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lincolnshire  ;  let 
her  know  that  I  mean  not  to  break  our  league  of 
friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of  Lives  tor  her,  when 
I  have  the  means  of  sending  it." 

Aprils.  "lam  still  disturbed  by  my  cough;  but 
what  thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is  the 
most  painful  sensation  that  I  feel  ?  and  from  that  I  ex- 
pect hardly  to  be  released,  while  winter  continues  to 
gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The  year  has  novy 
advikcced  eighteen  days  beyond  the  equinox,  and  still 
there  is  very  little  renriission  of  the  cold.  When  warm 
weather  comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I  hope 
it  will  help  both  me  and  your  young  lady. 

"  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  our  own  Boswell,  who  had  come  as  far  as 
York  towards  London,  but  turned  back  on  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  is  said  now  to  stand  for  some  place.  Wheth- 
er to  wish  him  success,  his  best  friends  hesitate. 

Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the  completion  of  my 
recovery  :  I  am  now  better  than  I  ever  expected  to 
have  been.  May  God  add  to  his  mercies  the  grace 
that  may  enable  me  to  use  them  according  to  his  will. 
My  compliments  to  all." 
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April  13.  '"I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord 
Portmore,'  desiring  that  I  would  give  you  an  account 
ot' my  health.  You  might  have  had  it  with  less  cir- 
cumduction. [  am,  by  God's  blessing,  I  believe,  free 
from  all  morbid  sensations,  except  acough,  which  ison- 
ly  troublesome.  But  I  am  still  weak,  and  can  have  no 
great  hope  of  strength  till  the  weather  shall  be  softer. 
The  summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to 
support  the  winter.  God,  who  has  so  wonderfully  re- 
stored me,  can  preserve  me  in  all  seasons. 

"Let  me  inquire  in  my  turn  after  the  state  of  your 
family,  great  and  little.  I  hope  Lady  Rothes  and  Miss 
Langton  are  both  well.  That  is  a  good  basis  of  content. 
Then  how  goes  George  on  with  his  studies?  How 
does  Miss  Mary  ?  And  how  does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I 
think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  will  take  care  to 
pay.  In  the  mean  time  tell  her  that  I  acknowledge 
the  debt. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  the  ladies. 
If  Mrs.  Langton  comes  to  London,  she  will  favour  me 
with  a  visit,  for  I  am  not  well  enough  to  go  out." 

"  TO    OZIAS    HUMPHRy,2    ESQ. 
"  SIR, 

"  Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  benevolence 
you  listened  to  a  request  which  I  was  almost  afraid  to 

1  To  which  Johnson  returned  this  answer. 

"  TO    THE    RIGHT    HOXOURABLB    EARL    OF    PORT.MORE. 

"  Dr.  Johxsov  acknowledges  with  great  respect  the  hon- 
our of  Lord  Portmore's  notice.     He  is  better  than  he  was ;  and 
will,  as  his  Lordship  directs,  write  to  Mr.  Langton. 
"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
Apr.  13,  17S4." 

2  The  eminent  painter,  representative  of  tlie  ancient  family 
of  Homfrey  (now  Humphry)  in  the  west  of  England  ;  wlio,  as 
appears  from  their  arms  which  they  have  invariably  used,  have 
been  (as  I  have  seen  authenticated  by  the  best  authority)  one 
of  those  among  the  Knights  and  Esquires  of  honour  who  are 
represented  by  Holinshed  as  having  issued  from  the  Tower  of 
London  on  coursers  apparelled  for  the  justes,  accompanied  bv 

VOL.   V.  N  2 
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make,  of  leave  to  a  young  painter'  to  attend  you  from 
time  to  time  \\\  \our  painting  room,  to  see  your  opera- 
tions, ami  receive  your  instructions. 

"  The  yoaug  man  ha?  petliaps  good  parts,  but  has 
been  witliout  a  regulir  education.  He  is  my  god  son, 
and  therefore  I  interest  myself  in  his  progress  and  suc- 
cess, and  shall  tninii  myself  much  favoured  if  I  receive 
from  you  a  permission  to  send  him. 

"  My  health  is,  by  God's  blessing,  much  restored,  but 
I  am  not  yet  allowed  by  my  physicians  to  go  abroad  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  1  think  myself  yet  able  to  endure  the 
weather. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  April  5,  1784." 

TO    THE    SAME. 
"  SIR, 

"The  bearer  is  my  god-son,  whom  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  recommending  to  your  kindness ;  which  I  hope 
he  will  deserve  by  his  respect  to  your  excellence,  and 
his  gratitude  for  your  favours. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"April  10,  1734." 


ladies  of  honour,  leading  every  one  a  Knight,  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  passing  through  the  streets  of  London  into  Smithfield,  on 
Sunday,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  the  first  Sunday 
after  Michaelmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the 
Second.  This  family  once  enjoyed  large  possessions,  but,  like 
others,  have  lost  them  in  the  progress  of  ages.  Their  blood, 
however,  remains  to  them  well  ascertained ;  and  they  may 
hope  in  the  revolution  of  events,  to  recover  that  rank  in  socie- 
ty for  which,  in  modern  times,  fortune  seems  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite. 

1  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  PatersoQ,  emiaent  for  his  koewledge  of 
luooks. 
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TO    THE   SAME. 
"  SIR, 

'^  I  AM  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  my 
god-son,  but  must  beg  of  you  to  add  to  them  the  fa- 
vour of  permitting  him  to  see  you  paint,  that  he 
may  know  how  a  picture  is  begun,  advanced,  and  com- 
pleted. 

"  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your  operations, 
I  hope  he  will  shew  that  the  benefit  has  been  properly 
conferred,  both  by  his  proficiency  and  his  gratitude.  At 
least  I  shall  consider  you  as  enlarging  your  kindness  to, 
sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Joh.vson." 
"  May  31,  1784." 

"  TO     THE     REVEREND     DR.     TAYLOR,     ASHBOURNE,      DERBY- 
SHIRE. 

"  DEAR.  SIR, 

"  What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing 
from  you?  I  hope  nothing  disables  you  from  writing. 
What  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me 
reason  to  fear  every  thing.  Do  not  omit  giving  me  the 
comfort  of  knowing,  that  after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet 
a  friend  left. 

"  I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very  solitary  and 
very  cheerless.  Though  it  has  pleased  God  wonder- 
fully to  deliver  me  from  the  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very 
weak,  and  have  not  passed  the  door  since  the  13th  of 
December.  1  hope  for  some  help  from  warm  weather, 
which  will  surely  come  in  time. 

"  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physicians  to 
go  to  church  yesterday  ;  I  therefore  received  the  holy 
sacrament  at  home,  in  the  room  where  I  communicat- 
ed with  dear  Mrs.  Williams,  a  little  before  her  death. 
O!  my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot 
avoid.    It  is   vain   to  look  round  and  round  for  that 
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help  which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope, 
and  fUncv  tlial  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to- 
morrow. But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from 
God. 

"In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another. 
I  have  no  friend  now  living  but  you'  and  Mr.  Hector, 
that  was  the  friend  of  my  youth.  Do  not  neglect, 
dear  sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  London,  Easter-Mondav, 
April  12,  1784." 

["  TO    MRS.    LUCY    PORTER,    IN    LICHFIELD. 
"  MY  DEAR, 

"  I  WRITE  to  you  now,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so  far 
recovered  that  on  the  2 1st  I  went  to  church,  to  return 
thanks  after  a  continement  of  more  than  four  long 
months. 

"My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself  nor  the  phy- 
sicians at  all  expected,  and  is  such  as  that  very  few 
examples  have  been  known  of  the  like.  Join  with  me, 
my  dear  love,  in  returning  thanks  (o  God. 

"  Dr.  Vyse  has  been  with  [me]  this  evening  :  he 
tells  me  that  you  likewise  have  been  much  disordered, 
but  that  you  are  now  better.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
sometime  have  a  cheerful  interview.  In  the  mean 
time  let  us  pray  for  one  another. 

"  I  am,  madam, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 
"London,  April  2G,  1784." 

What  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  gentle- 
ness and  complacency  to  a  young  lady  his  god-child, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  then 
I  think  in  her  seventh  year.  He  took  the  trouble  to 
write  it   in   a  large    round    hand,   nearly  resembling 

1  [This  friend  of  Johnson's  youth  survived  him  somewhat. 
more  than  three  years,  having  died  February  19,  1788.     M.] 
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printed  characters,  that  she  might  have  the  satisfac 
tion  of  reading  it  herself  The  original  lies  before 
me,  but  shall  be  faithfully  restored  to  her;  and  I  dare 
say  will  be  preserved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she 
lives. 


"to    miss    jane    LANGTON,     in    ROCHESTEB,  KENT. 
'*  MY  DEAREST   MISS    JENKT, 

"  I  AM  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long 
without  being  answered;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty 
well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain  enough  for  young 
ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so 
well,  and  hope  that  you  mind  your  pen,  your  book, 
p.nd  your  needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary.  Your 
books  will  give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you  re- 
spected; and  your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employ- 
ment when  you  do  not  care  to  read.  When  you  are  a 
little  older,  I  hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in  learning 
arithmetick :  and,  above  all,  that  through  your  whole 
life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers,  and  read  your 
Bible. 

"  I  am,  my  dear, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
"  May  10,  1784." 

On  Wednesday,  May  5,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  next 
morning  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly 
recovered.  I  but  just  saw  him  ;  for  a  coach  was  wait- 
ing to  carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  bouse  of  his  friend 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  where  he  went  sometimes 
for  the  benefit  of  good  air,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
having  formerly  laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upoa 
the  subject,  he  now  acknowledged  was  conducive  to 
health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  found  him  alone, 
he  conamunicatc-d  to  me,  with  solemn  earnestness,  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  which  had  happened 
in  the  course  of  his  illness,  when  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  dropsy.     He  had   shut  himself  up,  and 
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employed  a  day  in  particular  exercises  of  religion, — 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  ob- 
tained extraordinary  relief,  for  vvluch  he  looked  up  to 
Heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  Me  made  no  direct  in- 
ference Irom  this  fact;  but  irom  his  manner  of  telling 
it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  incident  in  the  common  course  of 
events.  For  my  own  part,l  have  no  difliculty  to  avow  that 
cast  of  thinking,  which,  by  many  modern  pretenders  to 
wisdom,  is  called  i«;jer.vaaoMs.  But  here  1  think  even 
men  of  dry  rationality  may  believe,  that  there  was 
an  intermediate  ititerposilion  of  divine  Providence,  and 
that"  the  fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous  man"  avail- 
ed.' 

On  Sunday,  May  9,  I  found  Colonel  Valiancy,  the  cel- 
ebrated Antiquary  and  Engineer,  of  Ireland,  with  him. 
On  Monday,  the  10th  1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's, 
where  was  a  large  company;  Mi\  Byrant,  Mr.  Joddrel, 
Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  &c.  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  I 
dined  vvith  him  at  Mr.  JoddrePs,  with  another  large 
company;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Monboddo.^  Mr. 
Murphy,  &c. 

1  Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  very  fair  and  judicious  remark 
in  the  Life  ol"  Dr.  ^bernethy,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Bfitannica^  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  in  iiis 
Life  ■which  has  been  written  for  the  second  edition  of  that  val- 
uable -n-ork.  "To  deny  the  exercise  of  a  particular  providence 
in  the  Deity's  government  of  tlie  world,  is  certainly  impious, 
yet  nothing  serves  the  cause  of  the  scorner  more  than  an  in- 
cautious forward  zeal  in  determining  the  particular  iastances 
of  it." 

In  confirmatien  of  my  sentiments,  I  am  also  happy  to  quote  ' 
that  sensible  and  elegant  writer  Mr. Mtlmoth,  in  Letter  VIII.  of 
l»s  collection,  published  under  the  nsime  of  Fitsosborne.  "We 
i^ay  safely  assert,  that  the  belief  of  a  particular  Providence  is 
iounded  upon  such  probable  reasons  as  may  well  justify  our  as- 
sent. It  would  scarce,  therefore,  be  wise  to  renounce  an  opin- 
ion which  affords  so  fnm  a  support  to  the  soul,  in  those  seasons 
■wherein  she  stands  in  most  need  of  ar-sistance,  merely  because 
it  is  not  possible,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  to  solve  every  diffi- 
culty wliich  attends  them." 

2  I  was  sorry  to  observe  Lord  Monboddo  avoid  any  commu- 
nication with  Dr.  Johnson.     I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  made 
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On  Saturda}',  May  15,1  dined  with  him  atDr.  Brock- 
Icsby's,  where  were    Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr.    Murphy, 
and  that  ever-cheerl'iil companion  Mr.  Devaynes,  apoth- 
ecary to  ills  Majesty.     Of   tliese    days,  and  others   on 
which  1  saw  him,  I  have  no  njemerial?,  except  the  gen- 
eral recollection  ot' hi"?  being  able  and  animated  in  con- 
versation, and  appearing  to  relish  society  as  much    as 
the  youngest  man.     1  tind  only  these  three  small  par- 
ticulars:— When  a   person  was    mentioned,    who  said, 
"  I   have   lived   tifty-one  3'ears  in  this  world,    without 
having  had  ten  minutes  of   uneasiness ;  he  exxlaimed, 
'^  The  man    who    says  so,  lies  :  he  attempts  to  iinpose 
on  human  credulity.''     The  Bishop  of  Exeter'  in  vain 
observed,  that  men  were  very  different.    His  f^ordship's 
manner  was  not  impressive  ;  and    I    learnt  afterwards, 
that  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that  the  person  who  talked 
to  him  was  a  Prelate  ;  if   he  had,   I   doubt  not  that  he 
would  have  treated  him    with  more  respect:  for  once 
talking  of   Mr.  George    Psalmauazar,  whom  he  rever- 
enced for  his  piety,  he  said,  ^'  1  should   as  soon   think 
of  contradicting  a  Bishop."     One  of  the  company  pro- 
voked him  greatly  b}'  doing  what  he  could  least  of  all 
boar,  which  was  quoting  something  of  his  own  writing, 
against  what   he  then    maintained.     "  What,  sir  (cried 
the  gentleman),  do  you  say  to 

*  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
Unfslt,  uncounted,  glided  by  P  "2 

Johnson  finding  himself  thus  presented  as  giving  an 
instance  of  a  man  who   had  lived  without  uneasiness, 

them  very  good  friends  (see  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides," third  edition,  pag«67),  but  unhapjiily  his  Lordship  had 
resumed  and  cherished  a  violent  prejufiicc  acjaiiist  my  illustrious 
friend,  to  whom  I  mu?t  do  the  justice  to  say,  there  was  on  his 
part  not  the  least  anger,  but  a  good  humoured  sporlivencss. 
iS'ay,  though  he  knew  of  his  ijOi(iship''s  iudisjxisifion  towaids 
him.  he  was  even  kindly  ;  as  appeared  from  hii  inquiring  of 
me  after  him,  by  an  abbreviation  of  his  name,  "Well,  how  does 
Monny .?" 

1  [iJr.  John  Ro.'^s.] 

2  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  T.evet'. 
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was  much  offended,  for  he  looked  upon  such  a  quota- 
tion as  unfair.  His  anc^er  burst  out  in  an  unjustifiable 
retort,  insinuating  that  the  gentleman's  remark  was  a 
sally  of  ebriety  ;  "  Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  command:  when  you  have  drunk  out  that 
glass,  don't  drink  another."  Here  was  exemplitied 
what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the  air  of  a  very  wit- 
ty image  from  one  of  Gibber's  Comedies:  "There  is 
no  arguing  with  Johnson  :  for  if  his  pistol  misses  fire, 
he  knocks  you  down  vvith  the  hut-end  of  it." 

Another  was  this:  when  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in 
the  literary  world  was  violently  cen<;ured  for  attacking 
people  by  anonymo'is  paragraphs  in  news-papers,  he, 
from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  as  1  thought,  took  up 
his  defence,  anC  said,  "Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  ter- 
rible a  crime;  he  means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  should  do  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  him  and  me;  what  is  fit  for  Hephaes- 
tion  is  not  fit  "for  Alexander." — Another,  when  1  told 
him  that  a  young  and  handsome  Countess  had  said  to 
me,  "  I  should  think  that  to  be  praised  by  ]Jr.  Johnson 
would  make  one  a  fool,  all  one's  life  ;"  and  that  I  an- 
swered, "  Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by 
repeating  this  to  him;"  he  said,  "  I  am  too  old  to  be 
made  a  fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  am  made  a  fool,  I  shall 
not  deny  it.  I  am  much  pleased  with  a  compliment, 
especially  from  a  pretty  woman." 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was  in  fine 
spirits  at  our  Essex  Head  Club.  He^  told  us,  "  I  dined 
yesterday  at  Mrs.  Garrick's  wilh  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss 
Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Burney.  Three  such 
women  are  not  to  be  found  :  1  know  not  where  I  could 
find  a  fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superiour  to 
them  all."  Boswell.  "What!  had  you  them  all  to 
yourself,  sir?"  Johnson.  "I  had  them  all,  as  much 
as  they  were  bad  ;  but  it  might  have  been  better  had 
there  been  more  company  there."  Boswell.  "Might 
not  Mrs.  Montagu  have  been  a  fourth?"  Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu  does  not  make  a  trade  of  her  wit  ; 
but  Mrs.  Montagu  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman;  she  has 
a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  alw  ays  im- 
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pregnated  ;  it  has  always  meaning."  BoswEtr..  "  Mr. 
Burke  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation."  JoriN'- 
SON.  "  Yes,  sir;  if  a  man  ivere  to  go  by  chance  at  the 
same  time  with  Bnrke  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower, 
he  would  say, — '  this  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  If 
Burke  should  go  into  a  s^table  to  see  his  horse  drest, 
the  ostler  would  say — '  we  have  had  an  extraordinary 
man  here.'"  Boswell.  "  Foote  was  a  man  who  nev- 
er failed  in  conversation.  If  he  had  gone  into  a  sta- 
ble— "  JoHNsoJf.  "  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  tha  sta- 
ble, the  ostler  would  have  said,  here  has  been  a  comi- 
cal fellow;  but  he  would  not  have  rcfpecfed  him." 
BoswELL.  "•  And,  sir,  the  ostler  would  have  answered 
him,  would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  as 
the  common  saying  is."  Johnso.^.  "Yes,  sir;  and 
Foote  would  have  answered  the  ostler. — When  Burke 
does  not  descend  to  be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very 
superiour  indeed  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  powers  which  he  shews  in'serious  talk  and  in  jocu- 
larity. When  he  lets  himself  down  to  that,  he  is  in 
the  kennel."  I  have  in  ;inother  placei  opposed,  and  I 
hflpe  with  success.  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular  and  er- 
roneous notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasantry.  Mr. 
Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he  differed  from 
our  great  friend  in  this  observation  ;  for  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  often  very  happy  in  his  merriment.  It  would  not 
have  been  right  for  either  of  u^  to  have  contradicted 
Johnson  at  this  time,  in  a  Society  all  of  whom  did  not 
know  and  value  Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It 
might  have  occasioned  something  more  rough,  and  at 
any  rate,  would  probably  have  checked  the  flow  of 
Johnson's  good-humour.  He  called  to  us  with  a  sudden 
air  o<  exultation,  as  the  thought  started  into  his  mind, 
"O!  Gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a  very  great  thino-. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  has  ordered  the  'Rambler'  to  be 
translated  into  the  Russian  language  -J^  so  I  shall  he  read 

1  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  third  edition,  rase 
20.  "    ^ 

2  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  wa«  not  well  founded  • 
but  the  elation  discovered  by  Johnson  in  the  beliel  that  it  was 
true,  shewed  a  noble  ardour  for  literary  fame. 

VOL.  V.  o 
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«n  the  banks  of  the  \VoI;ja.  Horace  boa«ts  that  liis 
fame  woiihl  extend  a^^  far  as  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhone  ; 
now  the  Wolga  is  farther  from  me  than  the  Klione  wag 
from  Horace."  Boswkll.  "You  niu«t  certainly  be 
pleased  with  this,  sir."  Johnson.  "I  am  pleased,  sir, 
to  1)0  sine.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded 
in  tiial  which  he  h;is  endeavoured  to  do" 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having  seen  a  no- 
ble person  drivinjj  in  his  carriage,  and  looking  exceed- 
ingly well,  notwithstanding  his  great  age.  Johnson. 
"Ah,  sir;  that  is  nothing.  Uacon  oljserves,  that  a 
stout  healthy  old  man  is  like  a  tower  undermin- 
ed." 

On  Simday,  May  1G,1  found  him  alone:  he  talked  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  with  much  concern,  saying,  "  Sir,  she  has 
(lone  every  thing  wrong,  since  Thrale''s  bridle  was  off 
her  neck ;"  and  w  as  proceeding  to  mention  some  cir- 
cumstances which  have  since  been  the  subject  of  pub- 
lick  discussion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
ot  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

.  Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a  mistaken 
notion  which  is  very  common  in  Scotland,  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  tliough 
<luly  enforced,  is  insutlicient  to  preserve  the  morals  of 
the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened 
by  appealing  to  the  Convocation,  which  being  never 
authorized  by  the  King  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, the  appeal  never  can  be  heard.  Dr.  Douglas  ob- 
served, that  this  w  as  founded  upon  ignorance ;  lor  that 
the  Bishops  have  sufficient  power  to  maintain  disci- 
pline, and  that  the  sitting  of  the  Convocation  was  whol- 
ly immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not  a  court  of  Ju- 
dicature, but  like  a  parliament,  to  make  canons  and  reg- 
ulations as  times  may  require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said,  "  Some 
people  are  not  afraid,  because  they  look  upon  salvation 
as  the  effect  of  an  absolute  decree,  and  think  they  feel 
in  themselves  the  marks  of  sanctification.  Others,  and 
those  the  most  rational  in  my  o;)inion,  look  upon  salva- 
tion as  conditional ;  and   as   they  never  can  be  surf 
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that  they  have  complied  with  the  condiUons,  they  are 
afraid.'' 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,  about  this 
time,  I  find  a  short  notice,  which  marks  hi?  amiable  dis- 
position more  certainly  than  a  thousand  studied  declar- 
ations.— ^'Afternoon  spent  cheerfully  and  clcf:jantly,  I 
hope  without  oflonce  to  God  or  man  ;  though  in  no  ho- 
ly duty,  yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivation  oi 
benevolence." 

On  Monday,  May  17,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilly's 
where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gib- 
bons, and  Mr.  Capel  Lotl't,  who,  though  a  most  zealous 
Whig,  has  a  mind  so  full  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and 
so  much  exercised  in  various  dej)artments,  and  wilh?l 
so  much  liberality,  that  the  stupendous  powers  of  tl  e 
literary  Goliath,  though  they  did  not  frighten  this  little 
David  of  popular  spirit,  could  not  but  excite  his  a  l.ni- 
ration.  There  was  also  Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  Post- 
office,  that  amiable  and  Iriendly  man,  who,  with  modesty 
and  unassuming  manners,  has  associated  with  ir.any  ct 
the  wits  of  the  age.  Johnson  was  very  quiescent  to- 
day. Perhaps  too  I  was  indolent.  I  lind  nothing  more 
of  him  in  my  notes,  but  that  when  I  mentioned  that  1 
had  seen  in  the  King's  library  sixty-three  editions  of 
my  favourite  Thomas  a  Kempis, — amongst  which  it 
was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  f^nglish,  Arabick,  and  Armenian, — he  said,  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  collect  many  editions  of  a 
book,  which  were  all  the  same,  except  as  to  the  paper 
and  print;  he  would  have  the  original,  and  all  tho 
translations,  and  all  the  editions  which  had  any  varia- 
tions in  the  text.  lie  approved  of  the  famous  collec- 
tion of  editions  of  Horace  by  Douglas,  mentioned  by 
Pope,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  closet  tilled  with 
them  ;  and  he  added,  "every  man  should  try  to  collect 
one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  pubiick 
library."' 

On  Tuesday,  May  13,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time  in 
the  morning.  1  told  him  that  the  mob  had  called  out, 
as  the  King  passed,  "  No  Fox — No  Fox,"  which  I  di  I 
not  like.     He  said,  "  They  were  right,  sir."     1  said,  I 
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thought  not ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  making  Mr.  F'ox  the 
Kin^^'s  competitor.  There  being  no  audience,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  triumph  in  a  victory,  he  tairly  agreed 
wilh  me.  I  said  it  might  do  very  well,  if  explained 
thus  :  '^  I.et  us  have  no  Fox :"  understanding  it  as  a 
prayer  to  his  Majesty  not  to  appoint  that  gentleman  min- 
ister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  I  sat  a  part  of  the  evening 
with  him,  by  ourselves.  I  observed,  that  (he  death  of 
our  friends  might  be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of 
our  own  dissolution,  because  we  might  have  more 
friends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps 
felt  this  as  a  reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to 
death;  and  said,  wilh  heat,  "  How  can  a  man  know 
■where  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether  they  will  be 
his  friends  in  the  other  world?  How  many  friendships 
have  3'ou  known  formed  upon  principles  of  virtue  ? 
.Most  friendships  are  formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance, 
mere  confederacies  in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton.  He 
said,  "  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langton 
does  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say,  Sit  anima  mea  cum 
Langtono.''''     I  mentioned  a  very  eminent  friend  as  a 

virtuous  man.     Johnson.     "  Yes,  sir  ;  but has 

not  the   evangelical   virtue  of  Langton. ,1 

am  afraid,  would  not  scruple  to  pick  up  a  wench." 

He  however  charged  Mr.  Langton  with  what  he 
thought  want  of  judgement  upon  an  interesting  occa- 
^^ion.  "  When  I  was  ill  (said  he),  I  desired  he  would 
tell  me  sincerely  in  what  he  thought  my  life  was  faul- 
ty. Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he 
had  written  down  several  texts  of  Scripture,  recom- 
mending christian  charity.  And  when  1  questioned 
Jiim  what  occasion  I  had  given  for  such  an  animadver- 
sion, all  that  he  could  i?ay  amounted  to  this, — that  I  some- 
times contradicted  people  in  conversation.  Now  what 
harm  does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be  contradicted  ?" 
RoswEi.L.  ''•  I  suppose  he  meant  the  manner  of  doing 
it;  roughly. — and  harshly."  Johnson.  "  And  who  is 
the  worse  for  that?"  Boswell.  "  It  huris  people  of 
«veaker  nerves."     .Johnson.     "  I  know  no  such  weak- 
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nerved  people."  Mr.  Burke,  \o  whom  I  relatetl  this 
cooference,  said,  "It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  (o 
die,  he  has  nolhinp^  heavier  upon  his  coiiscionce  than 
having  heon  a  little  rough  in  conversation." 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented 
to  him,  though  at  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  '•  What  is  your 
drift,  sir?''  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed, 
that  it  was  a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  sec  a  penitent  get 
into  a  violent  passion  and  belabour  his  confessor. » 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation  at  the 
times  when  I  saw  him  during  the  rest  of  this  montii,  till 
Sunday,  the  30th  of  May,  when  I  met  him  in  the  eve- 
ning at  Mr.  Hoole's,  where  there  was  a  large  company 
both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir  James  Johnston  hap- 
pened to  say,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  arguments 
of  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  becau'«e 
they  were  paid  tor  speaking.  Johkso.v.  "  iVay,  sir, 
argument  is  argument.  You  cannot  help  paying  a  re- 
gard to  their  arguments,  if  they  are  good.  If  it  were 
testimony,  you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew  that  it 
were  purchased.  There  is  a  beautiful  image  in  Ba- 
con- upon  this  subject :  testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot 

1  After  all,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr.  Langfoii 
was  seriously  requested  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  mention  -nhat  ap- 
peared to  him  erroneous  in  the  character  of  hi«  friend,  he  was 
bound  as  an  honest  man,  to  intimate  what  he  really  thought, 
which  he  certainly  did  in  the  most  delicate  manner  ;  so  that 
Johnson  himself,  when  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  was  pleased 
with  it.  The  tests  suggested  are  now  before  me,  and  I  shall 
quote  a  few  of  them.  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.''  Mcit.  v.  5. — "  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,  beseech  you,  that  ye  w.ilk  worthy  of  the  vocatio.a 
wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  wi'h 

long-siift'ering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love."   Ephci.  v.  1,  2. 

"  And  above  all  tiiose  things  j^uton  Charity,  which  is  the  bond 
of "perfectness."  Col.Ui.^4. — "Charity  sulTerelh  long,  and 
is  kind  :  charity  cnvicth  not,  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up :  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked."     1   Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 

2  [Dr.  Johnson's  memory  deceived  him.  The  passage  refer- 
red to  is  not  Baron's,  but  Boyle's:  and  may  be  found,  v,  ith  'a 

vor..  V.  o  2 
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From  a  lon«»^  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  i?  like 
an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force 
though  shot  by  a  chihl." 

He  liad  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and  Miss  Hel- 
en Maria  Williams  being  expected  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Hoole  put  into  his  hands  her  beautiful  "•Ode  on  the 
Peace  :"'  Johnson  read  it  over,  and  when  this  elegant 
and  accomplished  young  lady^  was  presented  to  him,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem  :  this  was  the 
most  delicate  and  jtleasing  compliment  he  could  pay. 
Her  respectable  friend,  Dr.  Kippis,  from  whom  1  had 
this  anecdote,  was  standing  by,  and  was  not  a  little 
gratified. 

Miss  Williams  told  me,  that  the  only  other  time  ?he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company, 
he  asked  her  to  sit  down  by  him,  which  she  did,  and 
upon  her  inquiring  how  he  was,  he  answered,  "  I 
am  very  ill  indeed,  mudam.  I  am  very  ill  even  when 
you  are  near  me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a  dis- 
tance ?" 

slight  variation,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  the  word — 
Crossbow. — So  happily  'elected  are  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
amples in  that  uicomparahle  work,  that  if  the  most  strikingpas- 
sages  found  in  it  were  collected  by  one  of  our  modern  book-ma- 
kers, under  the  title  of  The  Beauties  of  Johnson's  Dictios^- 
ART,  they  would  form  a  verj  pleasing  and  popular  volume. 

M.] 

1  The  Peace  made  by  that  very  able  statesman,  the  Earl  of 
.Shelburne,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  foundation  of  all  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
since  that  time. 

2  In  the  first  edition  of  my  Work,  the  epithet  amiable  was 
'  iven.  1  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  strike  it  out  ;  but  I  could 
not  in  justice  suffer  it  to  remain,  after  this  young  lady  had  not 
only  written  in  favour  of  the  savage  Anarchy  with  which  France 
h^s  been  visited,  but  had  (as  I  have  been  informed  by  good  au- 
ihorlty),  walked,  without  horrour,  over  the  ground  at  the  Thuil- 
ieries  when  it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  faith- 
ful Swiss  Guards,  who  were  barbarously  massacred  for  having 
bravely  defended,  against  a  crew  of  ruflfians,  the  Monarch  whom 
they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend.  From  Dr.  Johnson  she 
J50\ild  now  expect  not  eodearment  but  repulsion. 
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He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as 
his  first  jaunt  after  his  illness;  we  talked  of  it  for  some 
days,  and  !  had  promised  to  accompany  him.  He  was 
impatient  and  fretful  to-night,  because  I  did  not  at  once 
agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thursday.  When  I  consider- 
ed how  ill  he  had  been,  and  what  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I 
resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  inconven- 
ience to  myself,  as  I  wished  to  attend  the  musical  meet- 
ing in  honour  of  Handel,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  on  the 
following  Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains,  he  was 
very  compassionate  to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  ac- 
tively earnest  in  procuring  them  aid,  as  appears  from  a 
note  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words  : 
"  I  am  «shamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor 
man,  to  whom,  I  hope,  1  have  given  what  I  can  be  ex- 
pected to  spare.  The  man  importunes  me,  and  the 
blow  goes  round.  I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on 
Thursday." 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach  took 
us  up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt-court.  The  other  two 
passengers  were  Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daughter,  two 
very  agreeable  ladies  from  America  ;  they  were  going 
to  Worcestershire,  where  they  then  resided.  Frank 
had  been  sent  by  his  master  the  day  before  to  take 
places  for  us;  and  I  found  by  the  way-bill  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  made  our  names  be  put  down.  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford, who  had  read  it,  whispered  me,  "Is  this  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  ?''  I  told  her  it  was;  so  she  was  then 
prepared  to  listen.  As  she  soon  happened  to  mention 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  her 
husband  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Congress, 
I  cautioned  her  to  beware  of  introducing  that  subject, 
as  she  must  know  how  very  violent  Johnson  was  against 
the  people  of  that  country.  He  talked  a  great  deal. 
Hut  I  am  sorry  1  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversa- 
tion. Miss  Beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she 
said  to  me  aside,  "  How  he  does  talk  !  Every  sentence 
is  an  essay."  She  amused  herself  in  the  coach  with 
knotting;  he  would  scarcely  allow  this  species  ot  em- 
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ployment  any  merit.  "  Next  to  mere  idleness  (said 
he),  I  tiiink  linotting  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of 
insigniricancc  ;  though  1  once  attempted  to  learn  knot- 
ting. Dempster''s  sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured 
to  teach  me  it ;  but  I  made  no  progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  reserve  in  the 
publick  post-coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs:  "i  have 
(said  he),  about  the  world  I  think  above  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  I  intend  shall  afford  Frank  an  annuity  of 
seventy  pounds  a  year."  Indeed,  his  openness  with 
people  at  a  first  interview  was  remarkable.  He  said 
once  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  I  think  I  am  like  Squire  Richard 
in  '  The  Journey  to  London.'  Pm  never  strange  in  a 
strange  place.'  "  He  was  truly  social.  He  strongly  cen- 
sured what  is  much  too  common  in  England  among  per- 
sons of  condition, — maintaining  an  absolute'  silence, 
when  unknown  to  each  other  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  occasionally  brought  together  in  a  room  before 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  has  appeared. 
"  Sir,  that  is  being  so  uncivilized  as  not  to  understand 
the  common  rights  of  humanity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceedinglj^ 
dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mutton  which  he  had  for 
dinner.  The  ladies,  I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great 
philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had  been 
admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ill-humotir  from  such  a 
cause.  He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying,  "  It  is  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be  :  it  is  ill-fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill- 
drest." 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to  feel 
liimself  elevated  as  he  approached  Oxford,  that  ven- 
erable and  magnificent  seat  of  Learning,  Orthodoxy, 
and  Toryism.  Frank  came  in  the  heavy  coach,  in 
readiness  to  attend  him  ;  and  we  were  received  with 
tbe  most  polite  hospitality  at  the  house  of  his  old  Iriend 
Dr.  Adams,  I\Iaster  of  Pembroke  College,  who  had 
given  us  a  kind  invitation.  Before  we  were  set  down, 
I  communicated  to  Johnson  my  having  engaged  to  re- 
turn to  London  directly,  for  the  reason  I  have  mention- 
ed, but  that  1  would  ha?ten  back  to  him  again.  He  was 
pleased  that  I  had  made  this  journey    merely  to  keep 
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him  company.  He  was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, Mrs.  and  Mis?  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow 
of  the  learned  Hebraian,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He 
soon  despatclied  the  inquiries  which  were  made  about 
his  illness  and  recovery,  by  a  short  and  distinct  nar- 
rative ;  and  then  assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from 
Swift, 

"N'or  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills." 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having  been 
mentioned,  Johnson,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  censured  by  that  Prelate,'  thus  retaliat- 
ed:— "  Tom  knew  he  should  be  dead  before  what  he 
has  said  of  me  would  appear.     He  durst  not  have  print- 

1  Dr.  Newton,  in  his  Account  of  his  own  Life,  ^fter  ani- 
madverting upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  History,  says,  "  Dr.  Johnson's 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets'  afforded  more  amusement ;  but  candour 
was  much  hurt  and  offended  at  the  malevolence  that  predomi- 
nates in  every  part.  Some  passages,  it  must  be  allowed,  are 
judicious  and  well  written,  but  make  not  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  so  much  spleen  and  ill-humour.  Never  was  any  bi- 
ographer more  sparing  of  his  praise,  or  more  abundant  in  his 
censures.  He  seemingly  delights  mure  in  exposing  blemishes, 
than  in  recommending  beauties ;  slightly  passes  over  excellen- 
cies, enlarges  upon  imperfections,  and  not  content  with  his  own 
severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandal,  and  produces  large  quo- 
tations from  the  forgotten  works  of  former  criticks.  His  reputa- 
tion was  so  high  in  the  republiok  of  letters,  that  it  wanted  not 
to  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  others.  But  these  Fssays,  instead 
of  raising  a  higher  idea  than  was  before  entertained  of  his  un- 
derstanding, have  certainly  given  the  world  a  worse  opinion  of 
his  tt-mper.""The  Bishop  was  therefore  more  surprised  and  con- 
cerned for  his  townsman,  for''  he  respecled  him  not  only  for  his 
■  genius  and  learnings  but  valued  him  m.uch  for  them,ort  amia- 
ble part  of  hit  character^  his  humanity  and  charity^  his  Tnorali- 
ly  and  religion.''''  The  last  sentence  we  may  consider  as  the 
general  and  permanent  opinion  of  Bishop  Newton  ;  the  remarks 
which  precede  it  must,  by  all  who  have  read  Johnson's  admi- 
rable work,  be  imputed  to  the  di'gust  and  peevishness  of  old 
age.  1  wish  they  had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
not  been  provoked  by  them  to  express  himself  not  in  respectful 
terms,  of  a  Prelate,  who?e  labours  were  certainly  of  considera- 
ble advantage  both  to  literature  and  religion. 
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ed  it  while  he  was  alive."  Dr.  Adam3.  "  I  believe 
his  'Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies'  is  his  great  work." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  Tom^s  great  work  ;  but  how 
iar  it  is  great,  or  how  much  ot"  it  is  Tom's,  are  other 
questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  bor- 
rowed." Dr.  Adams.  "  IJe  was  a  very  successlul 
man."  Johnson.  "I  don't  think  so,  sir. — ile  did  not 
get  very  high.  He  was  late  in  getting  what  he  did 
get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London,  and  re- 
turned to  Oxford  on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  June,  when 
I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again  in  the  same  agreeable 
circle  at  Pembroke  College,  with  the  comfortable  pros- 
pect of  making  some  stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  re- 
turn with  more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  the  Honourable 
Archibald  Campbell,  whose  character  he  had  given  at 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  table  when  we  were  at  lnverary;i 
and  at  this  time  wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own  hand,  a 
fuller  account  of  that  learned  and  venerable  writer, 
which  1  have  published  in  its  proper  place.  Johnson 
made  a  remark  this  evening  which  struck  me  a  good 
deal.  "  I  never  (said  he),  knew  a  nonjuror  who  could 
reason. "2  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  faculty 
to  many  of  their  writers;  to  Hickes,  Brett,  and  other 
eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion  ;  and  did  not  recol- 

1  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  third  edition,  page 
371. 

2  The  Rev.  Mr.  Agulter  has  favoured  me  with  a  note  of  a  dia- 
logue bet\veen  Mr.  John  Henderson  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  this 
topick,  as  related  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  it  is  evideiitly  jo  au- 
thentick,  (hat  I  shall  here  insert  it : — Hendeksoii.  "  What  do 
you  think,  sir,  of  William  Law  ?"  Johnson.  "  William  Law, 
sir,  wrote  the  best  piece  of  Parentick  Divinity  ;  but  William 
Law  was  no  reasoner."  Hexderson.  "  Jeremy  Collier, 
sir?"  JonxsoN.  "  Jeremy  Collier  fought  without  a  rival,  and 
therefore  could  not  claim  the  victory."  Mr.  Henderson  men- 
tioned Kcnn  and  Kettlewell ;  but  some  objections  were  made  ; 
at  last  he  said,  "  But,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  Lesley  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Charles  Lesley  I  had  forgotten.  Lesley  wat  a 
reasoner,  and  a  reatoner  uiho  tvas  not  to  bi  reasoned  against,'''^ 
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Icct  that  the  seven  Bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
their  magnanimous  resistance  of  arbitrary  power,  were 
yet  Nonjurors  to  the  new  Government.  The  nonjuring 
clergy  of  Scotla;i(1,  indeed,  who  excepting  a  few,  have 
lately, by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut  oil  all  ties  of  allegiance 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved  to  pray  for  our 
present  lawful  Sovereign  by  name,  maybe  thought  to 
have  confirmed  this  remark  ;  as  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
divine  indefeasible  hereditary  right  which  they  profes- 
sed to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must  be  equally  true  still. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  be  surprised  when  1  mention, 
that  Johnson  assured  me  he  had  never  in  his  life  been 
in  a  nonjuring  meeting-house. 

Next  morning  at  breakfjst,  he  pointed  out  a  passage 
in  Savage's  "Wanderer,"'  saying  ''■These  are  fine  ver- 
ses."— "If  (said  he),  1  had  written  with  hostility  of 
Warburton  in  my  Sbakspeare,  I  should  have  quoted 
this  couplet : 

'  Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguil'd, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  have  titted  him  to  a  T,"  (smiling).  Dr. 
Adams.  "  But  you  did  not  write  against  Warburton." 
JoH.NsoK.  "No,  sir,  I  treated  him  with  great  respect 
both  in  my  Preface  and  in  ray  Notes." 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  had  given  up  great  prospects 
in  the  Church  of  England  on  his  conversion  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholick  faith.  Johnson,  who  warmly  admired 
every  man  who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to 
principle,  erroneous  or  no'.,  exclaimed  fervently,  "God 
bless  him.'' 

Mrs.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr  Johnson's  opin- 
ion, that  the  present  was  not  worse  than  former  ages, 
mentioned  that  her  brother  assured  her,  there  was  now 
less  infidelity  on  the  Continent  than  there  had  been; 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  less  read.  I  asserted,  from 
good  authority,  that  Hume's  infidelity  was  ccrtainl}'  less 
read.  Johnsos.  "  All  infidel  writers  drop  into  obliv- 
ion, when  personal  connexions  and  the  lloridness  of  no- 
velty are  gone  ;  though  now  and  then  a  foolish  felloyv. 
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who  thinks  he  can  be  wilty  upon  them,  may  bring  thera 
again  into  notice.  There  will  sometimes  start  up  a 
College  joker,  who  does  not  consider  that  what  is  a 
joke  in  a  College  will  not  do  in  the  world.  To  such 
defenders  ot"  Religion  I  would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  po- 
em which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old  collec- 
tion : 

•  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 
Each  kiss  his  empty  brother  ; 
Religiou  scorns  a  foe  like  thee, 
But  dreads  a  friend  like  toother.' 

The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is  not  correct; 
one,  and  not  thee,  should  lie  opposed  to  f  other.'"' ^ 

On  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  he  said,  "  If  you 
join  the  Papists  externally,  they  will  not  interrogate 
you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets.  No  rea- 
soning Papist  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 
There  is  one  side  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  per- 
suaded to  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorou!*  dis- 
position, in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  Goi», 
and  pretty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church 
where  there  are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  Heaven.  I 
would  be  a  Papist  if  1  could.  I  have  fear  enough;  but 
an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  shall  never  be 
a  Papist,  unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of 
which  I  have  a  very  great  terrour.     I  wonder  that  wo- 

1  I  have  inserted  (he  stanza  as  Johnson  repeated  it  from  mem- 
ory ;  but  I  have  f^ince  found  the  poem  itself,  in  ''  The  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit,"  printed  at  London,  1749.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Epigram,  occationed  by  a  religious  dispute  at  Bath. 

"  On  Reason,  Faith,  and  Mystery  high, 
Two  wits  harangue  the  table  ; 

B y  believes  he  knows  not  why, 

N swenrs  'tis  all  a  fable. 

"  Peace,  coxcombs,  pf-ace,  and  both  agree  ; 

N ,  kis?  thy  empty  brother  ; 

Reliicion  Ibti'^hs  a1  foes  like  thee. 
And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other." 
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men  are  not  all  Papists."  Boswell.  "  They  are  not 
more  afraiil  of  death  than  men  are.''  Johnson.  "Be- 
cause they  are  less  wicked."  Dr.  Auams.  "They 
are  more  pious."  JoH.^suN.  "  No,  hang  'em,  they  are 
not  more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pious 
when  he  takes  to  it.     He'll  beat  you  all  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  d-  fence  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving  the  bread 
only  to  the  laity,  he  said,  "They  may  think,  that  in 
what  is  merely  ritual,  deviations  from  the  primitive 
mode  may  be  admilted  on  the  ground  of  convenience; 
and  I  think  they  aro  as  well  warranted  to  make  this  al- 
teration, as  we  are  to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room 
of  the  ancient  baptism."  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints, 
he  said,  "  Though  1  do  not  think  it  authorized,  it  ap- 
ppars  to  me,  that  '  the  communion  of  saints'  in  the 
Creed  means  the  communion  with  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
as  connected  with  'The  holy  Catholick  church.'"  He 
admitted  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds, 
and  said,  "Nobody  who  believes  the  New  Testament 
can  deny  it." 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd,  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester's Sermons,  and  read  to  the  company  some  passa- 
ges from  one  of  them,  upon  this  text,  Resist  the  Devil, 
and  he  zanlljti/  from  you.'''*  James  iv.  7.  1  was  happy 
to  produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a  supporters  of  a 

1  Waller,  in  his  "  Divine  Poesie,"  Canlo  first,  has  the  same 
thought  finely  expressed  : 

"  The  Church  triumphant,  and  (he  C^iurch  below, 
lu  songs  of  prai'fc  their  present  union  show  ; 
Their  joys  are  fu'l  ;  our  expectation  long, 
In  life  we  .lifTer,  but  we  join  in  5ong  ; 
A"gelsand  we  assisted  by  this  art, 
May  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart." 

2  The  Sermon  thus  opens : — "  That  <herc  arc  angels  and 
spirits 'good  and  had;  that  at  the  head  of  fhe^e  last  there  ij 
o.vE  more  considerable  and  malignant  than  tti;  rest,  who,  in  the 
form,  or  under  the  name  of  h  serpent^  wa>  deeply  concerned  in 
the  fail  of  man,  and  wliose  head^  as  the  propiic'icii  language  is 
the  son  of  man  was  one  day  to  bruise  ;  tha*  this  evil  spirit 
though  that  prophesy  be  io  part  completed,  has  not  yet  receiv- 
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doctrine,  nhicl),  I  know  not  wliy,  sliould,  in  this  world 
of  impprfect  knowledge,  and,  tlierelbre,  of  woiider  and 
riiystery  in  a  thousanil  instances,  bo  contOHled  by  some 
with  an  unthinking  a^isurance  and  tlippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  ns  talked  of  there  being  a 
great  enmity  between  Whig  and  Tory  ; — Johnson. 
"  ^Vhy,  not  so  much,  I  think,  unless  when  they  come 
into  competition  ■  with  each  other.  There  is  none 
when  the}  are  only  common  ac(|naintance,  none  when 
they  are  of  different  sexe?.  A  Tory  will  marry  into  a 
Whig  I'amily,  and  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  family,  without 
Amy  reluctance.  But  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  much  more 
concern  than  political  tenet?,  and  that  is  religion,  men 
and  women  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about  dif- 


ed  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still  permitted,  for  ends  unsearcha- 
ble to  us,  and  in  ways  which  we  cannot  pfirticularly  exi)lain,  (o 
hare  a  certain  degree  of  power  in  this  world  hostile  to  its  virtue 
and  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted  with  too  much  success  ; 
all  this  is  so  clear  from  St-ripture,  that  no  belie ver,  unless  he  be 
first  of  all  spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain  dtctit,  cSiX}  possibly  en- 
tertain  a  doubt  of  it." 

Having  treated  of  possessions,  his  Lordship  says,  "  As  I  have 
no  autijority  to  affirm  that  there  are  now  any  such,  so  neither 
may  I  presume  to  say  with  coiifidtnce,  that  there  arc  710/  any." 

''But  tLcn  with  ngaid  to  Ihe  intluiuce  of  evil  spirits  at  this 
day  upon  the  aouLS  ol  njen,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  peremptory. — [Then,  having  stated  the  various  proofs,  he 
adds],  All  this,  I  say,  is  so  njanifest  to  every  one  who  reads  the 
Scriptures,  that,  if  we  respect  their  authority,  the  question  con- 
cerning the  reality  of  tl  e  demoniac  influence  upon  the  niinds 
of  men  is  clearly  dttennined." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  an  an- 
tiquated or  obscure  enthusiast,  but  of  a  learned  and  polite  Pre- 
late now  alive  ;  and  wore  spoken,  not  to  a  vulgar  congregation, 
but  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's-Iiin.  His  Lordship 
in  this  Sermon  explains  the  words,  ''  deliver  us  from  evd,"  iu 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  signifying  a  request  to  be  protected  fiom 
"  the  evil  One,"  that  is.'  the  Devil.  '1  his  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
short  but  excellent  Commentary  by  my  late  worthy  friend,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Lort,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  J)lidlis  ilh 
bonis Jlebilis  occidit.  It  is  remarkable  that  Waller  in  his  •'  Re- 
flections on  the  several  Petitions,  in  that  sacred  form  of  dera- 
tion," has  understood  this  in  the  same  sense  : 

"  Guard  us  from  all  temptations  of  the  Foe." 
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forence  of  opinion  ;  ami  laiiies  set  no  value  on  the  mor- 
al character  of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  to  them  ; 
the  greatest  prollijjale  will  be  as  well  received  as  the 
man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  hy  a  very  good 
womaii,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  three  times 
a  day."  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  del'end  their  sex 
/rem  this  charge  ;  but  he  roared  them  down  !  "  No,  no, 
a  lady  will  lake  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin, 
if  he  has  threepence  more  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her 
parents  will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetu- 
al envy  of  our  vices ;  they  are  less  vicious  than  we,  not 
from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them  ;  they  are 
the  slaves  of  order  and  fashion;  their  virtue  is  of  more 
consequep.ee  to  us  than  our  own,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
world." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licentious 
character,  and  said,  "  Suppose  I  had  a  mind  to  marry 
that  gentleman,  would  m}'  parents  consent?"  Johnson'. 
"  Ves,  they'd  consent,  and  youM  go.  You'd  go,  though 
they  did  not  consent."  Miss  Adams,  "  Perhaps  their 
opposing  migiit  make  me  go."  Johnson.  "  O,  very 
well  ;  you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a  bad  man.  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents.  You  put 
me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby,  the  physician,  who  was 
very  fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was  eat- 
ing it,  he  said,  '  I  wish  I  was  a  Jew.' — 'Why  so?  (said 
somebody)  ;  the  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  eat  your  fa- 
vourite meat.' — 'Because  (said  he),  I  should  then  have 
the  gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sinning.'  '* — 
Johnson  then  proceeded  in  his  declanialion. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  observation 
that  I  do  not  recollect,  which  pleased  him  much  :  he 
said  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "  That  there  should 
be  so  much  excellence  united  with  so  much  depravity, 
is  strange." 

Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit,  and  accom- 
plishments, and  her  constant  attention  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
were  not  lest  upon  him.  She  happened  to  tell  him 
that  a  little  coffee-pot,  in  which  she  had  made  him  cof- 
fee, was  the  only  thing  she  could  call  her  own.  ^  He 
turned  to  her  with  a  complacent  gallantry,  "  Don't  say 
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so,  my  dear ;  I   Iiope  you  don't  reckon   my  heart  a» 
nothing." 

1  asked  him  if  it  was  true  as  reported,  that  he  had 
said  latel}',  "•  I  am  for  the  King-  against  Fox  ;  but  I 
am  for  Fox  against  Pitt."  Joh.nsox.  "Yes,  sir;  the 
King  is  my  master;  but  I  do  not  know  Pitt;  and  Fox  is 
my  friend." 

"  Fox  (added  he),  is  a  most  extraordinary  man  :  here 
is  a  man  (describing  him  in  strong  terms  of  objection  in 
some  respects  according  as  he  apprehended, but  which 
exalted  his  abilities  the  more),  who  has  divided  the 
Kingdom  with  Caesar;  so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether 
the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  the 
Third,  or  the  tongue  of  Fox." 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with  us. 
Johnson  had  in  general  a  pecniiar  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pany of  physicians,  which  was  certainly  not  abated 
b}'  the  conversation  of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and 
pleasing  gentleman.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  wonderful 
how  little  good  Radcliffe's  travelling  fellowships  have 
done.  I  know  nothing  that  has  been  imported  by  them  ; 
yet  many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge  might  be 
got  in  foreign  countries.  Inoculation,  for  instance,  has 
saved  more  lives  than  war  destroys:  and  the  cures  per- 
formed by  the  Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable.  But  it  is 
in  vaia  to  send  our  travelling  physicians  to  France,  and 
Italy,  and  Germany,  for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known 
here:  I'd  send  them  out  of  Christendom;  I'd  send 
them  among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11,  we  talked  at  breakfast,  of  forms 
of  prayer.  Johnson.  "  I  know  of  no  good  prayers  but 
those  in  the  'Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  "  Dr  Auams, 
(in  a  very  earnest  manner).  "  I  wish,  sir,  you  would 
compose  some  family  prayers."  Johnson.  "I  will  not 
compose  prayers  for  you,  sir,  because  you  can  do  it  for 
yourself.  But  I  have  thought  of  getting  together  all 
the  books  of  prayers  which  I  could,  selecting  those 
which  should  appear  to  me  the  best,  putting  out  some, 
inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of  my  own,  and 
prefixing  a  discourse  on  prayer."  We  all  now  gather- 
ed abont  him,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time  joined  in 
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pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.  He  seemed  to  be  .1 
little  displeasetl  at  the  manner  of  onr  importunity,  and 
in  great  agitation  called  out,  "Do  not  talk  thus  of  what 
is  so  awful.  1  know  iiot  what  time  Gun  will  allow  me 
in  this  world.  There  are  many  things  which  I  wish  to 
do."  5ome  of  us  persisted,  anc)  Dr.  Adams  said,  I  nev- 
er was  more  serious  about  any  thing  in  my  lile." 
Johnson.  "  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone  ;  I  am  over- 
powered." And  then  he  put  his  hands  before  his  face, 
and  reclined  for  some  time  upon  the  table. 

I  mentioned  J(  remy  Taylor's  using,  in  his  forms  of 
prayer,  "  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,''  and  other  such 
self-condemning  expressions.  "  Now  (said  I),  this  can- 
not be  said  with  truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore  is 
improper  for  a  general  printed  form.  I  myself  cannot 
say  that  I  am  the  worst  of  men  ;  I  -wiU  not  say  so." 
.Johnson.  "  A  man  may  know,  that  physically,  that  is, 
in  the  real  state  cf  things,  he  is  not  the  worst  man  ;  but 
that  morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  observes,  that  '  every 
man  knows  something  worse  of  himself,  than  he  is  sure 
of  in  others.'  You  may  not  have  committed  such 
crimes  as  some  men  have  done;  but  you  do  not  know 
against  what  degree  of  light  they  have  sinned.  Besides, 
sir, '  the  chief  of  sinners'  is  a  mode  of  expression  for 
'  I  am  a  great  sinner.'  So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our 
S.wiovr's  having  died  to  save  sinners,  says,  '  of  whom  I 
am  the  chief:'  yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  himself 
so  bad  as  Judas  Iscariot."  Buswell.  "  But,  sir,  Tay- 
lor mean's  it  literally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it. 
When  praying  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  of 
himsell"  in  particular,  he  says,  '  Lord,  thou  wilt  not 
leave  thy  chief  work  undone.'"  Johnson.  "  I  do 
not  approve  of  figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use  them.  Taylor  gives 
a  very  good  advice  :  '  Never  lie  in  your  prayers  ;  nev- 
er confess  more  than  you  really  believe;  never  prom- 
ise more  than  you  mean  to  perform.' "  1  recollected 
this  precept  in  his  'Golden  Grove;'  but  his  example 
for  prayer  contradicts  his  precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  1  went  in  Dr.  Adartis'  coach  to  dine 
with  Mr.    Nowell,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his 

vol..  V.  p  2 
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beautiful  villa  at  Iffley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about 
two  miles  from  Oxford.  While  we  were  upon  the 
road,  1  had  the  resolution  to  ask  Johnson  whether  he 
thought  the  roughness  of  his  manner  had  been  an  ad- 
vantage or  not ;  and  if  he  would  not  have  done  more 
good  if  he  had  been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded  to  an- 
swer myself  thus:  "Perhaps  it  has  been  of  advantage, 
as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you  said  :  you  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  talked  with  such  authority  without  it." 
Johnson.  '•  No,  sir;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I  am. 
Obscenity  and  impiety  have  always  been  repressed  in 
my  company."  Boswell.  ''  True,  sir ;  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  every  Bishop.  Greater  lib- 
erties have  been  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop, 
though  a  very  good  man,  from  his  being  milder,  and 
therefore  not  commanding  such  awe.  Yet,  sir,  many 
people  who  might  have  been  benefited  by  your  con- 
versation, have  been  frightened  away,  A  worthy  friend 
of  ours  has  told  me,  that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to 
talk  to  you."  Johnson-  "  Sir,  he  need  not  have  been 
afraid,  if  he  had  any  thing  rational  to  say.'  If  he  had 
not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk." 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary 1772,  full  of  high  Tory  sentiments,  for  which  he 
was  thanked  as  us^nal,  and  printed  it  at  their  request; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulence  and  faction  which 
disgraced  a  part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were 
afterwards  ordered  to  be  expunged  This  strange  con- 
duct sufficiently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr.  Nowell  will 
ever  have  the  honour  which  is  due  to  a  lot"ty  friend 
of  our  monarchial  constitution.  Dr.  Johnson  said  to 
me,  "Sir,  the  Court  will  be  very  much  to  blame,  if 
he  is  not  promoted."  I  told  this  to  Dr.  Nowell  ;  and 
asserting  my  humbler,  though   not  less  zealous  exer- 

1  [The  words  of  ErasniUs  (as  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Kear- 
ney observes  to  me),  may  be  applied  to  Jolinson  :  "  Qui'ingeni- 
«m,  sensum,  dintionemhominis  npverant,  multis  non  offendun- 
tur,  quibus  graviter  erant  offendendi,  qui  haec  ignorarunt.'" 
M.1 
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tions  in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested,  that  whatever  re- 
turn we  might  receive,  we  should  slill  have  the  con- 
solation ol'  being,  like  Butler's  steady  and  generou*! 
Royalist, 

*'  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy  at  Dr, 
NoweU's,  where  was  a  very  agreeable  coaipany  ;  and 
we  drank  "Church  and  King"  after  dinner,  with  true 
Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  extraordinary 
chanfctcr,  who  by  exerting  his  talents  in  writing  oa 
temporary  topicks,  and  displaying  uncommon  intrepid- 
ity, had  raised  h:mself  to  atiluence.  I  maintained  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his  success  ;  lor  merit 
of  every  sort  was  entitled  to  reward.  Joh.nson.  "Sir, 
I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have  merit.  No,  sir; 
what  he  has  is  rather  the  contrary;  I  will,  indeed,  al- 
lovv  him  courage,  and  on  this  account  we  so  far  give 
him  credit.  We  have  more  respect  for  a  man  who 
robs  boldly  on  the  highway,  than  fof  a  I'ellow  who 
jumps  out  of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind 
your  back.  Courage  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for 
maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even 
when  it  is  associated  with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were  be- 
come fashionable  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said 
that  if  members  of  Parliament  must  attack  each  oth- 
er personally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be  done 
more  genteelly.  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  that  would  be 
much  worse.  Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there 
is  no  vehicle  of  wit  or  delicacy,  no  subtle  convey- 
ance. The  difference  between  coarse  and  refined 
abuse  is  as  the  difference  between  being  bruised  by  a 
club,  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow." — 1  have 
since  observed  his  position  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr*. 
Young  : 

"  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftne's  to  the  dart, 
Good  bree^iing  sends  tke  satire  to  tbe  keart.V 
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On  Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea  with  us  at  Dr. 
Adanris',  Mr.  .John  Henderson,  student  of  Pembroke 
College,  celebrated  for  his  wonderful  acquirements 
in  aichymy,  judicial  astrology,  and  other  abstruse  and 
curious  learning ;!  and  the  Reverend  Herbert  Croft, 
who,  I  am  afraid,  was  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr.  John- 
son's not  being  highly  pleased  with  some  "  Family  Dis- 
courses," which  he  had  printed;  they  were  in  too  fa- 
miliar a  style  to  be  approved  of  by  so  manly  a  mind.  I 
have  no  noteofthiseveaing'sconversati()n,exceptasingle 
fragment.  When  I  mentioned  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton's 
vision,  the  prediction  of  the  time  of  his  death,  and  its 
exact  fulfilment; — Johnson.  "  It  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  has  happened  in  my  day.  I  heard  it 
witn  my  own  ears,  from  his  uncle.  Lord  Westcote.a  I 
am  so  glad  to  have  every  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
world,  that  I  am  ^villing  to  believe  it."  Dk.  Adams. 
"You  have  evidence  enough;  good  evidence,  which 
needs  not  such  support."  Johnson.  "  1  like  to  have 
more." 

Blr.  Henderson,  with  whom  1  had  sauntered  in  the 
venerable  walks  of  Merton  College,  and  found  him  a 
very  learned  and  pious  man,  supped  with  us.  Dr.  John- 
son surprised  him  not  a  little,  by  acknowledging  with  a 
look  of  horrour,  that  he  was  much  oppressed  by  the 
fear  of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that 
God  was  infinitely  good.  Johnson.  "  That  he  is  infi- 
nitely good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  his  nature  will 
allow,  I  certainly  believe  ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  good 
upon  the  whole,  that  individuals  should  be  punished. 
As  to  an  individual,  therefore,  he  is  not  infinitely  good; 
and  as  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions on  which  salvation  is  granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may 
be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned."  (Looking  dis- 
mally).    Dr.  Adams.     "  What  do  you  mean  by  damn- 

1  See  an  account  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Agut- 
ter. 

2  [A  correct  account  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  supposed  vision 
may  be  found  in  Nashe's  "  History  of  Worcestershire  ;  Addi- 
tions AND  Corrections,  p.  36.     M.] 
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ed  ?"  Johnson,  (passionately  and  loudly).  "  Sent  to 
Hell,  sir,  and  punished  evorlastingly."  Dr.  Adams. 
"I  don't  believe  that  doctrine."  Johnson.  "Hold, 
sir,  do  you  believe  that  some  will  be  punished  at  all?" 
Dr  Adams.  "  Being  excluded  irom  Heaven  will  be  a 
punishment ;  yet  there  may  be  no  great  positive  suffer- 
ing." JojiNsoN.  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  admit  a;iy  degree 
of  punishment,  there  is  an  end  of  your  argument  for  la- 
finite  goodness  simply  considered;  for  intinite  goodness 
would  inflict  no  punishment  whatever.  There  is  not 
intinite  goodness  physically  considered  :  morally  there 
is."  BoswELL.  "  But  may  not  a  man  attain  to  such  a 
degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  the  fear  of 
death?"  Johnson.  "  A  man  may  have  such  a  degree 
of  hope  as  to  keep  him  quiet.  You  see  I  am  not  quiet, 
from  the  vehemence  with  which  1  talk  ;  but  I  do  not 
despair."  Mrs.  Adams.  "  Vou  seem,  sir,  to  forget 
the  merits  of  our  Redeemer.  Johnson.  "Madam,  I 
do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer;  but  my  Re- 
deemer has  said  that  he  will  set  some  on  his  right  hand 
and  some  on  his  left." — He  was  in  gloomy  agitation, 
and  said,  "  I'll  have  no  more  on't."  If  what  has  now 
been  stated  should  be  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  its  inlluence  on  the  mind  were  not  benig- 
nant, let  it  be  remembered,  that  Johnson's  temperament 
was  melancholy,  of  which  such  direful  apprehensions 
of  futurity  are  often  a  common  effect.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer  to  his  aw- 
ful change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he  exhibited 
as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a  thinking  man  in  that 
situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  discourse  of 
life,  whether  it  was  upon  the  whole  more  happy  or 
miserable.  Johnson  was  decidedly  for  the  balance  of 
misery  :'  in  contirmation  of  which,  I  maintained,    that 

1  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of  Brazen-Nose 
College,  Oxford,  has  favoared  me  with  the  followin*  reonarks 
on  my  Work,  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  "I  have  hitherto  ex- 
tolled, and  coniially  approve." 

"  The  cliief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is  contained  ia 
tbe  following  transcript  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which,  with 
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no  man  would  clioosc  to  lead  overaifain  the  life  which 
be  had  experienced.  Jolmsoti  acceded  to  tli;it  opinion 
in  the  strongest  terms.     This  is  an  inquiry  often  made  ; 


his  concurrencp,  I  copied  for  tdis  purpose  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  or  justness  of  the  remarks,  you  may  he  sure  that 
being  written  to  a  most   iiitmiate  friend,  without  any  intention 
that  they  should  go    further,  they  are  the    genuine  and  undi 
guised  scntiaieuts  of  the  writer  : — 

'Jan.  6,  1792. 

'  Last  week,  I  was  reading  the  second  volume  of  Bos- 
well's  Johnson,  with  increasing  esteem  for  the  worthy  author, 
and  increasing  veneration  of  the  wonderful  and  excellent  man 
who  is  the  subject  of  it.  1  he  writer  throws  in,  now  and  then, 
very  properly,  some  serious  religious  reflections  ;  but  Ihere  is 
one  remarit,  in  n.y  niind  f.n  obvious  and  just  one,  v,hieh  I  think 
he  has  not  made,  that  Johnson's  '  morbid  inelancloly,'  and 
constitutional  infirmities,  were  intended  by  Providence,  like  St. 
Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check  intellectual  conceit  and  ar- 
rogance ;  which  fht  consciousness  of  l.is  cxlraordit.'ary  talents, 
awake  as  he  wa«  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise  have 
generated  in  a  very  culpahle  degree.  Another  observation 
strikes  me,  that  in  consequtn'  e  of  the  same  natural  indi-posi- 
tion,  and  habitual  sickliness  (for'he  says  he  scarcely  passed  one 
day  without  pain  after  his  twentieth  year),  he  considered  and 
represented  human  life,  as  a  scene  of  much  greater  misery 
than  is  generally  experif-nced.  There  may  be  persons  bowed 
down  with  affliction  all  their  days;  and  thel-e  are  those,  no 
dotibt,  whose  inquiries  rob  t!  em  of  rest  ;  but  neithtr  calamities 
nor  critiiej,  I  hope,  and  believe,  do  so  much  and  so  generally 
abound,  as  to  justify  the  dark  picture  of  life  wfich  Johnson's 
imagination  designed,  and  hi-  strong  pencil  delineated.  This 
I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  glootny  for  what  I  have  expe- 
rienced, though,  as  tar  as  1  can  remember,  I  have  had  more 
sickness  (1  do  not  say  more  severe,  out  only  more  in  quanti- 
ty), than  f.dls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But  then  daily  debil- 
ity and  occasional  sickness  were  far  overbalanced  by  interveni- 
ent  days,  and,  perhaps,  wee k^^  void  of  pain,  and  overflowing 
with  comfort.  So  that  in  short,  to  return  to  the  subject,  human 
life,  as  far  as  I  canperceixe  from  experience  or  observation,  is 
not  that  stale  of  constant  wretchedness  which  Johnson  always 
insisted  it  was ;  which  uiisrepresentation  (for  such  it  surely  is) 
his  iJiograpiierhasnot  corrected,  1  suppose,  because,  unhappily, 
he  has  himself  a  large  portion  of  melancholy  in  his  constitution, 
and  fancied  the  portrait  a  faithful  copy  of  life.'  " 
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and  its  beinaf  a  siihject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof  that 
much  misery  presses  uj)on  iiuinan  feelings;  ior  tliose 
who  are  conscious  of  a  felicity  of  existence,  would  nev- 

The  learned  writer  thm  proceed?  llius  in  his  letter  to  me  : — 

"  I  have  conversed  with  some  sensible  men  on  this  siil)ject, 
who  all  seem  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  respecting  life, 
•nilh  those  which  ar"  expressed  or  implied  in  the  foregoing  par- 
aiijraph.  It  mizht  be  added,  that  as  the  rcpie=e;ita»ion  here 
spoke;)  of  appears  not  con-isteut  with  iact  and  experience,  so 
neither  lut:-s  it  se'-m  to  be  countenanced  by  Soriplure.  There 
is,  p-  rhaps,  no  part  of  the  sacred  volume  which  at  first  ^i«ht 
promises  sr>  much  to  lend  its  sanction  to  these  dark  and  de- 
sponding; notion*  as  the  book  of  Ecclt-.-ia^tes,  -which  so  often, 
and  si>  emphatical'.y,  proclaims  thf  vanity  of  things  sublunary. 
But  'the  desis;ii  of  this  whole  book  (as  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served), is  not  to  put  US  out  of  conceit  vvith  i'fe,  bat  to  cure 
our  vain  expectations  of  a  complete  and  perfect  hapj)ines6  ia 
this  world  ;  to  convince  u?,  that  thi  re  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  found  in  mere  external  enjoymt-nts  ; — and  to  leach  u« — to 
seek  for  happiness  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  tlie  knowledge 
and  love  o!  God,  and  in  the  hopes  of  a  better  life.  For  thi-  is 
the  application  of  all :  Ltt  us  hear^  Szc.  xii.  13.  Not  only  his 
duty,  but  his  liappincss  too  :  For  God,  Si-^.  ver.  M.' — See 'Sher- 
lock on  Providence,'  p.  -99. 

"  Thr-  New  Testament  tell"  us,  indeed,  and  most  truly,  (hat 
'sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;'  and,  therefore, 
■wisely  forbids  u^^  to  increase  our  burden  by  f  Tebodinsrs  of  sor- 
rows ;  but  1  think  it  nowhere  says  that  even  ourordinar\  anlic- 
tions  are  not  consistent  wiih  a  very  considerable  degree  of  pos- 
itive comfort  and  satisfaction.  And,  accordinajly,  one  whose 
si)flfe''ins;«  as  well  as  merits  were  conspicuous,  assures  us,  that 
in  proportion  '  as  the  suffeiinjcs  of  C't  rist  abounded  in  (hern,  so 
their  consolation  also  abounded  by  Chiifct."  2  Cor.  i.  5.  It  is 
needle's  to  cite,  as  indeed  it  would  b-^  endless  even  to  refer  to, 
the  multitude  of  passages  in  both  Testaments  holding  out,  in 
the  stVongc-t  lanscuage,  promises  of  blessings,  ..ven  in  this 
world,  to  the  faithful  servants  of  God.  I  will  only  refer  to  St. 
Luke  xviii.  29,  3<),  and  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

"  I'pon  the  whole,  setting  a.^ide  instances  of  great  and  last- 
ing bodily  pain,  of  minds  peculinrlj  oppressed  by  melanclioly, 
and  of  severe  temporal  calamiiivs,  from  which  extraordinary 
casf'S  we  surely  should  not  form  our  estimates  of  the  general 
tcnourand  comph-xioti  of  life  ;  excluding  these  from  the  account, 
1  ani  convinced  that  as  well  Ihi-  graciou'  constitution  of  things 
which  Provide:'ce  hiis  ordained,  as  the  declarations  of  Scrip, 
tare  and  the  actual  experience   of  individuals,  authorize   thu 
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er  hesitate  to  accept  of  aropetition  of  it.  1  liave  met 
with  very  ft'vv  who  would.  1  have  heard  iMr.  Burke 
xnalte  use  of  a   very  ingenious  and  plausible  argument 

sincere  Christian  to  hope  that  his  humble  and  constant  endeav- 
ours to  perform  his  duty,  chequered  as  the  best  life  is  with  many 
failine;s,  will  be  crowned  witli  a  greater  tlegree  of  pre«cut 
peaccv  serenity,  and  comfort,  than  he  could  reasonably  permit 
himself  to  expect,  if  he  measured  his  views  and  judsred  of  life 
from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  often  and  energetically  eJC- 
prc?fcd  in  the  Memoirs  of  him.  without  any  animadversion  or 
cenfure  by  his  ingenious  Biographer.  If  he  himself,  upon  re- 
viewing the  subject,  shall  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  will, 
in  an  octavo  edition,  which  is  eagerly  expected,  make  such  ad- 
ditional remarks  or  corrections  as  he  shali  judge  fit;  lest  the 
impressions  which  these  discouraging  p:\ssages  may  leave  on 
the  reader's  mind  should  in  any  degree  hinder  what  other- 
wise the  whole  spirit  and  energy  of  the  work  tends,  and,  I 
hope,  successfully,  to  promote, — pure  morality,  and  true  reli- 
gion." 

Though  I  have,  in  some  degree,  obviated  any  reflections 
against  my  illustrious  friend's  dark  views  of  life,  when  consifkr- 
ing,  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  his  "  Rambler"  and  his  "Ras- 
selas,"  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  C burton  for  comr'ying  with  my 
request  of  his  p<  rmi'sion  to  insert  his  remarks,  bving  con- 
scious of  the  weight  of  what  he  judiciously  suggests  as  to  the 
melancholy  in  my  own  constitution.  His  more  plersing  views 
of  life,  I  hope,  are  just.      J'aleaul,  quanlum  ralere  possunt. 

Mr.  Churion  concludes  his  letter  lo  me  in  these  words  :— 
"  Once,  atid  only  once,  1  I'ad  the  satifaction  of  seeing  your  il- 
lustrious friend  ;  and  as  I  f-el  a  particular  regard  for  all  whom 
he  distinguished  with  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive 
mu'h  pleasi:rf-  from  relU  ctiiig  that  1  once  beheld,  though  but 
transiently,  near  our  (  ollege-gate,  one  whose  works  will  for 
ever  dfli^'ht  and  improve  the  world,  M'ho  was  a  sine  re  and 
zealous  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
try, and  an  ornament  lo  human  natuie." 

His  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from  himself  of 
his  "  Sermons  at  the  Hampton  Lecture."  and  from  his  friend, 
Dr.  Townson,  the  venerable  Rector  of  Mai  pas  in  Cheshire, of  hiu 
"  Di'courfes  on  the  Gospels,"  together  with  the  following:  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  that  excellent  person,  who  is  now  gone  to 
receive  'he  reward  of  his  labours: — "  v|r.  Boswell  is  not  or.ly 
very  entertaining  in  his  works,  but  they  an-  so  rrjpleti-  %\ith 
moral  and  religious  sentiimnts,  without  aii  instance,  as  far  as 
I  know,  of  a  contrary  tendency,  that  1  canr.ot  help  having  a 
great  esteem  for  him  ;  and  if  you  think  such  a  tride  as  a  copy  of 
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on  tills  subject  : — "  Erery  man  (said  he),  wouUl  lead 
his  life  overai^nin  :  tor,  every  man  is  willing' to  go  on 
and  take  an  addition  to  his  lite,  which,  as  he  grovvs 
older,  he  has  no  reason  to  thinic  will  be  better,  or  even 
so  a^ood  as  what  has  preceded."  I  imagine,  however, 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hope  that  the  next 
part  otiife  will  be  tree  from  the  pains,  and  anxieties, 
and  sorrows,  which  we 'have  already  felt.  We  are  for 
wi«e  purposes  ''CondemnM  to  Hope's  delusive  !Pine," 
as  Johnson  finely  says  ;  and  I  may  also  quote  tiie  cele- 
brated lines  of  Dryden,  equall}'  philosophical  aad  po- 
etical : — 

"  ^\^len  T  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 

Yet  fooPd  witli  h'lpe,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow*s  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  worse  ;  and  while  it  saye  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cutsotT  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage  !  none  would  live  past  years  again  ; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  from  the  dregs"  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give."i 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  seemed  strange 
that  he,  who  has  so  often  delighted  his  company  by 
his  lively  and  brilliant  conversati.ia,  should  say  he  was 
triiserable.  Johnson.  '•' Alas  I  it  is  all  outside  ;  I  may 
be  cracking  my  joke,  and  cursing  the  sun.  Sun,  how  I 
hate  th'j  beams  r''  I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of 
this  declaration;  whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  pic- 
ture of  his  mind,^  or  as  the  effect  of  his  persuading  him- 


the  Discourses,  ex  dono  fnitkorif,  would  be  acceplable  to  him, 
I  should  be  happy  (o  give  him  this  small  testimony  of  my  re- 
gard." 

Such  spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation  from  such  men 
withoui  any  personal  acquaiutauce  wiui  me,  are  truly  valuable 
and  encouraging. 

1  AURENGZKBE,   Act.   iv.  Sc.     1. 

2  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  roan  may  appear  very  gay  in 
company,  who  is  sad  at  heart.     His  uierriment  is  like  the  sound 

VOL.    V.  Q 
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self  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  position  which  he  had 
assumed  as  to  l)umai>  unhaj)piriess,  was  true.  We  may 
apply  to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Greville's  ''  Maxims, 
Cliaractcrs,  and  Reilections  ;''i  a  book  which  is  en- 
titled to  much  more  praise  tlian  it  has  received:  Ar- 
isTARciius  is  charming:  how  full  of  knowledge,  of 
sense,  of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with  difliculty  to 
your  supper;  and  after  having  delighted  every  body 
and  himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to  return 
home; — he  is  finishing  his  treatise,  to  prove  that  uu- 
happiness  is  the  portion  of  man." 

On  Satur(iay,  June  13,  our  philosopher  was  calm  at 
breakfast.  There  was  soniething  exceedingly  pleasing 
in  our  leading  a  College  life,  without  restraint,  and  with 
superiour  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our  living  m  the 
Master's  House,  and  having  the  company  ot  ladies. 
Blrs.  Kennicot  related,  in  his  presei^ce,  a  lively  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  .Hannah  More,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  wonder  that  the  poet  who  had  written  '■'■Par- 
adise Lost,"  should  write  such  poor  Sonnets: — "  Mil- 
ton, madam,  was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus 
from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cherry- 
stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,  "Whether  it 
was  allowable  at  any  tinie  to  depart  from  Trulli  ?"' 
JoHXSoN.  "  The  general  rule  is,  that  Truth  should 
never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  intport- 
ance  to  the  comfort  of  life,  that  we  should  have  a  full 
security  by  mutual  faith  ;  and  occasional  inconveniences 
should  be  willingly  suffered,  that  we  may  preserve  it. 
There  must,  however  be  some  exceptions.  If,  tor  in- 
stance, a  murderer  should  ask  you  which  way  a  man  is 
gone,  you  may  tell  him  what  is  not  true,  because  you 
are  under  a  previous  obligation  not  to  betray  a  roan  to 
a  murderer."  Bosvvell.  "  Supposing  the  person  who 
wrote  Junius  were  asked  whether  he  was  the  author, 
mio-bt  he  deny  it  ?"    Johnson.     "  I  don't  know  what  to 

of  drums  and  trumpets  in  a  battle,  to  drown  tiie  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dyinsr. 
1  Page  189. 
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say  to  this.  If  yon  were  sure  that  he  wrote  Junius, 
would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him  after- 
wards? Yet  it  ma}'  be  urged,  that  what  a  man  has  no 
right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to  communicate  ;  and  there 
is  no  other  effectual  mode  of  preserving  a  secret  and  an 
important  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very 
hurtful  to  you,  but  a  flat  denial;  for  if  you  are  silent, 
or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will  he  held  equivalent  to  a 
confession.  But  stay,  sir,  here  is  another  case.  Sup- 
posing the  author  had  told  me  confidentially  that  he 
had  written  Junius,  and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  1  should 
hold  himself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  under  a  pre- 
vious promise,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now 
what  1  ought  to  do  tor  the  author,  may  1  not  do  for  my- 
self ?  But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a 
sick  man,  for  tear  of  alarming  him.  You  have  no  busi- 
ness with  consequences ;  you  are  to  tell  the  truth. 
Besides,  you  are  not  sure  what  effect  your  telling  him 
that  he  is  in  danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distem- 
per to  a  crisis,  and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying,  I 
have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  because  I  believe 
it  has  been  frequently  practised  on  myself." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much  weight  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  held,  that  truth,  as  an 
eternal  and  immutable  principle,  ought  upon  no  account 
whatever  to  be  violated,  from  supposed  previous,  or 
superiour  obligations,  of  which  every  man  being  to 
judge  for  himself,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  too 
often,  from  partial  motives,  persuade  ourselves  that 
they  exist;  and  probably  whatever  extraordinary  in- 
stances may  sometimes  occur,  where  some  evil' may  be 
prevented  by  violating  this  noble  principle,  it  would  be 
found  that  human  hap{)iness  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  more  perfect,  were  Truth  universally  preserv- 
ed. 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing verses,  addressed  to  Pope:* 

"  While  malice,  Pope,  denies  thy  page 
Its  own  celestial  fire  ; 

1  The  annotator  calls  them  "  amiable  veries .■•* 
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While  criUck*,  and  wild  bards  in  rage. 
Admiring,  won't  admire  : 

While  wayward  pens  thy  worth  assail, 

And  envious  tongues  decry  ; 
These  times,  though  many  a  friend  bewail, 

These  times  bewail  not  I. 

But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  is  thine, 

And  spleen  no  mon^  shall  blame  : 
When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 

In  one  establish'd  fame! 

When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee  ; 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see." 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  should 
appear  without  a  name.  Miss  Seward,  knowing'  iJr. 
Johnson's  almost  universal  and  minute  literary  infor- 
mation, signified  a  desire  that  I  should  ask  hiai  who 
was  the  author.  He  was  prompt  with  his  answer: — • 
••'Why,  sir,  they  were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who 
was  either  under-master  or  an  usher  of  Westmin- 
ster school,  and  published  a  Miscellany,"  in  which 
'Grongar  HilT  first  came  out."'    Johnson  praised  them 

1  [Lewis'  Verses  addressed  to  Pope  (as  Mr.  Bindlev  sug- 
gests to  me),  were  first  published  in  a  collection  of  Pieces  in 
verse  and  prose  on  occasion  of ''the  Dunciad,"  8vo.  1732. 
They  are  there  called  an  Epigram. — "  Gro  igar  Hill,"' 
the  same  gentleman  observe?,  was  first  printed  in  Savage's  Mis- 
cellanies, as  an  Orfe,  (it  is  singular  that  Johnson  should  not 
have  recollected  this),  and  was  re/irinUd  in  the  same  year, 
(1726),  in   Lewis'  Miscellany,  in  the  form  it  now  bears. 

In  that  Miscellrtny,  (as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blackway  ob- 
f'prvts  to  me),  "the  beautiful  poem,  'A'vay.  let  nought  to 
love  displeasing,'  &c.  (reprinted  in  Percy's  REi-iauES,  vol.  i.  b. 
iii.  No.  14.)  first  appeared." 

Lewis  was  author  of  "  Philip  of  Macedon,"  a  trasjedy,  pub- 
lished in  1727,  and  dedicated  to  Pope  ;  and  in  1730,  he  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  of  Miicellaneous  poems. 
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highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a  noble  animation.  In 
the  tivellth  line,  instead  of"  one  established  lame,"  he 
repeated  "  one  nnclouded  fame,"  which  he  thought 
wa?  the  reading  in  former  editions:  but  1  believe  was 
a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is  much  more  poetical 
than  the  other. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  15th,  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  dined,  on  one  of  them,  1  forget  which,  with 
Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  at  VVheatley, 
a  very  pretty  country  place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford  ; 
and  on  the  other  with  Dr.  Wethcrell,  Master  of  Uni- 
versity-College. From  Dr.  WetherelPs  he  went  to 
visit  Mr.  Sackville  Parker,  the  bookseller;  and  when 
he  returned  to  us,  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
visit,  saying,  "  I  have  been  to  see  my  old  friend.  Sack. 
Parker ;  I  tind  he   has  married  his  maid ;  he  has  done 

As  Dr.  Johnson  settled  in  London  not  long  after  Ihe  Verses 
addressed  to  Pope  nrst  appeared,  he  probably  then  obtained 
some  informutioii  concerntng  their  author,  David  Lewis,  whom 
he  has  described  as  an  Usher  of  Westmmster-schoo! ;  yet  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  who  has  been  pleased  at  my  request  to 
make  some  inquiry  on  this  subject,  hiis  not  found  any  ve*tige 
of  his  having  ever  been  employed  in  this  situation. — A  late  wii- 
ter("  Environs  of  London,"  iv.  171),  supposed  that  the  Ibllow- 
ing  inscription  in  the  churchyard  of  the  church  of  Low  Layton 
in  Essex,  was  intended  to  commemorate  this  poet : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  David  Lewis,  Esq.  who  died  the 
oth  day  of  April,  1760,  aged  77  years  ;  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Muses,  as  his  many  excellent  pieces  in  poetry  sufficiently  tes- 
tify. 

'  Inspired  verse  may  on  this  marble  live, 
But  can  no  honour  to  thy  ashes  give.' 

-  -  -  -  Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  above-named  David  Lewi?, 
fourti)  daughter  of  Newdigate  Owsley,  Esq.  who  departed  tliis 
life  the  10th  of  October,  1774,  aged  90  years." 

But  it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  tliis  monuinr^nt  wris 
erected  for  the  author  of  the  S'erscs  to  Pope,  and  of  the  Tragedy 
already  mentioned  ;  the  language  both  of  the  dedication  pre- 
fixed to  that  piece,  and  of  the  dedication  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  ^haftsbury,  are  prefixed  to  the  Miscfcllanics,  1730,  denotin"- 
a  person  who  moved  in  a  lower  sphere  than  this  Essex  'Squire 
seems  to  have  done.  M.] 

VOL.   V.  n   2 
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right.  She  had  lived  with  him  many  years  in  great 
confidence,  and  they  li;id  n)inirled  minds;  1  do  not  think 
he  could  have  i'oiind  any  wife  that  would  have  made 
bitn  so  happy.  The  woman  was  very  attentive  ami 
civil  to  me  ;  she  pressed  me  to  tix  a  day  for  dining  with 
them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she  wonld  be  sure 
to  get  it  tor  me.  Poor  Sack  !  He  is  very  ill,  indeed  !' 
We  parted  as  never  to  meet  again.  It  has  quite  broke 
me  down."  This  pathetick  narrative  was  strangely 
diversified  with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a 
man's  having  married  his  maid.  1  could  not  but  feel 
it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrotis. 

In  the  morning  ol  Tuesday,  June  15,  while  we  sat 
at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of  a  printed  letter  from  the 
Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  in  which  be  advised  him  to  read  to 
the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin  to  read. 
JoHNSOJf.  "  This  is  surely  a  strange  advice  ;  you  may 
as  well  resolve  that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get 
acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  Ihem  for  life.  A 
book  may  be  good  for  nothing ;  or  there  may  be  only  one 
thing  in  it  worth  knowing ;  are  we  to  read  it  all 
through?  These  Voyages  (pointing  to  the  three  large 
volumes  of  ••  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,'  which  were 
just  come  out),  who  will  read  them  through?  A  man 
had  better  work  his  way  before  the  mast,  than  read 
them  through  ;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice, 
before  they  are  read  through.  There  can  be  little 
enteriainment  in  such  books;  one  set  of  Savages  is  like 
another."  Boswell.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
Olaheite  can  be  reckoned  Savages."  Joh.nson  "  Don't 
cant  in  defence  of  Savages."  Boswell.  "  They  have 
the  art  of  nivigalion."  Johkso>.  "A  dog  or  a  cat 
can  swim."  Buswkll.  "  They  carve  very  ingenious- 
ly." Johnson.  "A  cat  can  scratch,  arid  a  child 
with  a  nail  can  scratch."  1  peiceived  this  was  none 
of  the  moWa  teinpora  fundi :  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to  College 
he  wrote  his  first  exercise  twice  over,  but  never  did  so 

1  [He  died  at  Oxford  in  his  89th  year,  Dec.  10,1796.  M.] 
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•afterwards;  Miss  Apamp.  "I  suppose,  sir,  you  could 
not  make  them  better?"  Joiinson.  "  Yes,  madam, 
to  be  sure,  1  could  make  them  better.  Thought  is  bet- 
ter tlian  no  thought."'  Miss  Adams.  "  Do  you  think, 
sir,  you  could  make  your  Uamblers  better?"  Johnson. 
"  Certainly  1  could."  Boswkll.  "  1*11  lay  a  bet,  sir,  you 
cannot."  Johnson.  "  But  1  will,  sir,  if  I  cliwuse.  I 
shall  make  the  best  of  themyou  s-hall  pick  out,  better." 
BoswF.LL.  '^  But  you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  al- 
low of  that."  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  there  a.e  three 
ways  of  making  thera  better; — putting  out, — adding, — 
or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  tlie  following  conversa- 
tion passed  between  him  and  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
trying  my  fortune  at  the  English  bar.  Having  asked, 
whether  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  in  London, 
which  was  very  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage  to  a 
man  at  large,  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by 
preventing  him  from  giving  sufhcient  attention  to  his 
business? — Johnson.  '-Sir,  yoa  will  attend  to  business, 
as  business  lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually  em- 
ployed, you  may  see  your  friends  as  much  as  you  do 
now.  You  may  dine  at  a  Club  every  day,  and  sup 
with  one  ot  the  members  every  niglit ;  and  you  may 
be  as  much  at  publick  places  as  one  who  has  seen  them 
all  would  wish  to  be.  But  you  must  take  care  {n  at- 
tend constantly  in  Westminster  Hal! ;  both  to  mind  your 
business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there,  (for  nobody 
reads  now),  and  to  shew  that  you  want  to  have  busi- 
ness. And  you  must  not  be  too  often  seen  at  publick 
places,  that  competitors  may  not  have  it  to  say,  '  He 
is  always  at  tlie  Playbou-e  or  at  Ranelagh,  and  never 
to  be  found  at  his  chambers.'  And,  sir,  there  must  be 
a  kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  professional  man, 
1  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject. 
All  this  I  should  say  to  any  one  ;  1  should  have  said  it 
to  Lord  Thiirlow  twenty  years  ago." 

TnK  Profession  may  probably  think  this  represent- 
ation of  wiiat  is  required  in  a  Barrister  who  would 
hope  for  success,  to  be  much  too  indulgent ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  as 

"  The -wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame," 
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some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age  who  have  riaen  high, 
have  by  no  means  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
submit  to  that  long  and  painlui  coarse  of  study  wliich 
a  IMovsden,  a  Cuke,  and  a  Hale,  considered  as  requisite. 
My  respected  friend,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shewn  n)e  in 
the  hand-writing  of  his  grandfather,  a  curious  account 
of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Lord  Ci)ief  Justice 
Hale,  in  which  that  great  man  tells  him,  '•'•  Thai  for 
two  years  after  he  came  to  the  iun  of  Court,  he  studied 
sixteen  hours  a  day  ;  however  (his  Lord?hip  added), 
that  by  this  intense  application  he  almost  brought  him- 
self to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very  strong  consti- 
tution, and  after  reduced  himself  to  eight  hours  ;  but  that 
he  would  not  advise  any  body  to  so  much  ;  that  he 
thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and  constancy, 
was  sufficient ;  that  a  man  must  use  his  body  as  he 
would  his  horse,  and  his  stomach  ;  not  tire  him  at 
once,  but  rise  with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  June  19,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  return- 
ed to  Loudon  ;  he  was  not  well  to-day,  and  said  very- 
little,  employing  himself  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides. 
He  expressed  some  displeasure  at  me,  for  not  observ- 
ing sutttciently  the  various  objects  upon  the  road.  "  If 
I  had  your  eyes,  sir  (said  he),  I  should  count  the  passen- 
gers." It  was  wonderful  how  accurate  his  observation 
of  visual  objects  was,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  eye- 
sight, owing  to  a  habit  of  attention. — That  he  was 
much  satistied  with  the  respect  paid  to  him  at  Dr.  Ad- 
ams' is  thus  attested  by  himself:  "  I  returned  last 
night  from  Oxford,  at"ter  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr. 
Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I  could  expect  or 
wish  ;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick  tuan,  a  man  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  please,  has  surely  done  his  part  well.". 
After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excursion,  I  saw 
him  frequently,  but  have  few  memorandunis :  I  shall 
therefore  here  insert  some  particulars  which  I  collect- 
ed at  various  times. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,   of  Ashbourne,  in  Derby- 
shire, brother  to    the  learned   and   ingenious   Thomas 

1  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  r-  372. 
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Astle,  Esq.  was  from  his  early  years  known  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  obligingly  advised  liim  as  to  his  studies, 
and  recomtneiidod  to  him  the  following  books,  of  which 
a  iisi  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  communicate,  lies 
before  me,  in  Johnson's  own  hand-writing  : — Universal 
History  (^ancient). — Rollin's  Ancient  History — Piiffen- 
dorf's  Introduction  to  History. —  Vcrtofs  History  of 
Knights  of  jMalta. — Vertot''s  Revolution  of  Portugal. — 
Vertot's  Revolution  of  Svi'eden. — Carte's  History  of  Eng' 
land. — Present  State  of  England. — Geographical  Gram- 
mar.  Prideaux^s     Connection. JSe/son's    Feasts    and 

Fasts. — Duty  of  Alan. — Gentleman''s  Religion. — Claren- 
rfoji's  History. —  JVatts''s  Improvement  of  the  Mind. — 
Watts^s  Logick. — A'ature  Displaced. — Lorn'ih^s  English 
Grammar. — Blackwell on  the  Classicks. — Sherlock^s  ^Ser- 
mons— Burnetts  Life  of  Hale. — Dupiyi's  History  of  the 
Church. — Shuckford'^s  Connections. — Laty's  Serious  Call. 
—  JVallon''s  Complete  Angler. — Sandys''  Travels. — Sprat''s 
History  of  the  Royal  Society. — England^s  Gazetteer. — 
Gnldsmith^s  Roman  History. — Some  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  son  whom  he  imagined  to  have  aa 
extreme  degree  of  timidity,  resolved  to  send  him  to  a 
publick  school,  that  he  might  acquire  confidence  ; — 
"Sir,  (said  Johnson),  this  is  a  preposterous  expedient 
for  removing  his  infirmity;  such  a  disposition  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  i)ublick 
school  is  forcing  an  owl  upon  day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  w  hose  house  was  much  fre- 
quented by  low  company;  ''Rags,  sir  (said  he),  will 
always  make  their  appearances,  where  they  have  a 
right  to  do  it." 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living,  he  said, 
"  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  doing  what  they  are  bid, 
stand  round  the  table  in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the 
guests;  and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  couipany,  as  to 
steer  a  man  of  war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  John«on  a  long  tedi- 
ous account  of  his  exerci-^irig  hi-*  criminal  jiirisdi;  tion, 
the  result  of  which  was  his  ha^  ing  sentenced  four  con- 
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victs  to  Iransporlation.  Johnson,  in  an  agony  of  impa- 
tience to  get  rid  of  such  a  com|)anion,  exclaimed,  "  I 
heartily  wish,  sir,  that  I  were  a  fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was  read,  in 
which  there  occurred  this  line  : 

"  Who  rules  o'er  ficemen  should  himself  be  free." 

The  company  having  admired  it  much,  "  I  cannot  agree 
with  you  (said  Johnson)  :  it  might  as  well  be  said, 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cator,  who 
was  joined  with  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's  important  trurt, 
and  thus  describes  him  :'  "There  is  much  good  in  his 
character,  and  much  usefulness  in  his  knowledge."  He 
found  a  cordial  solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Beck- 
enham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  places 
at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest ;  and  where  I  find  more 
and  more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of  any 
profession  ;  but  he  wa?  willing  to  allow  a  due  share  of 
merit  to  the  various  departments  necessary  in  civilized 
lile.  In  a  splenetick,  sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of 
mind,  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed 
saying  of  that  nature.  One  instance  has  been  mention- 
ed,2  where  he  gave  a  sudden  satirical  stroke  to  the 
character  of  an  attorney.  The  too  indiscrmiinate  ad- 
mission to  that  employment,  which  requires  both  abili- 
ties and  integrity,  has  given  rise  to  injurious  reflections, 
which  are  totally  inapplicable  to  many  very  respecta- 
ble men  who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with  a  pertina- 
cious gentleman;  his  opponent,  who  had  talked  in  a 
very  puzzling  manner,  happened  to  say,  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand you  sir;"  upon  which  Johnson  observed,  "Sir, 
I  have  found  you  an  argument ;  but  I  am  not  obliged 
to  find  you  an  understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (as  Horace  late 
Earl  of  Oxford  was  often  called),  Johnson  allowed  that 

1  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  p.  204. 
.2  See  Vol.  JI.  p.  190. 
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he  ^ot  together  a  great  many  curious  little  things,  and 
told  them  in  an  elegant  manner.  Mr.  Walpole  thought 
Johnson  a  more  amiable  character  after  reading  his 
Letters  to  I\Irs.  Thrale  ;  hut  never  was  one  of  the  true 
admirers  of  that  great  man.'  We  may  suppose  a  preju- 
dice conceived,  if  lie  ever  heanl  JohnsoiTs  account  to 
Sir  George  Staunton,  that  when  he  made  the  speeches 
in  parliament  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  "  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  put  Sir  Rohert  Walpole  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  say  every  thing  he  could  against  the  electorate 
of  Hanover.''  The  celebrated  lleroick  Epistle,  in 
which  Johnson  is  satirically  ir.troduced,  has  been  as- 
cribed both  to  Mr.  Wa!;>ole  and  Mr.  Mason.  One  day 
at  Mr.  Courtenay's,  when  a  gentleman  expressed  his 
opinion  that  there  was  more  energy  in  that  po<^rTi  than 
could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Walpole;  Mr.  AVarton,  the 
late  Laureat,  observed,  "It  may  have  been  written  by 
"Walpole,  and  buckram\l  by  Mason. "2 

He  dijapi^roved  of  Lord  Hailes,  for  having  modern- 
ised the  language  of  the  ever-memorable  John  Hales 
of  Eton,  in  an  edition  which  his  Lordship  published  of 
that  writer's  works.  ''  An  author's  language,  ?ir  (said 
he),  is  a  characteristical  part  of  his  composition,  and  is 
also  characteristical  of  the  age  in  which  he  writes. 
Besidt's,  sir,  when  the  language  is  changed,  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  No,  sir:  I  am  soi'ry 
Lord  Hailes  has  done  this." 

Here  it  maybe  observed,  that  his  frequent  use  of  the 
expression,  A'b,  sir,  was  not  alvvaj's  to  intimate  contra- 
diction ;  for  he  would  say  so  when  he  was  about  to  en- 
force an  affirmative  proposition  which  had  not  been 
denied,  as  in  the  instance  last  mentioned.  I  usetl  to 
consider  it  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance  :  as  if  he  had 
said,  '•  Any  arsrument  you  may  olTor  against  this,  is  not 
just.  No,  "^ir,  it  is  not."  It  was  like  FalstatPs  ''  1  de- 
ny your  Major." 

1  [In  hi«  Posthumous  Work?,  he  has  spoken  of  Johnson  in 
the  most  contemptuous  manner !     M.J 

2  [It  is  now  (1804)  known,  that  the  "  Heroick  Epistle"  was 
written  by  Mason,     M.] 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he  (ook  the  al- 
titude ot'a  man's  taste  hy  his  stories  and  his  wit,  and  of 
his  understanding  by  the  remarks  which  he  repeated; 
being  always  sure  that  he  must  be  a  week  man,  who 
quotes  common  things  with  an  emphasis  as  if  they  were 
oracles; — Johnson  agreed  with  liin) ;  and  Sir  Joaima 
having  also  observed  that  the  real  character  of  a  man 
was  found  out  by  his  amusements, — Johnson  added, 
"  Yes,  sir;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures. " 
.  I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversion  to  pun. 
He  once,  however,  enduied  one  of  mine.  When  we 
were  talking  of  a  numerous  company  in  rthich  he  had 
distinguished  himself  highly,  I  said,  "  Sir,  you  were  a 
Cod  surrounded  by  smelts,  is  not  this  enough  toryou? 
at  a  time  too  when  you  were  noijidhing  for  a  compli- 
ment?"' lie  laughed  at  this  with  a  con.plKceiit  appro- 
bation. Old  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  upon  niy  mem  inn- 
ing it  to  him,  "He  liked  your  compliment  so  well,  he 
was  willing  to  take  it  with  pun  sauced  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  no  innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry 
should  be  suppressed:  and  thai  a  good  pun  may  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  smaller  excellencies  of  lively  conver- 
sation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris  Oniioribus. 
he  might  have  given  us  an  admirable  work.  When  the 
Duke  of  ijediord  attacked  the  u:ini'=try  as  vehemently 
as  he  could,  for  having  taken  upon  them  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  importation  of  corn.  Lord  Chatham,  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  cf  Lords,  boldly  avowed  him- 
self to  be  an  adviser  of  that  measure.  "  My  colleagues 
(said  he),  as  I  was  confined  by  indisposition,  did  me  the 
signal  honour  of  coining  to  the  bed  side  of  a  sick  man 
to"  ask  'lis  ('pinion.  But,  had  they  not  thus  condescend- 
ed, 1  should  have  taken  up  my  bed  and  za-alked^  in  order 
to  have  delivered  that  opmion  at  the  Council-Board." 
Mr.  Langton  who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to  John- 
son, who  observed.  "  Now,  sir,  we  see  that  he  took 
these  words  as  he  found  them  ;  without  considering, 
that  though  the  expression  in  Scripture,  take  up  tliij  bed 
and  tv-a/A:.  strictly  suited  the-  instance  of  the  sick  man 
restored  to  health  and  strength,  who  would  of  course  bf 
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supposed  to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be 
prober  id  the  case  of  a  man  wao  was  lying  in  a  state  of 
leeoieness,  and  who  certainly  would  not  add  tu  the  dit- 
liculty  of  moving  at  ail,  that  of  carrying  hia  bed." 

When  1  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  newspaper  one  o( 
Mr.  Grattan's  animated  and  glowing  speeches,  in  favour 
ol  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  in  which  this  expression  oc- 
curred (I  know  not  if  accurately  taken)  :  •  We  will 
persevere,  till  there  is  not  one  link  of  the  Ktjglish  chain 
left  to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in 
Ireland;"' — '•'■  Nay,  sir  (said  Johnson),  don't  you  per- 
ceive thai  one  link  cannot  clank  ?'' 

Mrs.  Thrale  ha?  published,'  as  Johnson's,  a  kind  of 
parody  or  counterpart  of  a  fine  poetical  passage  in  one 
of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  on  Aaiorican  Taxation.  It  is 
vigorously  but  somewhat  coarsely  executed ;  and  i  atn 
inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  I 
hope  he  did  not  use  the  words  "  vile  agents''''  for  the 
Americans  in  the  House  of  Parliament ;  and  if  he  did 
so  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  the  lady  had  not 
committed  it  to  *vriting. 

Mr.  Burke  uniforaly  shewed  Johnson  the  greatest 
respect ;  and  when  Mr.  Townshend,  now  Lord  Sydney, 
at  a  period  when  he  wm  conspicuous  in  opposition, 
threw  out  some  reflection  in  parliament  upon  the  giant 
ot  a  pension  to  a  man  of  such  political  principles  as 
Johnson;  Air.  Burke,  though  tbr:i  of  the  satne  party 
with  Mr.  Townshend,  stood  wr.rmiy  forth  in  defence  of 
his  friend,  to  whom,  he  justly  observed,  the  pension 
■was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his  eminent  literary 
merit.  1  am  well  assured,  that  Mr.  Townshend's  attack 
upon  Johnson  was  the  occasion  ot  his  '•'  hitching  in  a 
rhyme  ;"  for,  that  in  tlie  original  copy  o;  Goldsmith's 
character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  hi?'  "  iietaliation,  another 
person's  name  stood  in  the  couplet  where  i>ir.  Towns- 
hend is  now  introduced : 

"Though  traught  with  all  iearning  kept,  strainiug  his  throat, 
To  persuade   Tommy  Toivnshtnd  to  Ic  r'  h'  u    '  voie." 

1  "  Auecdoles,"  p.  A3. 
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It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  minutw  of 
my  collodion,  that  Johnson  was  once  drawn  to  serve  in 
the  militia,  the  Trained  Bands  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  that  I\lr.  Rackstrow,  of  the  Museum  in  Fleet-street, 
was  his  Colonel.  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve 
in  person ;  but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is 
certainly  laughable.  He  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword  and  belt,  which 
I  have  seen  hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  these  whom  he  once  em- 
ployed, if  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  displeased. 
When  somebody  talked  of  being  imposed  on  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  articles,  "  That  will 
not  be  the  case  (said  he),  if  you  go  to  a  stately  shcp,  as 
I  always  do.  In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their  while 
to  take  a  petty  advantage." 

An  author  of  most  anxious  and  restless  vanity  being 
mentioned,  "  Sir  (said  he),  there  is  not  a  young  sap- 
ling upon  Parnassus  more  severely  blown  about  by  ev- 
ery wind  of  criticism  than  that  poor  lellow." 

The  diflference,  he  observed,  between  a  well-bred 
and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this :  "  One  immediately  attracts 
your  liking,  the  other  your  aversion.  You  love  the 
one  till  you  find  reason  to  hate  him;  you  hate  the  oth- 
er till  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  fraudulently 
made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of  her  husband's  tortune. 
Feeling  a  proper  compunction  in  herla*t  moments,  she 
confessed  how  much  she  had  secreted  ;  but  before  she 
could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she  was  seized  with  a 
convulsive  lit  and  expired.  Her  husband  said  he  was 
more  hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him,  than  by 
the  loss  of  bis  money.  "  I  told  him  (said  Johnson), 
that  he  shou;d  console  himself:  for  perhaps  the  money 
might  be  found,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  wife  was 
goney 

A  foppiih  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of  his 
Laving  been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former  occasion. 
"  I  do  not  remember  it,  sir."  The  physician  still  in- 
sisted ;  adding  that  he  that  day  w  ore  so  fine  a  coat  that 
it  must  have  attracted  hi*  notice.     "  Sir,  (said  John- 
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son),  had  you  been  dipt  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have 
noticed  you." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in  his  own 
style  ;  for  when  he  had  careles"*ly  missed  it,  he  would 
repeat  the  thought  translated  into  it.  Talking  of  the 
Comedy  of  '•  The  llehear-Jal,"  he  said,  "  It  has  not  wit 
enough  to  keep  it  sweet."  This  was  easy; — tie  there- 
fore caught  himselt",  and  pronounced  a  more  round  sen- 
tence ;  '•  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from 
putrefaction." 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  Travels  for  as- 
suming a  feigned  character,  saying,  (in  his  sense  of  the 
word),  "  He  carries  out  one  lie  ;  we  know  not  how- 
many  he  brings  back."  At  another  time,  talking  of 
the  same  person,  he  observed,  "  Sir,  your  assent  to  a 
man  whom  you  have  never  know  to  falsify,  is  a  debt : 
but  after  you  have  known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  assent 
to  him  then  is  a  favour." 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  admired 
much  the  manner  it  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  treat- 
ed of  his  art,  in  his  "Discourses  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
my." He  observed  one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  "  I 
think  I  might  as  well  have  said  this  myself:"  and  oace 
when  Mr.  Langton  was  sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of 
them  very  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus  :"  Very 
well.  Master  Reynolds  ;  very  well,  indeed.  But  it  will 
not  be  understood." 

When  1  observed  to  him  that  Painting  was  so  far  in- 
feriour  to  Poetry,  that  the  story  or  even  emblem 
which  it  communicates  must  be  previously  known,  and 
mentioned  as  a  natural  and  laughable  instance  of  this, 
that  a  little  Miss  on  seeing  a  picture  of  Justice  with 
the  scales  had  exclaimed  to  me,  "Sec,  there's  a  wo- 
man selling  sweetnieat*  ;"  he  said,  "  Painting,  sir,  can 
illustrate,  but  cannot  inform." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology  wlien 
he  had  censured  unjustly  than  Johnson.  \V'hen  a  proof- 
sheet  of  one  of  his  works  was  brought  to  him,  he  (bund 
fault  with  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged, 
rofused  to  read  it,  and  in  a  passion  desired  that  the  com- 
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positor'  ini^ht  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor  was 
Mr.  Manning',  a  decent  sensible  man,  who  had  compos- 
ed about  one  half  of  his  "Dictionary,"  when  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  printing-house  ;  and  a  great  part  ol'  his 
"Lives  of  the  Foets,"  when  in  that  of  iMr.  Nichols; 
and  who  (in  his  seventy  seventh  year)  when  in  Mr. 
Bnidwin's  printing  house,  composed  a  part  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  concerning'  him  By  producing 
the  manuscript,  he  at  once  satislied  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  was  not  to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly 
and  earnestly  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Compositor,  1  ask 
your  pardon ;  Mr.  Compositor,  1  ask  your  pardon,  again 
and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was  almost 
beyond  example.  The  following  instance  is  well  at- 
tested :  Coming  home  late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor 
woman  lying  in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that  she 
could  not  walk  ;  he  took  her  upon  his  back,  and  carri- 
ed her  to  his  house,  where  he  discovered  that  she  was 
one  of  those  wretched  females,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
lowest  state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  Instead  of 
harshly  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her  taken  care  of  with 
all  tenderness  for  a  long  time,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, till  she  was  restored  to  health,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  put  her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living.2 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly  happy 
in  hitting  on  the  signature  of  Papyrius  Cursor^  to  his 
ingenious  and  diverting  cross  readings  of  the  news- 
papers ;  it  being  a  real  name  of  an  ancient  Roman, 
and  clearly  expressive  of  the  thing  done  in  thi8  lively 
conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what 
is  called  a  bull :    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were 

1  Compositor  in  the  Printing-house  means,  the  person  who 
adjusts  the  types,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  stand  for 
printing;  and  arranges  what  is  called  the  form,  from  which  an 
impression  is  taken. 

2  The  circumstance  therefore  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Courtenay's 
"  Poetical  Charactirr"  of  him  is  strictly  true.  My  informer 
was  Mrs.  Pesmoulins,  who  lived  many  years  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
house. 
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rilling  tog:ether  in  Devonshire,  complained  th;it  he  had 
a  verv  bad  hor>c,  i')r  iliat  even  wueo  going  down  hill 
he  moved  slowly  *tt:ji  Uy  step.  "Ay,  (said  Johnson), 
and  vvhu-n  he  goes  up  tsill,  he  stands  stiW'' 

He  liiid  a  great  aver><iou  to  gesticulating  in  com- 
pany. He  called  once  to  a  gentleman  who  offended 
hiin  in  th  it  point,  '•  Don't  attitudenise.'''*  Anil  when 
another  gentleman  thought  he  was  giving  additional 
force  to  what  he  uttered,  by  expressive  movements  of 
his  hands,  Johnson  fairly  seized  them,  and  held  them 
down. 

An  author  of  considerable  eminence  having  engrossed 
a  good  share  of  the  conversation  in  the  company  of 
Johnson,  and  having  said  nothing  but  what  was  tritling 
and  insignilicant ;  Johnson,  when  he  was  gone,  observ- 
ed to  us,  '•'  It  is  wonderful  whala  diiference  there  some- 
times is  between  a  man's  powers  of  wrili.'g  and  oftalk- 
iog.  ******  writes  with  great  spirit,  but  is  a  poor  talk- 
er ;  had  he  held  his  tongue,  »ve  might  have  supposed 
him  to  have  been  restrained  by  modesty  ;  but  he  has 
spoken  a  great  deal  to-day  ;  and  you  have  hoard  what 
stutf  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  conge  d'elire  has  not, 
perhaps,  the  force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  strong  recommendation  ; — "  Sir,  (re- 
plied Johnson,  who  overheard  him),  it  is  such  a  re- 
commendation, as  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two 
pair  of  stairs  window,  and  recommend  to  you  to  fall 
solt.-'i 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour  with 
him  during  their  long  acquaintance,  which  commenced 
when  they  both  lived  in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a 
good  number  of  particulars  concerning  him,  most  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  Apop- 
thegms,  k,c.   in  the  Collection  of  •'  Johnson's  Works.'; 

1  This  h^s  been  printed  in  other  publications,  "  fall  lo  the 
around.''''  But  Johnson  himsfclt"  g:tve  me  the  true  expression 
which  he  had  used  as  above  ;  meaning  that  the  recommenda- 
lioD  left  as  little  choice  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 
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But  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  follow- 
ing, vvhicli  are  original: 

'•'■  One  evening-,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti,  a  con- 
sultation of  his  friends  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery- 
lane.  Among  others  present  were,  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner  was  to 
make.  When  ttie  meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Steevens  ob- 
served, that  the  question  between  him  and  his  friend 
had  been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth.  '  It 
may  be  so,  sir  (repiit  d  tlie  Doctor),  for  Burke  and  I 
sho'jid  have  been  of  one  opmion,  if  we  had  had  no  au- 
dience.' " 

"  Dr.  Johnson  once    assumed    a  character  in  which 
perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never  saw  him.     His  curios- 
ity having  been  excited  by  the  praises  bestowed  on  the 
celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at  Marybone-Gardens,  he 
desired  Mr.  Steeven's  to  accompany  him  thither.     The 
evening  had  proved  showery  ;  nod  soon  after  the    few 
people  present  was  as?embled,publick  notice  was  given, 
thai  the  C(>nductors  to  the  wheels,  suns,  stars,  &.c.  were 
so  th'")- oughly  water-soaked,  that  it  was  impos:>ible  any 
pait  of  the  exhibition  should    be    made.     'This    is  a 
mere  excuse  (^^ays  the  Doctor),  to  save  their  crackers 
for   a  more  profitable  company.       Let  us  both  hold  up 
our  sticks,  and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured   lamps 
that  suriouud  the  Orchestra,    and  we  shall    soon  have 
our  wishes  gratified.     The  core  of  the  fireworks  can- 
not be  injured  ;  let  the  difl'erent  pieces  be  touched  in 
their  respective  centres,  and  they  will  do  their  offices 
as  well   as  ever.*" — Some  young  men    who   overheard 
him,  immediately    began  the   violence  he  had  recom- 
mended, an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  fire  some  of 
the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have  received  the  small- 
est damage  ;  but  to  little  purpose  were   tliey    lighted, 
for  most   of  them  completely   failed. — The  author  of 
'  TheRambler,' however,  may  be  considered  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  the  ringleader  of- a  successful   riot,  though 
not  as  a  skilful  pyrotechnist." 
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'•  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so  far  as 
fiishion  was  conceraed,  was  careless  of  his  appearance 
in  publick.  But  thi<5  is  not  altogether  true,  as  the  fol- 
lowing slight  instance  nmy  shew  : — Goldsmith's  last 
Comedy  was  to  be  represented  during  some  court- 
niou'rning;  and  Mr.  Steevens  appointed  to  call  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  carry  him  to  the  tavern  where  he  was 
to  di.ie  with  others  of  the  Poet's  friends.  The  Doctor 
was  ready  dressed,  but  in  coloured  clothes ;  yet  being 
told  that  he  would  tirul  every  one  else  in  black,  receiv- 
ed the  intelligence  witii  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastened 
to  change  his  atlire,  all  the  while  repeating  his  grati- 
tude for  the  laiormation  that  had  jsaved  him  from  an 
appearance  so  improper  in  the  front  row,  of  a  front 
box.  '  I  would  not  (aud.id  he),  for  ten  poand-s,  liave 
seemed  so  retrograde  to  any  general  observance.'" 

"•  He  would  soTietimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very 
slender  circ'imstapccs.  Happening  ono  day  to  mention 
Mr  Flexraan,  a  Di^ssenting  minister,  with  some  compli- 
ment to  his  exact  memory  in  cmnological  matters;  the 
Doctor  replied,  'Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him,  sir. 
That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the  Index  to  my  Ramblers, 
and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton  thus: — Milton,  Mr. 
John.'  " 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony:  "It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  for  Johnson,  that  his  particularities  and  frail- 
ties can  be  more  distinctly  traced  than  his  good  and 
amiable  exertions.  Could  the  mariy  bounties  he  studi- 
ously concealed,  the  many  acts  of  humanity  he  per- 
formed in  private,  be  displayed  with  equal  circumstan- 
tiality, his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  that  the  latter  only  would  be  regard- 
ed." 

Though  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson, 
1  have  wondered  that  he  was  not  courted  by  all  the 
great  and  all  the  eminent  persons  of  his  time,  it  ought 
fairly  to  be  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  birth, 
who  lived  entirely  by  literature,  in  short  no  author  by 
profession,  ever  rose  in  this  country  into  that  personal 
Botic«  which   he  did.     In  the  course  of  this  work,  a 
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numerous  variety  of  names  has  been  mentiotjcd,  to 
which  many  mi^ht  be  added.  1  ca.iioi  o.nit  l^oru  and 
Lady  Liican,  at  who^e  house  he*  olten  enjoyed  all  ihat 
an  elegant  table  and  the  best  com\)tiuy  can  contr;  -nfe 
to  hajjpiness  ;  lie  t'ound  hospitality  united  with  oxiiior- 
dioary  accomplishments,  and  embeili->hed  with  chiflrms 
of  which  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  2-2,  I  dined  with  him  at  The 
LiTtRARy  Club,  the  la-;t  time  of  his  beiiig  in  that  re- 
spectable society.  The  other  members  present  were 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asapti,  Lc^rd  Eliot,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone  He  looked  ill;  but 
had  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  he  did  not  trouble  the 
company  with  melancholy  compl.iints.  Tiiey  all  shew- 
ed evident  marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself 
to  be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  estimable 
a  lite,  as  Jong  as  human  means  might  be  supposed  to 
have  influence,  made  them  plan  for  him  a  retreat  from 
the  severity  of  a  liritisli  winter,  to  the  mild  climate  of 
Italy.  This  scheme  was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious 
resolution  at  General  Paoli's,  where  1  had  often  talked 
of  it.  One  essential  matter,  however,  I  understood 
was  necessary  to  be  previously  settled,  which  was  ob- 
taining such  an  addition  to  his  income,  as  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expense  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  tirst  literary  character  of  a  great  nation, 
and,  independent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the  Author  of 
The  Dictiunary  of  the  English  Langu-^ge.  The  per- 
son to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought  1  should  apply 
to  negociate  this  business,  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,* 
because  I  knew  that  he  highly  valued  Johnson,  and 
that  Johnson  highly  valued  his  Lordship;  so  that  it 
was  no  degradation  of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for 
him  the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned  what 
Johnson  said  of  hi.n  to  me  when  he  was  at  the  bar; 
and  after  his  Lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seals,  he 
said  of  him,  "1  would  prepare  myself  for  no  man  in 

1  Edward  Lord  Thurlow  [who  died  September  11, 1806.  M.l 
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EDgiaiiil  but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  1  am  to  meet  with 
him,  1  should  wish  to  know  a  day  before."  How  he 
would  have  preparpd  himself,  1  cannot  conjecture. 
Would  he  have  selected  certain  topicks,  and  consider- 
ed them  in  every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  ar- 
gue them  at  all  points  ?  and  what  may  we  suppose 
those  topicks  to  have  been  ?  I  once  started  the  curi- 
ous inquiry  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  subject  of 
this  compliment :  he  smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  per- 
fectly coincided  jq  opinion  with  me  ;  and  I  therefore, 
though  personally  very  little  known  to  his  Lordship, 
wrote  10  him,!  stating  the  case,  and  requesting  his  good 
offices  ibr  Dr.  Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  obliged 
to  set  out  ibr  Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so 
that  if  his  Lordship  should  have  any  commands  for  me 
as  to  this  pious  negociation,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
send  them  before  that  time :  otherwise  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  would  give  all  attention  to  it. 

This  application  was  made  not  only  without  any  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  Johason  himself,  but  was  utterly 
unknown  to  him,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
it.  Any  insinuations,  therelbre,  which  since  his  death 
have  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what 
was  superfluous,  are  without  any  foundation.  But,  had 
he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been  superfluous;  for 
though  the  money  he  had  saved  proved  to  be  more 
thau  his  friends  imagined,  or  than  I  believe  he  himself, 
in  i)is  carelessness  concerning  worldly  matters,  knew  it 
to  li«,  had  he  travelled  upon  the  Continent,  an  aug- 
mejtaiion  of  his  income  would  by  no  means  have  been 
unnecessary. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23,  I  visited  him  in  the  morning, 
after  having  been  proseut  at  the  shocking  sight  of  fif- 
teen men  executed  before  Newgate.     I  said  to  him,  I 

I  It  is  »tr  nge  ihat  Sir  John  Hawkins  should  have  related 
that  thfi  applica'ion  was  mad°  by  Sir  Joshiio  Re/uolds,  when 
ho  cou:d  so  easily  have  heen  infur,jiert  of  the  truth  by  inqairiag 
of  Sir  Joshua.  Sir  John's  carelessness  to  ascertaiu  facts  is  very 
remarkable. 
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was  sure  that  human  life  was  not  machinery,  that  is  to 
say,  a  chain  oi  fatality  phuincd  and  directed  by  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness:  and 
misery,  so  many  instances  of  both,  as  that  by  which  my 
mind  was  now  clouded. 

Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in 
these  respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not  beingasys'em 
of  moral  government.  He  agreed  with  me  now,  as 
he  always  did,  upon  the  great  question  of  the  liberty 
of  the  human  will,  which  has  been  in  all  ages  perplex- 
ed with  so  much  sophistry  ;  "  But,  sir,  as  to  the  doc- 
trme  of  Necessity,  no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man 
should  give  me  arguments  that  1  do  not  see,  though  I 
could  not  answer  them,  should  I  believe  that  1  do  not 
see  ?"  It  will  be  observed,  that  Johnson  at  all  times 
made  the  just  distinction  between  doctrines  cow^rori/  to 
reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for  unhap- 
py convicts,  he  said,  "Sir,  one  of  our  regular  clergy 
will  probably  not  impress  their  minds  sufficiently  : 
they  should  be  attended  by  a  Methodist  preacher;' 
or  a  Popish  priest."  Let  me  however  observe,  in  jus" 
tice  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  who  has  been  Ordi- 
nary of  Newgate  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of 
wretched  criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  ex- 
hortatioiis  have  been  very  effectual.  His  extraordina- 
ry diligence  is  highly  praise-worthy,  and  merits  a  dis- 
tinguished reward.* 

On  Thursday,  June  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Dilly's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Knox, 
master  of  Tunbridge-school,  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of 
Southill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  author  of  various 
literary  performances,  and  the  Rev.   Dr.  Blayo.     At 

1  A  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be  passing  by  a/ield  congre- 
gation in  the  environs  of  London,  when  a  Methodist  preacher 
quoted  this  passage   with  triumph, 

2  I  trust  tliat  The  City  of  Londoiv,  now  happily  in  unison 
with  The  Court,  will  have  the  justice  and  generosity  to  ob- 
tain preferment  lor  this  Reverend  Gentleman,  now  a  worthy 
old  servaut  of  that  magnificent  Corporation. 
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my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  as  I  was  ear- 
nest to  have  Jol)tison  and  him  brought  together  again 
by  chance,  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected.  Mr. 
Sheridan  happened  to  come  early,  and  having  learnt 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there,  went  away;  so  I 
found,  with  sincere  regret,  that  my  friendly  intentions 
wfre  hopeless.  I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this 
day,  except  Johnson's  qnickness,  who,  when  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  observed,  as  something  remarkable  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both  No.  1, 
and  No.  KOO,  of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the 
last;  "  V.  hy,  sir  (said  Johnson),  there  is  an  equal 
chance  for  one's  seeing  those  two  numbers  as  any  oth- 
er two."  He  was  clearly  right;  yet  the  seeing  of  the 
two  extreme^,  each  of  which  is  in  sonDe  degree  more 
conspicuo'is  than  the  rest,  could  not  but  strike  one  in 
a  stronger  manner  than  the  sight  of  any  other  two  num- 
brrs. — Though  I  have  neglected  to  preserve  his  con- 
versation, it  was  perhaps  at  this  interview  that  Dr. 
Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
his  '^  \Vinter  Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  25,  I  dined  with  him  at  General 
PiiOli's,  where,  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  "  I  love  to  dine."  There  was  a  variety  of 
disiies  uiuch  to  his  taste,  of  all  which  he  seemed  to  me 
to  eal  so  n.uch,  that  I  was  airaid  he  might  be  hurt  by 
it ;  and  I  whispered  to  the  General  my  fear,  and  beg- 
ged he  might  not  press  him.  ''Alas  !  (said  ihe  Gene- 
ral), see  how  very  ill  lie  looks;  he  can  live  but  a  very 
short  time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight  gratifications 
to  a  nian  under  senicnce  of  death?  Tliere  is  a  hu- 
rrjane  custom  in  Italy,  by  which  persons  in  that  melan- 
choly situatioM  are  indulged  with  having  whatever 
they  like  best  to  eal  and  drink,  even  with  expensive 
delicacies." 

1  shewed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  by  Miss 
Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  received  Irom  her,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him  approve  of  them.  He 
confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of  a  high  compliment  which 
I  hau  been  told  he  had  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she 
mentioned  to  him,  "  1  he  Colomhiade,"  an  epick  poem. 
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by  Madame  c!u  Poccage  : — "  Madam,  Ihere  is  not  any 
thing  equal  to  your  description  ol  the  !?<a  round  the 
North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  death  of  Captain 
Coolie/' 

On  Sunday,  June  27,  I  found   him  rather  better.     I 
mentioned  to  him   a  young  man  who  was  going  to  Ja- 
maica with  his  wife  and  children,  in  expectatim  of  Le- 
ing  provided  for  by  t\To  of  her  brothers  settled  in  that 
island,   one   a  clergyman,   and  the   other  a  physician. 
JoHNscN.  It  i«  a  w ild  schemt-,  sir,  unless  he  has  a  posi- 
tive and  deliberate  invitation.     Tiicre  was  a  poor  girl, 
who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  h^d  a  cousin  in  Bar- 
badoefc.  that,  in  a  letter  to  her,  expressed   a  wi'h  she 
should  come  o».t  to  that  Island,  and  expatiated  bo  the 
comfort-   and   happiness   of  her  siUialion.     Ihe   j  o^r 
girl  went  out;  her  cor.sm  was  much  surprised,  and  a«k- 
ed  her  how  she  cov-id  think  »f  coi.iing.     '  Becanse  (said 
she),  you  invited  me/ — •  Not  1/  aosvvered  the  cousin. 
The  letter  wa«   then  prodnced.     I   see  it  is   true  (said 
she),  thai   I  did    invitt    you:  but  1  did  not  think  you 
would    come '     Tbey    lodged    her    in    an     out-house, 
where   she  i>j'.s.seit  her  time  miser:ibiy  ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  an  opportunity  she  returned  to  England.     Al- 
ways tell  this,  when  you  bear  of  jjpople  going   abroad 
to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of  being  well  received.     In 
the  case  which  you  mention,  if  is  probohle  the  clergy- 
man  spends  all  he   gets,  and    the   physici-m   dues   not 
know  how  much  he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"',  with 
General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot  (formerly  Mr.  iiliot,  of  Port 
Eliot),  Br.  Beattie,  and  some  other  compnoy.  Talk- 
ing of  Lord  Chesterfield; — Johnson.  "His  manner  was 
exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had  more  knowledge  than 
I  expected."  Boswell.  "  Did  you  find,  sir,  his  con- 
versation to  be  of  a  superior  style?  Johnson.  "Sir, 
in  the  conversation  which  1  had  with  him  I  had  the 
best  right  to  superiority,  for  it  was  upon  philology  and 
literature."  Lord  Eiion,  who  had  travelled  ai  the 
same  time  with  Mr.  Staahope,  Lord  Ciiesterfield's 
natural  son,  justly  observed,  that  it  was  strange  that  a 
man  who  shewed  he  had  so  much  affection  for  his  son 
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as  Loril  Chesterfielil  did,  by  writing  so  miiny  long-  iind 
anxious  letters  to  liim,  almost  all  of  them  wlien  he 
was  Sorretary  ot' State,  which  certainly  was  a  proof  of 
great  goodness  of  disposition,  should  endeavour  to 
maice  his  son  a  rascal.  His  Lordship  told  us,  that  Foote 
had  intended  to  brin-^  on  the  stage  a  father  who  had 
thus  tutored  his  son,  and  to  sheiv  the  son  an  honest  man 
to  every  one  else,  but  practising  his  father's  maxims 
upon  him,  and  cheating  him  Johnson.  "  I  am  much 
planned  with  this  design;  but  I  think  there  was  no  oc- 
casion to  make  the  son  honest  at  all.  No;  he  shoulil 
be  a  consummate  rogue  :  the  contrast  between  hones- 
ty and  knavery  would  be  the  stronger.  It  should  be 
contrived  so  that  the  father  should  be  the  only  sut- 
ferer  by  the  son's  villiany,  and  thus  there  would  be 
poetical  justice. 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  ^Valter  Harte. 
"  I  know  (said  he),  Harte  was  your  Lordship's  tutor, 
and  he  was  kIso  tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family. 
Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you  recollect  any  particulars  that 
he  told  you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ?  He  is  a  favourite 
of  mine,  and  is  not  enough  known  ;  his  character  has 
been  only  ventilated  in  party  pamphlets."  Lord  Eliot 
said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  him 
any  questions,  he  would  tell  what  he  could  recollect. 
Accordingly  some  things  were  mentioned.  ''^  But  (said 
his  Lordship),  the  best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough 
that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with,  is  in  'Captain 
Carleton's  Memoirs.'  Carleton  was  descended  of  an 
ancestor  who  had  distinguished  hiuiself  at  the  siege  of 
Derry.  He  was  an  olficer  ;  and,  what  was  rare  at 
that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering."  John- 
son said,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot 
had  it  at  Port  Eliot ;  but,  after  a  good  df  al  of  inquiry, 
proctired  a  co\>y  in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed 
when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that 
he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it 
such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  au- 
thenticity ;  adding,  with  a  smile  (in  allusion  to  Loi'd 
Eliot'^s  having  recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage), 

VuL.  V.  s 
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"  I  (lid  not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  mentioned 
to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not 
known  to  me." 

An  iuldition  to  our  company  came  after  we  went  up 
to  the  drawing-room;  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in 
spirits  as  his  auc'ience  increased.  He  said,  "  lie  wished 
Lord  Orford's  pictures,  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  Muse- 
um, might  be  purchased  by  the  publick,  because  both 
the  money,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  curiosities  would 
remain  in  the  country;  whereas  if  they  were  sold  into 
another  kingdom,  the  nation  would  indeed  get  some 
money,  but  would  lose  the  pictures  and  curiosities, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  we  should  have,  for  im- 
provement in  taste  and  natural  history.  The  only 
question  was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of  money, 
whether  it  would  not  be  bttter  to  take  a  large  price 
from  a  foreign  State  ?" 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  intuition  and  sagacity  ;  one  being  imme- 
diate in  its  effect,  the  other  requiring  a  circuitous  pro- 
cess ;  one  he  observed  was  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the 
other  the  7i05e  of  the  mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argument 
against  him,  and  maintained  (hat  no  man  ever  thinks  of 
the  nose  of  the  mind,  not  adverting  that  though  that  fig- 
urative sense  seems  strange  to  us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is 
truly  not  more  ibrcedthan  Hamlet's  *•'  In  wy  viind's  eye^ 
Horatio."'  He  persisted  much  too  long,  and  appeared 
to  Johnson  as  putting  himself  torward  as  his  antagonist 
with  too  much  presumption  :  upon  which  he  called  to 
him  in  a  loud  tone,  ''What  is  it  you  are  contending 
for,  it  you  be  contending?"  And  afterwards  imagining 
that  the  gentleman  retorted  upon  him  with  a  kiiid  of 
smart  drollery,  he  said,'' Mr.  ♦***'!',  it  does  not  become 
you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your  tal- 
ent ;  YOU  have  there  neither  intuition  nor  sagacity." 
— The  gentleman  protested  that  he  had  intended  no 
improper  freedom,  but  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which  w-e  were 
somewhat  uneasy. — Johason.  "  Give  me  your  hand, 
sir.     You  were    too    tedious,    and    I  was  too  short." 
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Mr.  *♦***.  "  Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  your  attention 
in  any  way."  Johnson.  "  Come,  sir,  lefs  have  no 
more  of  it.  We  oflVnded  one  another  by  our  conten- 
tion; let  us  not  offend  the  company  by  our  compli- 
ments." 

He  now  said,  "  He  wished  much  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
that  ho.  dreaded  passing  the  winter  in  England."  I  said 
nothing;  but  enjoyed  a  secret  satisfaction  in  thinking 
that  I  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  make 
such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  foUowiiisr  letter: 


"  TO    JAMES    EOSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  SHocr.o  have  answered  your  letter  immediate- 
ly ;  if  (being  much  engaged  when  I  received  it)  I  had 
not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  lorgot  to  open  it  till  this 
morning. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion  ;  and 
I  will  adoptand  pre^s  it  us  far  as  I  can.  The  best  ar- 
gument, I  am  sure,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail, 
is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  if  I 
should  be  so  untbrtunate  as  to  miss  seeing  3'ou,  to  con- 
verse with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask, — in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  hi(n  out. 
It  would  be  a  reflection  en  us  all,  if  such  a  man  should 
perish  for  w:mt  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his 
health. 

'•  Yours,  &c. 

"  Thurlow." 

This  letter  gave  me  a  very  high  satisfaction  ;  I  next 
day  went  and  shewed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it.  He  thought  that  I 
should  now  communicate  the  negocialion  to  Dr.  John- 
son, who  might  afterwards  complain  if  tiie  attention 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured  should  be  too  long 
-concealed  from  him.     I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
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next  morning;  hot  Sir  Joshua  cordially  inaistcd  (hat  I 
should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson  and  1  might  dine 
with  him,  th;it  wc  three  might  talk  of  his  Italian  Tour, 
and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  "  have  it  all  out." 
I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  was 
rather  better  to-day.  Boswki.l.  "I  an)  very  anxious 
about  you,  sir,  and  particularly  that  you  should  j?o  to 
Italy  for  the  winter,  which  1  believe  is  your  own  wish." 
TonNSoiv.  "•  It  is,  sir."  Boswkll.  "  You  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would  require." 
JonxNSON.  '^  Why  no,  sir." — Upon  which  1  gave  hiui  a 
particular  account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to 
him  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter. — He  listened  with 
much  attention;  then  warmly  said,  "This  is  taking 
prodigious  pains  about  a  man." — "  O,  sir  (said  1,  with 
most  sincere  affection),  your  friends  would  do  every 
thing  for  you."  He  paused, — grew  more  and  more  ag- 
itated,— till  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaim- 
ed with  fervent  emotion,  "  God  bless  you  all."  I  was 
so  affected  that  I  also  shed  tears  — After  a  short  silence, 
he  renewed  and  extended  his  grateful  benediction, 
''God  bless  3'ou  all,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  We 
l^oth  remained  for  some  time  unable  to  speak. — He  rose 
suddenly  and  quitted  the  room,  quite  melted  in  tender- 
ness. He  staid  but  a  short  time,  till  he  had  recovered 
his  firmness  ;  soon  after  he  returned  I  left  him,  having 
first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  next 
day. — 1  never  was  again  under  that  roof  which  1  had  so 
long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential  din- 
ner with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  place,  no  other  com- 
pany being  present.  Had  1  known  that  this  was  the 
last  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  this  world  the  conver- 
sation of  a  friend  whom  1  so  much  respected,  and  from 
whom  1  derived  so  m'lch  instruction  and  entertainment, 
I  should  have  been  deeply  affected.  W^hen  I  now  look 
back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  single  word  should  have 
been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in  our  ex- 
pectations, that  we  expatiated  with  confidence  on  the 
liberal  provision  which  we  were  sure  would  be  made 
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i'or  him,  conjecturini^  whether  munificence  would  be 
displayed  in  one  large  donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase 
of  liis  pension.  He  himself  catched  so  much  olour  en- 
thusiasm, as  to  allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossi- 
ble that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be  nal- 
ized.  He  said  that  he  would  rather  have  his  pension 
doubled  than  a  grant  ot  a  thousand  pounds;  "For  (said 
he),  though  |irobably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  conscious- 
ness that  be  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
splendour,  how  long  soever  it  might  be."  Considering 
what  a  moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  bears  to  innumerable  fortunes  in  this 
country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  mau  so  truly 
great  should  think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of  friend- 
ship, he  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  upon  this  oc- 
casion offered  him  a  hundred  a  year  for  his  life.  A 
grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye,  as  he  spoke  this  in  a 
faltering  tone. 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his  imagina- 
tion with  agreeable  prospects  of  happiness  in  Italy. 
'■'  Nrj  (said  he),  I  must  not  expect  mucli  of  that :  when 
a  man  goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the 
air,  he  can  enjoy  very  little." 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the  country, 
which  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind  required  the 
dissipation  of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated 
himself  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprisonment. 
''  i'et,  sir  (said  I),  there  are  many  people  who  are  con- 
tent to  live  in  the  country."  .Iohnson.  '•  Sir,  it  is  in 
the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  physical  world  :  we  are 
told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body  is  at  rest  in 
the  place  that  is  fit  for  it:  they  who  are  content  to 
live  in  the  country,  are  Jit  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  1  argued  that  a  re- 
linement  of  taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they  who  have 
attained  to  it  must  be  seldomer  pleased  than  those  who 
have  no  nice  discrimination,  and  are  therefore  satisfied 
with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.     Johnson. 

VOL.  V.  s   2 
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^•Nay,  sir;  that  is  a  paltry  notion.     Endeavour  to  be 
;i3  perfect  as  you  can  in  every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*'  coach 
to  the  entry  of  Bolt-court.  He  asked  me  whether  I 
would  not  go  with  him  to  his  house  ;  I  declined  it,  ("rom 
an  apprehension  that  my  spirits  would  sink.  We  hade 
adieu  to  each  other  affectionately  in  the  carriage. 
Vvhen  he  had  got  down  upon  the  foot-pavement,  he 
called  (lit,  "•  Fare  you  well ;"  and  without  looking  back, 
sprung  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetick  bri-skness,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
struggle  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  impressed  me  with 
a  forf'hoding  of  our  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the  chance 
of  talking  over  my  negotiation  with  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his  Lordship's  important 
engagements  did  not  allosv  of  it;  so  I  left  the  manage- 
nient  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. 

Soon  alter  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  informed  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  that,  "  what  she 
supposed  he  never  believed,'"  was  true ;  namely,  that 
she  was  actually  going  to  marry  Seignior  Piozzi,  an  Ital- 
ian musick-master.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ; 
but  in  vain.  If  she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
her  on  the  subject,  we  should  have  a  full  view  of  his 
real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our  judgement  must  be  bias- 
sed by  that  characteristick  specimen  which  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  given  us  :  "  Poor  Thrale,  I  thought  that 
either  her  virtue  or  her  vice  would  have  restrained 
her  from  such  a  marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  sub- 
ject for  her  enemies  to  exult  over;  and  for  her  friends, 
if  she  has  any  left,  to  forget,  or  pity.''^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived  a  consider- 
able portion  of  happiness  from  the  comforts  and  ele- 
p-ancies  which  he  enjoyed  in  Mr.  Thrale's  family  ;  but 
Mrs.  Thrale  assures  us  he  was  indebted  for  these  to  her 

1  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  page  375. 

2  Dr.  Johnson's  Letter  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  Life,"  p.  57<J, 
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husband  alone,  who  cortainly  respected  him  SiY.cerely. 
Her  words  are,  Veneration  J  or  his  virtue^  rtvereace  jor 
his  talents^  i\e\\ghi  in  his  conversation,' and  habitual  en- 
durance of  a  yoke  my  husband  rinst  i)ut  upon  lae,  and 
of -xhich  he  contentedly  bore  hts  share  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen ijcars^  made  me  go  on  so  long  ~Ji}ith  Mr.  Johnson  ;  but 
the  perpetual  conjinement  I  will  own  to  have  been  terrify 
ing  in  tlie  jirst  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome  in 
the  last  ;  nor  could  I  pr-.tend  fo  support  it  without  h dp, 
when  my  coadjutor  was  no  niorey^  Alas  !  how  different 
is  this  from  ttie  declarations  which  I  have  heard  Mrs. 
Thrale  make  in  his  life  time,  nithout  a  single  murmur 
against  any  peculiarities,  or  against  any  one  circum- 
stance which  attended  their  intimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose  Life  I  am 
writing,  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard  my  readers  against 
the  mistaken  notion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  cfiaracter,  which 
this  lady's  '•'•  Anecdotes"  of  him  suggest  ;  for  from  the 
very  nature  and  form  of  her  book,  ''it  lends  deception 
lighter  wings  to  fly." 

'•  Let  it  be  remembered  (says  an  eminent  critick),2 
that  she  has  comprised  in  a  small  volume  all  that  she 
could  recollect  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  twenty  years,  during 
which  period,  doubtless,  some  severe  things  were  said 
by  him ;  and  they  who  read  the  book  in  two  hours,  na- 
turally enough  suppose  that  his  whole  conversation  was 
of  this  complexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  often 
in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a  severe 
thing  to  any  one;  and  many  others  can  attest  the  same. 
When  he  did  say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  ex- 
torted by  ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by 
extreme  vanity  or  affectation. 

'•  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy  (adds  he),  are  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  notice  : 

'■'  It  is  said,^  '  That  natural  rovghjiess  of  his  manner  so 
often  mentioned,  would,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of 
his  notions,  burst  through  them  all  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
he  once  bade  a  very  celebrated  lady,  who  praised  him  with 

'      1  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  293. 

2  Who  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  mc  with  his  remarks. 
J  "Anecdotes,"  p.  183. 
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too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or  perhaps  too  strong  an  emphasis 
(which  always  offended  him),  consider  what  her  Jiatlery 
was  worth,  before  she  choked  him  with  it.'' 

"  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted  with 
this. — The  person  thus  represented  as  being  harshly 
treated,  though  a  very  celel)r:ited  lady,  was  then  just 
come  to  London  from  an  obscure  situation  in  the  coun- 
try. At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  one  evening,  she  met 
Dr.  Johnson.  She  very  soon  began  to  pay  her  court 
to  him  in  the  most  fulsome  strain.  '  Sparc  me  I  be- 
seech you,  dear  madam,'  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid 
it  on.  'Pray,  madam,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this;*  be 
rejoined.  Not  j>aying  any  attention  to  these  warnings, 
she  continued  still  her  eulogy.  Al  length,  provoked  by 
this  indelicate  audvain  obtru-ion  of  compliment,  he  ex- 
claimeil,  '  Dearest  lady,  consider  %vilh  yourself  what 
your  flattery  is  worth,  before  you  bestow  it  so  freely.' 

"  How  dilTerent  does  this  story  appear,  when  accom- 
panied with  all  these  circumstances  which  really  belong 
to  it,  but  which  Mrs.  Thrale  either  did  not  know,  or  has 
suppressed. 

"  She  says,  in  another  place, i  '  One  gentleman,  how- 
ever^ who  dined  at  a  noble  man'' s  house  in  his  company,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Thrsle,  to  whom  1  was  obliged  for  the  anec- 
dote, was  williiig  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  King  Wil- 
liam's character;  und  having  opposed  and  contradicted 
Johnson  two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enough,  the  master 
of  the  hnuse  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  expect  disagreeable 
consequences  ;  to  avoid  tt'/iJc/i  he  said,  loud  enough  for  the 
Doctor  to  hear, — Our  friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in 
all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow  how  he  teaS' 
ed  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day  ;  this  is  all  to  do  himself  hon- 
our.— Ao,  upon  my  word  (replied  the  other),  I  see  no  hon- 
our in  it,  whatever  you  may  do. —  lVcll,sir  (returned  Mr. 
Johnson,  sternly),  if  you  do  not  see  the  honour,  I  am  sure 
I  feel  the  disgrace.'' 

"  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not  in 
the  company,  though  he  Diight  have  related  the  story 
to  Mrs.  Thrale.     A  friend,  from  whom  1  had  the  story, 


1  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  24'2. 
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was  present;  and  it  was  not  of  a  nobleman.  On  the 
observation  bciiig  made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on 
a  gentleman's  contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had  talk- 
ed for  the  honour,  &.C.  tiie  gentleman  muttered  in  a  low 
voice,  'I  see  no  honour  in  it;'  and  Dr.  Johnson  said 
nothing ;  so  all  the  rest  (though  bieri  trouv'ce)  is  mere 
garnish." 

1  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  to  point  out  the  incorrectness  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
as  to  particulars  which  consisted  with  my  own  knowl- 
edge. But  indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough, 
expressed  her  disapprobation  of  that  anxious  desire  of 
authenticity  which  prompts  a  person  who  is  to  record 
conversations,  to  write  them  down  at  the  moment.^  Un- 
questionably, if  they  are  to  be  recorded  at  all,  the  soon- 
er it  is  done  the  better.  This  lady  herself  says^  "  To 
recollect^  horaevcr,  and  to  repeat  the  sayings  of  Dr.  John- 
son, is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  writers  of  his 
Life ;  as  his  life^  at  least  sinceniy  acquaintance  xiiith  hiin^ 
consisted  in  little  else  than  talking^  uhen  he  ti'as  not  em- 
ployed in  some  serious  piece  of  voork.''''  She  boasts  of 
her  having  kept  a  common-place  book;  and  we  find 
she  noted,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner, specimens  of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
of  those  who  talked  with  him  ;  but  had  she  done  it  re- 
cently, they  probably  would  have  been  less  erroneous  ; 
and  we  should  have  been  relieved  from  those  disagree- 
able doubts  of  their  authenticity,  with  which  we  must 
now  peruse  them. 

bhe  sa\s  of  him,^  "  He  •cuas  the  most  charitable  of 
mortals,  xa-ithoiit  being  what  u-e  call  an  active  friend. 
Admirable  at  giving  counsel  ;  no  man  sazc  his  za-ay  so 
clearly  ;  but  he  Avould  not  stir  a  finger  ybr  the  assist- 
ance of  those  to  -jchom  he  was  willing  enough  to  give  ad- 
vice.'''' And  again  on  the  same  page,  '•'■If  you  wanted 
a  slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other  disposi- 
tions ;  for  not  a  step  would  Johcson  move  to  obtain  a 
man  a  vote  in  a  society,  to  repay  a  compliment  which 
might  be  useful  or  pleading,  to  write   a    letter  of  request, 


1  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  44.         2  Ibid.  p.  23.         3Ibid.  p.  51. 
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Sire,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  for  a 
friend  who  perhaps  had  already  t-xo  or  thref..  .Yo  force 
could  urge  him  to  diligence^  no  importunity  could  conquer 
his  resolution  to  stand  still.'''' 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  op|)Ortunities  of 
knoxving  Dr-  Johnson,  should  appear  so  little  acquaint- 
ed with  his  real  character.     1    am  sorry  this  lady  does 
not  advert,  that  she  herself  contradicts  the  assertion  of 
his  being  obstinately  defective  in  the  petites  morales,  la 
the  little  endearing   charities  of  social  life,  in  conler- 
ring  smaller  favours  ;  for  she  says,i  "  Dr.  Johnson  was 
liberal    enough  irt  granting  literary  assistance  to  others,  I 
think  ;  and   innumerable  are  the  Prefaces,  Sermons,  Lec- 
tures,  and  dedications  which    he  used  to   make  for  people 
who    begged  of  himy     1  am    certain  that  ^  more  active 
friend  has  rarely    been  found  in  any  age.       This  work 
which  I  fondly    hope  will  rescue  his  memory  from  ob- 
loquy, contains  a  thousand  instances   of  his  benevolent 
exertions  in   almost  every  way  that  can  be  conceived; 
and  particularly  in  employing  his  pen  with  a  generous 
readiness   for  those   to   whom    its  aid   could  be  usetul. 
Indeed  his  obliging  activity   in   doing   little    offices   of 
kindness,  both  by  letters  and  personal  application,  was 
one   of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  character; 
and  for  the  truth  of   this  I   can  appeal   to  a  number  of 
his    respectable    friends:     Sir    Joshua    Reynolds,  Mr. 
Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr. 
Malone,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers — Andean  Mrs.  Thrale  forget  the  ad- 
vertisements which  he  wrote    for  her   husband   at  the 
lisne  of  his  election  contest;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and 
her    mother;    the    playful    and    even    trifling    vers- 
es, for  the  amusement   of  her  and    her   daughters  ;  his 
corrcspondi  )g   with    her    children,    and   entering   into 
their  minute    concerns,   which  shews  him   in  the  most 
amiable  light  ? 

She  relates,2  that  Mr.  Ch — loi — ley  unexpectedly 
rode  up  to  Mr.  Thrale's  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale 
and   she,  and  Dr.  Johnson  were    travelling ;  that  he 

1  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  193. 

2  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  '258. 
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l>ai;l  lliem  all  his  proper  compliments,  but  observing  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  whn  wa??  reading',  did  not  sec  him,  ''  tupt 
him   gciitlif  on  the  shoulder.     '•''Tin  Mr.  Ch — Im — ley;' 
saijs    my  husband.     '■Well,  sir^ — and    -ichat  if  it  is    Mr. 
Clj — liri — ley  ;'  says  the  other.,  sternly.,  just  lifting  his  eyes 
a  moment    from  his  book.,  and  returning   to   it  again  with 
renewed    avidity.''  "     This  surely    conveys   a  notion  of 
Johnson,  as  if  he  had  been  grossly  rude   to  Mr.  Chol- 
niorideley,!  a  gentleman  whom  he  always  lovetl  and  es- 
teemed.    If,  therefore,  there  was  an  ahsolute  necessity 
for  mentioning  the  story   at  all,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that   her  tenderness  for  Dr.  JohnsoL's  charac- 
ter would    have   disposed  her  to    state  any   thing  that 
could  soi'ten   it.     Why    then    is    there  a   total   silence 
as  to   \That  Mr.   Cholmondeley   told  her? — tli.it  John- 
son, who  had  known  him  from    his  earliest  years,  hav- 
ing been  made  sensible  of  what  had  doubtless  a  strange 
appearance,  took   occasion,    when   he   afterwards   met 
him,  to    make  a    very  courteous    and    kind    apology. 
There  is  another  little    circumstance  which  I  cannot 
but    remark.       Her    book  was  published  in  1785,  she 
had  then  in  her  po*>ession  a  letter  from    Dr.   Johnson, 
dated  in  1777.2  which  begins  thus  :    "  Cholmondeley's 
story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  true,  which  1  can  hardly  think, 
for  I  a.^l  utterly  unconscious  of  it :     I  am  very  sorry, 
and   very  much  ashamed."     Why  then  publish  the  an- 
ecdote ?     Or  if  she  did,  why  not  add  the  circumstances, 
with  which  she  was  well  acquainted  ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes  him  :" 
"  Ever  musing  till  he  u:as  called  out  to  converse.,  and  con' 
tersing  till  the  fatigve  of  his  friends,  or  the  promptitude 
of  his  Oui'a  temper  to  take  offence,  consigned  him  back 
again  to  silent  meditation.^''  Yet,  in  the  same  book.< 
she  tells  us,  "  He  was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be  si- 

1  George  James  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  grandfcn  of  Georgr*. 
third  Earl  of  Choltnomieley,  anH  onf  of  ihe  Commissioni^rs  o* 
Excise  ;  a  gentleman  respected  for  his  abilities,  and  elegance 
of  manners. 

2  '•  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  [I    p.  12. 

3  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  23.  4   Ibid.  p.  302- 
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lent^  when  aiiy  inoral  or  literary  (juestion  was  started  ;  and 
it  was  on  such  occasions  that^  like  the  Sage  in  '  Rasselas,' 
he  spoke^  and  attention  watclied  his  lips  ;  he  reasoned^ 
and  conviction  closed  his  periods^ — liis  conversation, 
indeed,  was  so  far  from  ever  futi'^uing  his  friends,  liiat 
they  regretted  when  it  was  iiiteirupted  or  ceased,  and 
could  exclaim  in  Milton's  language, 

"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forgot  all  time." 

I  certainly,  then  do  not  claim  too  much  in  behalf  of 
my  illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart  and 
ent.Ttainiiig  Mrs.  Thrale's  "•  Anecdotes"  are,  they  must 
not  be  held  as  good  evidence  against  him  ;  for  wherev- 
er an  instance  of  harshness  and  severity  is  told,  [  beg 
leave  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenticity ;  for  though 
there  may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like 
that  (jf  his  reproof  t«  the  '-very  celebrated  lady,"  it 
may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  narration  as  to  be  very  un- 
like the  real  fact. 

Theeviilent  tendency  of  the  following  anecdote' is  to 
represent  Dr.  Johnson  as  extremely  deficient  in  affec- 
tion, tenderness,  or  even  common  civility.  "■  When  I 
one  day  lamented  the  loss  of  a  first  cousin  killed  in  Amer- 
ica,— '  Prithee,  my  dear  (^said  he),  have  done  with  cant- 
ing ;  how  woidd  the  world  be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask, 
if  all  your  relations  were  at  once  spitted  like  larki.  and 
roasted  for  Presto's  supper?^ — (Presto  was  the  dog 
that  lay  under  the  table  white  we  talked).''^ — I  suspect 
this  too  of  exaggeration  and  extortion.  I  allow  that 
he  made  her  an  atigry  speech  ;  but  let  the  circum- 
stances fairly  appear,  as  told  by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was 
present  : 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily  upon 
larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  ahriiptly  ex- 
claimed, '  O,  m}'  dear  Johnson,  do  you  know-what  has 
happened  ?  The  last  letters  from  abroad  have  brouirht 
us  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head  was  taken  off 
by  a  cannon-ball.'  Joiinson,  who  was  shocked  bofb  at 
the  fact,  and  her  light  unfeeling  manner  of  mentioning 
it,  replied,  "  Madam,  it  would  give  you  very  little  con- 

]   "Anecdotes,"  p.  63. 
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oern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted  like  those  larks, 
and  drest  lorPres^to's  supper."! 

It  is  with  coucern  that  I  tiiul  myself  obliged  to  an- 
imadvert on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anec- 
dotes," and  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt 
too  long  upon  her  little  collection.  But  as  from  Jt)hn- 
son's  long  residence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  and  his 
intimacy  with  her,  the  account  which  she  has  given  of 
him  may  have  made  an  unfavourable  and  unjust  ini- 
prrssiou,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful  biographer,  has  obliged 
me  reluctantly  to  perform  this  unpleasing  task. 

Having  left  the  pious  negociation,  as  I  called  it,  iu 
the  best  hands,  1  shall  here  insert  what  relates  to  it. 
Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reyoolds  on  July  G,  as 
follows  :  "  1  am  going,  I  hope,  in  fi  few  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go. 
Let  me,  however,  mention  to  you  what  1  have  much 
at  heart. — If  the  Chancellor  should  continue  his  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Bosivell's  request,  and  confer  with  3'ou  on 
the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  stale,  lam  very  de- 
sirous to  avoid  the  appearance  of  asking  money  upon 
false  pretences.  I  desire  you  to  represent  to  his  Lord- 
ship, what,  a<:  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive 
to  be  reasonable, — That,  if  I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  iucon- 

1  Upon  ruentionine;  this  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  with 
bis  usual  readiness,  pleasantly  matched  it  wilh  the  following 
sentimental  anecdote.  He  was  invited  oy  a  young  man  of  fash- 
ion at  Paris,  to  sup  with  him  and  a  lady,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  his  mistress,  but  with  whom  he  was-  goinir  to  part. 
He  said  to  Mr  W  i'k<s  that  he  really  lelt  very  much  for  her, 
she  was  in  such  distrrss  ;  and  that  he  mfant  to  make  her  ;i 
present  of  two  hundred  louis-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilkes  observed  the 
behaviour  of  .Mad. moistfllr-,  who  •iirhul  indeed  very  piteously, 
and  assumed  every  pathttick  air  of  grief;  but  eat  no  less  than 
thr»>.-  French  pijceons,  which  are  as  lar^e  as  English  partridges, 
b.  •'ides  ottitr  thinis  Mr.  Wilkes  whispered  the  gentleman, 
^^  We  often  saj  in  England,  Excasivi-  sorrow  it  exceeding  drg. 
but  I  never  h'^ard  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  hungry. 
Perhaps  one  hundred  will  do."     The  gentleman  took  the  hint. 
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venjenccs  of  travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  for- 
eign country; — That,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  1  shall  not  wish 
to  leave  my  friends  and  my  domestick  comforts ;  for  I 
do  not  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  ;  yet  if  1  should 
recover,  curiosity  would  revive. — In  my  present  state, 
1  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a  little  longer 
life,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a  softer  cli- 
mate. Do  for  me  what  you  can."  He  wrote  to  me 
July  26:  "1  wish  your  affairs  could  have  permitted  a 
longer  and  continued  exertion  of  your  steal  and  kind- 
ness. They  that  have  your  kindness  may  want  your 
ardour.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  very  feeble,  and  very 
dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called  on  him,  and 
acquainted  him  that  the  application  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  that  his  Lordship,  after  speaking  highly 
in  praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to 
his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know,  that 
on  granting  a  mortgage  of  his  pension,  he  should  draw 
on  his  Lordship  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  that  his  Lordship  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  mortgage  to  be  that  he  wished  the  business  to  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation.  Sir 
Joshua  mentioned,  that  he  had  by  the  same  post  com- 
municated all  this  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Hi>w  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion  will  ap- 
pear from  what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  : 

Ashbourne,  Sept.  9.  '•  Many  words  I  hope  are  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me,  to  convince  yon  what 
Gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellors 
liberality,  and  your  kind  offices.     ****** 

«  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which, 
when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with 
a  head  or  any  o^her  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him  : 
had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  1  should  have  seemed 
to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention." 
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''  TO    THE    LOUD    HIGH    CHANCEXLOR.i 
"  MT    LORD, 

"After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation  of 
mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Lordsliip's  offer  raises 
in  me  not  less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so  lib- 
erally bestowed,  I  sliould  gladly  receive,  if  my  condi- 
tion made  it  necessary  ;  for,  to  such  a  mind,  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  own  his  obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleas- 
ed Goo  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health, 
that  if  I  should  not  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the 
charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
continent,  though  1  once  thought  it  necessary,  was  nev- 
er much  encouraged  by  my  ph^'sicians ;  and  I  was  very 
desirous  that  your  Lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I 
grew  much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much 
worse,  not  able,  to  migrate. — Your  Lordship  was  first  so- 
licited without  my  knowledge ;  but,  when  I  w;is  told 
that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patron- 
age, I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal;  yet,  as  I 
have  had  no  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  ri- 
oted in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has 
been  scarce  a  disappointment :  and,  from  your  Lord- 
ship's kindness,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which  only 
men  like  yon  are  able  to  bestow  I  shall  now  live  mihi 
carior^  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit. 
"  I  am,  ray  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
"  Most  grateful,  and 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
'*  Sept.  1784." 
'. ^ _ — 

1  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  excelleuce  both  of 
the  sentiment  and  expression  of  this  letter,  took  a  copy  of 
it,  which  he  shewed  to  some  of  his  friends ;  one  of 
whom,  who  admired  it,  being  allowed  to  peruse  it  leisurely  at 
home,  a  copy  was  made,  and  found  its  way  into  newspapers 
?nd  magazines.     It  was  transcribed  with  some   inaccuracies. 
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Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain  from  pre- 
suming to  make  any  remarks,  or  to  offer  any  conjec- 
tures. 

Having,  after  repeated  reasoning?,  brought  Dr.  John- 
.son  fo  agree  to  my  removing  to  London,  and  even  to 
furnisli  ine  ivitli  arguments  in  favour  of  vvliat  he  had 
opposed;  I  wrote  to  him,  requeslmg  he  would  \^rite 
them  lor  me  ;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply,  and  1  shall 
extract  that  part  of  his  letter  to  me  of  Jime  1 1,  as  a 
proof  how  well  he  could  exhibit  a  cautious  yet  encour- 
aging view  of  it : 

"I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remember,  that 
virtus  est  vitiumfugere  ;  the  first  approach  to  riches  is 
security  from  poverty.  The  condition  upon  which  you 
have  my  consent  to  settle  in  London  is,  that  your  ex- 
pense never  exceeds  your  annual  income.  Fixing 
this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be  hurt,  and  you  may 
be  very  much  advanced.  The  loss  of  your  Scottish 
business,  which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possibili- 
ties that  open  here  upon  you.  ii  you  succeed,  the 
question  of  prudence  is  at  an  end;  every  body  will 
think  that  done  right  which  ends  happily  ;  and  though 
your  expectations,  of  which  1  would  not  advise  you  to 
talk  too  much,  should  not  be  totally  answered,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for  you  all  that 
your  present  situation  allows  you  to  hope;  and  if,  af- 
ter a  {ew  years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will 
return  with  a  mind  supplied  by  various  conversation, 
and  many  opportunities  of  inquiry,  with  much 
knowledge,  and  materials  for  reflection  and  instruc- 
tion." 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  still  retaining  for  her  all  the  ten- 
derness of  affection, 

1  print  it  from  the  original  draft  in  Johnson's  own  hand-writ- 
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"  TO    THE    REV.    MR.    BAGSHAW,    AT    BROMLEY.' 
"  SIR, 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  year 
1753  you  cemfiiitted  to  the  ground  my  dear  wife.  I  now 
entreat  you  permission  to  lay  a  stone  upon  her;  and 
have  sent  the  inscription,  that,  if  you  find  itproper,you 
may  signify  your  allowance. 

''  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  shewing  the 
place  where  she  lies,  that  the  stone  may  protect  her 
remains, 

Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscription,'- and 
procure  it  to  be  engraved.  You  will  easily  believe 
that  I  shrink  from  this  mournful  office.  When  it  is  done, 
if  I  have  strength  remaining,  I  will  visit  Bromley  once 
again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  respect  to  which  you 
have  a  right  from,  reverend  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"July  12,  1784.'" 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Langton  :  "  I  can- 
not but  think  that  in  my  languid  and  anxious  state,  I 
have  some  reason  to  complain  that  1  receive  from  you 
neither  inquiry  nor  consolation*  You  know  how  much 
I  value  your  friendship,  and  with  what  confidence  I  ex- 
pect your  kindness,  if  I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderness 
that  you  could  perlbrm ;  at  least,  if  you  do  not  know  it, 
1  ihink  your  ignorance  is  your  OAvn  fault.  Yet  how 
long  is  it  that  1  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbour- 
hood without  the  least  notice. — I  do  not,  however, 
consider  this  neglect  as  particularly  shewn  to  me  ;  I 
hear  two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the  same 
complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus  overlooked?  You 
are  not  oppressed  by  sickness,  you  are  not  distracted 
by  business ;  it  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of  leisure. — 
And  allow  yourself  to  be  told,   that  no  disease  is  more 

1  See  Vol.  II.  p.   302. 

2  Printed    in   his  Works. 
VOL.  y.  T  2 
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to  bo  dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do  notliing  than 
to  do  good,  is  the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind. — • 
Boileau  says  to  his  pupil, 

'  Que  Its  vers  ne  soient  pas  voire  elernel  eniploi^ 
Cultivts  ros  amis.^ 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modern  lansfuage  is 
content  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted 
by  resolution,  render  in  time  the  strongest  faculties 
lifeless,  and  turn  the  flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue. — I 
do  not  expect  nor  desire  to  see  you,  because  I  am 
much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother  stays  so  long 
with  you,  and  I  should  think  you  neither  elegant  nor 
grateful,  if  you  did  not  study  her  gratification.  You  will 
pay  my  respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the  young 
people, — 1  am  going  northward  for  a  while,  to  try  what 
help  the  country  can  give  me;  but,  if  you  will  write, 
the  letter  will  come  after  me." 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  liattering  himself  that  he  might  be  in  some 
desree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  his  friends,  from  which  I 
shall  select  what  appears  to  me  proper  for  publi- 
cation, without  attending  nicely  to  chronological  or- 
der. 

To  Dr.  Brocklesby,  he  writes,  Ashbourne,  July  20. 
"  The  kind  attention  which  you  have  so  long  shewn 
to  my  health  and  happiness,  makes  it  as  mucli  a  debt 
of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  what  befalls  me,  when  accident  recovers'  me 
from  your  immediate  care.  The  journey  of  the  first 
day  was  j)erformed  with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue  ; 
the  second  day  brought  me  to  Lichfield,  without  mucfi 
lassitude  ;  but  1  am  afraid  that  !  could  not  have 
bore  such  violent  agitation  for  many  days  together. 
Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the  coach  I  read  '  Cicero- 
niauus,'  which  1  concluded  as  I  entered  Lichfield.    My 

1  [This  is  probably  an  errour  either  of  the  transcript  or  the 
press.    Removes  seems  t«  be  the  word  intended.    M.] 
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aftectioo  and  understanding  went  along  with   Erasmus, 
except  that   once    or   twice  he  somewhat  unsiiilfully 
entangles  Cicero's  civil  or  moral,  with    his  rhetoiical 
character. — I  staid  live  days  atLichtield,  but,  being  un- 
able to   walk,    had  no  great  pleasure,   and   yesterday 
(l!)th)    1    came  hither,  where   1  am   to    try    what    air 
and  attention   can  perform. — Of  any   improvement    in 
my  health  1  cannot  yet  please  myself  with  the  percep- 
tion.   *****  *. — The  asthma  has    no    abatement 
Opiates  stop  the  tit,  so   as  that  1  can  «;it  and  sometimes 
lie  easy,   but  they  do  not  now    procure  me  the  power 
of  motion  ;  and  1  am  afraid  that   ray   general  strength 
of   body  does  not  increase.     The  weather  indeed    is 
not  benign;  but  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose  strength  de- 
pends   upon    the  weather ! — I    am   nnw    looking   into 
Flower,  who  lived  with  his  asthma  tu  almost  his  niue- 
tieth   year.     His  book  by  want  of   oider  i;-  obscure  : 
and  his  asthma,    1   think,    not   of  the    same  kind  with 
mine.       Something,    however,   1    may  perhaps  learn. 
— My  appetite   still  continues  keen  enough;  and  what 
I   consider    as  a  symptom    of  radical    health,   I    have 
a  voracious  delight   in  raw  summer   fruit,  of   which  I 
was    less  eager  a  few  years    ago. —  You  will  be  pleas- 
ed   to    communicate  this    account    to  Dr.    Heberden, 
and  if  any    thing    is   to    be    done,    let   me   !,ave  your 
joint  opinion. — Now — abite  curce; — let  me  inquire  after 
'the  Club.'-» 

July  31-  "Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden 
might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter  long  incom- 
ing. But,  you  know,  nocitura  petnntnr^  the  letter  which 
I  so  much  desired,  tells  me  that  1  have  lo«  t  one  of  my 
best  arid  tenderest  friends.^  My  comfort  is,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  live  like  a  man  that  had  always  before  his 
eyes  the  fragility  of  our  present  existence,  and  was 
therefore,  I  hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  judge. — 
Your  attention,  dear  sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to 
my  heath,  is  extremely  kind.     I  am  loth  to  think  that 

1  At  the  Essex  He  d,  Essex-street. 

2  Mr.  Allen,  the  prmtcr. 
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I  grow  worse  ;  and  cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own 
partiality,  that  1  grow  much  belter. 

August  5.  "I  return  you  thanks,  dear  sir,  for  your 
unwearied  attention,  both  medicinal  and  friendly,  and 
hope  to  prove  the  effect  of  your  care  by  living  to  ac- 
knowledge it." 

August  12.  "  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your 
thoughts,  and  nicntion  my  case  to  others  as  you  have 
opportunity.  1  seem  to  myselfneither  to  gain  nor  lose 
strength.  1  have  lately  tried  milk,  but  have  yet  found 
no  advantage,  and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid. 
My  appetite  is  .^tiil  good,  which  I  know  is  dear  Dr. 
Heberden's  criterion  of  the  vis  vitce. — As  we  cannot 
now  see  each  otlir-r,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  can- 
not think  witii  what  warmth  of  expectation  1  reckon 
the  hours  of  a  post-day." 

August  14.  "1  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melan- 
choly letters ;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  belter  ac- 
count. Yesterday  the  asthma  remitted,  perceptibly 
remitted,  and  I  uioved  with  more  ease  than  I  have  en- 
joyed tor  many  weeks.  May  God  continue  his  mercy. 
This  account  1  would  not  delay,  because  i  am  not  a 
lover  of  complaints,  or  complaiiiers,  and  yet  I  have  since 
we  parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terror  and  sor- 
row.    Write  to  me,  dear  sir." 

August  lt>.  "  Better  I  hope,  and  better.  My  respi- 
ration gets  more  and  more  ease  and  liberty.  1  went  to 
church  yesterday,  at'ter  a  very  liberal  dinner,  without 
any  inconvenience ;  it  is  indeed  no  long  walk,  but  I 
never  walked  it  without  difficulty,  since  1  came,  before. 
******  Ihe  intention  was  only  to  overpower  the 
seeming  vis  inerti<jc  of  the  pectoral  and  pulmonary  mus- 
cles.— I  am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very 
much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race 
upon  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. — If  I  were,  however, 
of  a  humour  to  see  or  to  shew  the  state  of  my  body,  on 
the  dark  side,  I  might  say, 

'  Quid  te  exempta  jurat  spinitde  pluribus  unaP 

The    nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water  rises, 
though  it  does  not  rise   very  fast.     Let  us,   however, 
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rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we  have.  The  remission 
of  one  disease  will  enable  nature  to  combat  the  rest. — 
The  squills  I  have  not  neglected  ;  lor  I  have  taken 
more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day,  and  one  day  took 
two  hundred  and  titty,  which,  according  to  the  popular 
equivalent  of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an 
ounce. — I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  attention  in  or- 
dering the  medicines;  your  attention  to  me  has  never 
failed.  If  the  virtue  of  niedicines  could  be  enforced  by 
the  benevolence  ol  the  prescriber,  how  soon  should  I 
be  well  !" 

August  19.  "The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  con- 
tinues, yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself,  but  soothe 
it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate.  1  not  only  perform 
the  perpetual  act  of  respiration  with  le^'s  labour,  but  I 
can  walk  with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with  great- 
er freedom  of  motion. — I  never  thought  well  of  Dr. 
James'  compounded  medicines ;  his  ingredients  appear 
to  me  sometimes  inefhcacious  and  triding,  and  some- 
times heterogeneous  and  destructive  of  each  other. 
This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition  of  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in  which  there  are 
four  grains  of  emetick  tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  theba- 
ick  tincture.  He  that  writes  thus  surely  writes  tor 
shew.  The  basis  of  bis  medicine  is  the  gum  amraonia- 
cura,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used  to  give,  but  of 
which  1  never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
let  this  medicine  aione.  The  squills  have  every  suf- 
irage,  and  in  the  squills  we  will  rest  for  the  present." 

August  21.  "The  kindness  which  you  shew  by 
having  me  in  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions,  will,  I 
hope,  always  till  my  heart  with  gratitude.  He  pleased 
to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir  Geori^e  Baker,  for  the  con- 
sideration which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me. — Is  this  the 
Balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected,  this  balloon  to 
which  I  subscribed,  but  without  payment  ?  it  is  pity 
that  pbiioso^jtiers  have  been  disappointed,  and  shame 
thai  they  h  ive  been  cheated  ;  but  1  know  not  well  how 
to  prevent  either.  Of  this  experiment  I  have  read  no- 
thi'ig  ;  where  was  it  exhibited  ?  and  who  was  the  man 
that   ran  away  with  so  much  money  ? — Continue,  dear 
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sir,  to  write  often  and  more  at  a  time ;  for  none  of" 
your  prescriptions  operate  to  their  proper  uses  oiore 
certainly  than  your  letters  operate  as  cordials." 

August  26.  "  1  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  with- 
out a  letter,  but  you  are  not  to  expect  such  indulgence 
Very  often ;  for  I  write  not  so  much  because  I  have  any 
thing  to  say,  as  because  I  hope  for  an  answer;  and  the 
vacancy  of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great  value. 
— -I  have  here  little  company  and  little  amusement, 
and  thus  abandoned  to  the  contemplation  of  my  own 
miseries,  I  am  something  gloomy  and  depreesed ;  this 
too  I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think,  useful, 
but  1  seldom  take  more  than  one  grain. — Is  not  this 
strange  weather  ?  Winter  absorbed  the  spring,  and 
now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.  But 
let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  seasons." 

Sept.  2.  "  Mr,  Windham  has  been  here  to  see  me ; 
he  came,  I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his  way,  and  staid 
about  a  day  and  a  half;  perhaps  I  make  the  time  short- 
er than  it  was.  Such  conversation  1  shall  not  have 
again  till  I  come  back  to  the  regions  of  literature  ;  and 
there  Witidham  is,  inter  stellasi  Luna  minores.'''^  He 
then  mentioned  the  effects  of  certain  medicines,  as  ta- 
ken ;  that  "  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers, 
and  the  functions  returning  to  their  proper  state. 
God  continue  his  mercies,  and  grant  me  to  use  them 
rightly." 

Sept.  9,  "  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of. 
Devonshire  1  And  have  you  ever  seen  Chatsworth  1 
I  was  at  Chatsworth  on  Monday  :  I  had  seen  it  before, 
but  nev&r  when  its  owners  were  at  home  :  I  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay ;  but  I 
told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  inmate  of  a  great 
house.     But  1  hope  to  go  again  some  time." 

Sept.  11.  "1  think  nothing  grows  worse,  but  all 
rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  late  has  been 

1  It  13  remarkable  that  so  good  'a  Latin  scholar  as  Johnson 
should  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the  metre,  as  by  mistake 
to  have  -written  sUUas  instead  oiigmas. 
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at  its  old  pranks.  Last  evening,  I  felt  what  I  had  not 
known  for  a  longtime,  an  inclination  to  walk  for  amuse- 
ment ;  I  took  a  short  walk,  and  came  back  again  nei- 
ther breathless  nor  fatigued. — This  has  been  a  gloomy, 
frigid,  ungenial  summer,  but  of  late  it  seeiris  to  mend  : 
I  hear  the  heat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  1  do  not  feel 
it; 

'  Prcclerca  minimus  gelido  jam  in  coi pore  sanguis 
Febre  caltt  soli't.'' 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  find  means  of 
supporting  a  winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and  t<ll  at 
the  Club  what  is  doing,  and  what  ought  to  bo  doi"g  in 
the  world.  I  havo  no  company  here,  and  shall  natural- 
ly come  home  hungry  ier  conversation. — To  wish  you, 
dear  sir,  more  leitsure,  would  not  be  kind ;  but  what 
leisure  you  have,  you  must  bestow  upon  me." 

Sept.  lo,  "1  have  now  let  you  alone  for  a  long 
time,  having  indeed  little  to  say.  You  chargt;  me 
somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury.  At  Chatsworln,  you 
should  remembtr,  that  I  have  eaten  but  once  ;  and 
(he  Doctor,  with  whom  1  live,  follows  a  milk  diet. 
I  grow  no  fatter,  tttough  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not 
disturbed  by  physick,  never  fails  me. — I  now  grow  wea- 
ry of  solitude,  and  think  of  removing  next  week  to 
Lichfield,  a  place  of  more  society,  but  otherwise  of 
less  convenience.  When  1  am  settled,  I  shall  write 
again  — Of  the  hot  weather  that  you  oientioned,  we 
have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire  very  much,  and  for 
myself  I  seldom  feel  heat,  and  sup{iose  that  my  frig- 
idity is  the  eflect  of  my  distemper  ;  a  supposition 
which  nat'irally  leads  me  to  hope  that  a  hotter  cli- 
uiate  may  be  useful.  But  I  hope  to  stand  another 
English   winter."' 

Lichfield,  Sept.  29.  "  On  one  day  I  had  three 
letters  about  the  air  balloon  :  yours  was  far  the  host, 
and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  friend'^  in  the 
country  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amusement.  In 
amuspment,  mere  amusement,  I  ai.i  afraid  i*  must 
end,  for  1  do  not  Hnd  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so 
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that  it  should  serve  any  purposes  of  communication  :  and 
it  can  give  no  new  intellij^ence  lor  the  state  of  tlie  air  at 
diti'ereiit  heights,  till  they  have  ascended  above  tlie 
height  of  tnonntains,  wliich  they  seem  never  likely  to 
do. — 1  came  hither  on  (he  2' th.  liow  long  i  shall  slay, 
1  have  not  determined.  My  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my 
asthma  much  remitted,  but  1  have  leU  myself  a  little 
declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to-day  ;  hut  such 
vicissitudes  must  be  expected.  One  day  may  be  worse 
than  another;  but  this  last  mouth  is  far  better  than  tlie 
former:  if  the  next  should  be  as  much  better  than  this, 
I  shall  run  about  the  town  on  my  own  legs." 

October  U.  "  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much 
lament :  to  make  new  balloons,  is  to  repeat  the  jest 
again.  We  now  know  a  method  of  mounting  into  the 
air,  and,  I  think,  are  not  likely  to  know  more.  The 
vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them  ;  and 
they  can  gratily  no  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them 
to  gn  ater  heights  than  we  can  reach  without;  till  we 
ri^e  above  the  tops  ol"  the  highest  mountains,  which 
we  have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the  state  of  the  air 
in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of  Tenerifie,  and  therefore 
learn  nothing  from  those  who  navigate  a  balloon  below 
the  clouds.  The  first  experiment,  houever,  was 
bold,  and  deserved  applause  and  reward.  But  since 
it  has  been  perlormed,  and  its  event  is  kncv/n,  I 
had  rather  nuw  hnd  a  medicine  that  can  ease  an  asth- 
ma " 

October  25.  "  You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  an- 
imates, and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am  not 
afraid  either  of  a  jonr'.iey  to  London,  or  a  residence  in 
it.  1  caij:e  down  with  little  fatigue  and  am  now  not 
weaker.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered 
from  the  dropsy,  which  1  consider  as  the  original  and 
radical  disease.     The  town    is  my  element  ;'  there  are 

1  H  is  love  of  London  continually  ar'pears.  In  a  lettei  from  him 
to  Mrs  Small,  wife  of  bis  I'ricnd  t'  e  poe%  which  is  publish- 
ed in  a  -well-writlen  life  of  him,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
Pocnis,  in  1791,  there  is  the  f ''iowmg  sentence  :  ''  To  ont  that 
has  l)a^sed  so  many  year^  in  the  p  easures  and  opulence  of 
Loudon,  there  are  few  places  that  can  give  much  delight." 
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my  friends,  there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  bid  lareweU,  and  there  are  my  amusements.  Sir 
•fosluia  toll!  mo  long  asifo,  that  my  vocalion  was  to  pub- 
lick  life,  and  I  iiope  still  to  keep  my  station,  till  God 
*hall  bid  mc  Go  in  peace."' 

To  Mr.  HooLE.  Ashbourne,  Au^.  7.  "  Since  I  was 
here,  I  have  two  little  letters  from  you,  and  have  not 
liad  the  gratitude  to  write.  But  every  man  is  mo.^t 
Tree  with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not?uppose 
that  they  can  suspect  him  of  i.itentional  incivility. — 
One  reason  for  my  omission  is,  that  being  in  a  idacc 
10  which  you  are  wholly  a  stranger,  I  have  no  topicks 
of  correspondence.  If  you    had  any  knowledge  of 

Ashbourne,  I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne  men, 
who,  being  last  week  condemned  at  Derby  to  be  hang- 
ed for  a  robbery,  went  and  hanged  themselves  in  their 
cell.  But  this,  however  it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is 
nothing  to  you. — Your  kindness,  I  kno»v,  would  make 
you  glad  to  hear  some  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much 
good  to  tell ;  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is  all  that  I  can 
say. — I  hope  Mrs  Hoole  receives  more  help  from  her 
migration.  Make  her  my  compliments,  and  write  again 
to,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  servant." 

Aug.  13.  "I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter. 
I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each  other's 
friendship,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  ver}'  quickly  be 
l)arted. — Tell  Mr.  Nichols  that  1  shall  be  glad  of  his  cor- 
respondence, when  his  business  allows  him  a  little  re- 
mission ;  though  to  wish  him  less  business,  that  I  may 
have  more  pleasure,  would  be  too  seltish. — To  pay  for 
seals  at  the  balloon  is  not  very  necessary,  because  in 
less  than  a  minute,  they  who  gaze  at  a  mile's  distance 
will  see  all  that  can  be  seen.  About  the  wings  I  afn  of 
your  mind;   they  cannot  at  all  assist  it  nor  I  think  reo-u- 

Oace,  upon  reading  that  line  Id  the  curious  epitaph  quoted  in 
"  Thfi  Spectator," 

"  Born  in  New-England,  did  in  London  die  :" 
he  laughed  and  said,  '•  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.     It  would  hare 
been    strange,  il,  born  in  London,  tie    liad  died    in  New-Ene- 
land." 

Vol-.  V.  V 
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late  its  motion. — I  am  now  grown  somewhat  easier  in 
my  body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  depressed. — About 
the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The  forfeitures  go  on, 
and  the  house,  I  hear,  is  improved  for  our  future  meet- 
ings.    I  hope  we  shall  meet  often  and  sit  long."' 

Sept.  4.  "  Your  letter  was,  indeed,  long  in  coming, 
but  it  was  very  welcome.  Our  acquaintance  has  now 
subsisted  long,  and  our  recollection  of  each  other  in- 
volves a  great  s|)ace,  and  many  little  occurrences,  which 
melt  the  thoughts  to  tenderness. — Write  to  me,  there- 
fore, as  frequently  as  you  can. — I  hear  from  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  and  Mr.  Ryland,  that  the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I 
hope  we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  togeth- 
er/' 

To  Dr.  Burney.  August  2.  "  The  weather,  yoH 
know,  has  not  been  balmy  ;  I  am  now  reduced  to  think, 
;ind  am  at  last  content  to  talk  of  the  weather.  Pride 
must  have  a  fall.' — 1  have  lost  dear  Mr.  Allen ;  and 
wherever  I  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notice, 
and  torce  my  attention  upon  misery  and  mortality. 
Mrs.  Burney's  escape  from  so  much  danger,  and  her 
ease  after  so  much  pain,  throws,  however,  some  radi- 
ance of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prospect.  May  her  re- 
covery be  perfect,  and  her  continuance  long. — 1  strug- 
gle hard  for  life.  1  take  physick,  and  lake  air;  my 
friend's  chariot  is  always  ready.  We  have  run  this 
morning  twenty-four  miles,  and  could  run  forty-eight 
more.     But  xirho  can  7-iin  the  race  with  death  .^" 

Sept.  4.  [Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in  which 
his  opinion    was  asked,  and  alter  giving  it,  he  makes 


1  There  nas  no  information  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  less 
g;rateful  than  for  that  -which  concerned  the  weather.  It  was  in 
allusion  to  his  impatience  with  those  who  were  reduced  to  keep 
conversation  alive  by  observntioris  on  the  weather,  that  he  ap- 
plied the  old  proveib  to  himself.  If  any  one  of  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance told  him  it  was  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  windy  or 
galm,  he  would  stop  ihera  by  saying,  "  Poh  !  poh  I  you  are  tell- 
ing us  tliat  of  which  none  but  men  in  a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can 
be  ignorant.  Let  us  bear  with  patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  ele- 
mentary changes,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as  they 
are  never  secjj'ets."     B, 


( 
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the  following  reflections,  which  are  applicable  on  o(her 
occasions.]  "Nothing,'  do!=erves  more  compassion  than 
Tvrong  conduct  with  good  meaning  ;  than  loss  or  oblo- 
quy sutTered  by  one,  who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of 
good  intentions,  wonders  why  he  loses  that  kindness 
which  he  wishes  to  preserve  ;  and  not  knowing  his  own 
fault,  if^  as  may  sometime'^  happen,  nobody  will  tell 
him,  goes  on  to  oft'end  by  his  endeavours  to  please. — I 
am  delighted  hy  finding  that  our  opinions  are  the  same. 
— You  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  hy  continuing  to  write. 
A  post-day  has  now  been  long  a  day  of  recreation.'" 

Nov.  1.  "-Our  correspondence  panned  lor  want  of 
topicks.  I  had  said  what  1  had  to  say  on  the  matter 
proposed  to  ray  consideration  ;  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  tell  you,  that  I  waked  or  slept;  that  I  was  more 
or  less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughts  in  upon  myself,  and 
supposed  yours  employed  upon  your  book. — That  your 
beck  has  been  delayed  1  am  glad,  since  you  have  gain- 
ed an  opportunity  of  being  more  exact. — Of  the  caution 
necessary  in  adjusting  narratives  there  is  no  end.  Some 
tell  what  they  do  not  know,  that  they  may  not  .seem 
ignorant,  and  others  from  mere  indifference  about  truth. 
All  truth  is  not,  indeed,  of  equal  importance;  but,  if 
little  violations  are  allowed,  every  violation  will  in  time 
be  thought  little;  and  a  writer  should  keep  himseli 
vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  the  tirst  temptations  to 
negligence  or  siipineness. — 1  had  ceased  to  write,  because 
respecting  you  1  had  no  more  to  say,  and  respecting 
myself  could  say  little  good.  I  cannot  boast  of  advance- 
ment, and  in  case  of  convalescence  it  may  be  said,  with 
few  exceptions,  nan  progredi,  est  regredi.  I  hope  I  may 
be  excepted. — i\Iy  great  difficulty  was  with  my  sweet 
Fanny,*  who,  by  her  artitice  of  inserting  her  letter  in 
yours,  had  given  me  a  precept  of  frugalify  which  1  was 
not  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  and  I  know  not  who  were  in 
town  under  wliose  cover  I  could  send  my  letter.  I  re- 
joice to  hear  that  you  arc  so  well,  and  have  a  delight 
particularly  sympathetick  in  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
ney.'^ 

1  The  celebrated  Mi93  Fanay  Burncy. 
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To  Mr.  Lavgton.  Aug.  25.  "  Tlic  kindues?  of  your 
last  letter,  and  \ny  omission  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give 
you,  even  in  my  opinion,  a  riglit  to  recriminate,  and  to 
charge  me  with  forgetfulness  tor  the  absent.  1  will, 
therefore,  delay  no  longerto  give  an  accoa"tof  myself, 
and  vvisit  I  could  relate  what  would  please  either  my- 
.=:clf  or  my  friend. — On  July  13,  I  left  London,  partly  in 
hope  of  help  from  new  air  and  change  of  place,  and 
l)artly  excited  by  the  sick  man's  impatience  of  the  pre- 
.sent.  I  got  to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very 
little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolationi  to 
find,  that  since  my  last  visit  my  three  old  acquaintance 
are  all  dead. — July  20,  I  went  to  Ashbourne,  where  I 
have  been  till  now;  the  house  in  which  we  live  is  re- 
pairing, i  live  in  too  much  solitude,  and  am  often 
deeply  dejected  :  1  wish  we  were  nearer,  and  rejoice  in 
your  removal  to  London.  A  friend,  at  once  cheerful 
and  serious,  is  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not  neglect 
one  another  for  the  little  time  which  Providence  allows 
us  to  hope. — Of  my  health  I  cannot  tell  you,  what  my 
wishes  persuaded  me  to  expect,  that  it  is  much  im- 
proved by  the  season  or  by  remedies.  I  am  sleepless  ; 
wy  logs  grow  weary  with  a  very  few  steps,  and  the 
\vatcr  breaks  its  boundaries  in  some  degree.  The 
asthma,  however,  has  remitted;  my  breath  is  still  much 
obstructed,  but  is  more  free  than  it  was.  Nights  of 
watchfulness  produce  torpid  days ;  I  read  very  little, 
though  1  am  alone  ;  for  I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the 
day  what  I  lost  in  bed.  This  is  my  history ;  like  all 
other  histories,  a  narrative  of  misery.  Yet  am  1  so 
much  bettor  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  ol'  complaining.  1  now  sit  and 
write  with  very  little  sensibility  of  pain  or  weakness; 
!iut  when  I  rise,  I  shall  find  my  legs  betraying  me.  Of 
the  money  which  you  mentioned,  1  have  no  immediate 
need  ;  keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unless  some  exigence 

1  [Probably  some  word  has  been  here  omitted  before  conso- 
lation ;  ijerhaps  sad.,  or  miserable  }  or  the  word  consolation  has 
been  printed  by  mistake,  instead  of  morlijicalion : — but  the 
original  letter  not  bring  now  [1798]  in  Mr.  Langton's  hand?,  the 
errour  (if  it  be  one)  cannot  be  corrected.     M.] 
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requires  it.  Your  papers  I  will  shew  you  certainly, 
when  you  would  see  them  ,-  but  I  am  a  little  angry  at  you 
for  not  keeping'  minutes  of  your  own  acccptuin  et  ex- 
peiisnin,  and  think  a  little  time  might  be  spared  from 
Aristophanes,  for  the  ns  familiar es.  Forgive  mc,  for  I 
mean  well.  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  and  LM]y  Rothes, 
and  all  the  young  people,  too  many  to  enumerate,  arc 
well  aud  happy.     God  bless  you  all." 

To  Mr.  WivDHAM.  August.  "  The  tenderness  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  treat  me,  through  my 
long  illness,  neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  1  hope,  make 
me  forget ;  and  you  arc  not  to  suppose,  that  after  wo 
parted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  can 
a  sick  man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  1  His  thoughts  are 
necessarily  concentered  in  himself:  he  neither  receives 
nor  can  give  delight ;  his  inquiries  are  after  alleviations 
of  pain,  and  his  etJbrts  are  to  catch  some  momentary 
comfort. — Though  1  am  now  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
the  peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of  its  wonders, 
of  its  hills,  its  waters,  its  caverns,  or  its  mines;  but  I 
will  tell  you,  dear  sir,  what  1  hope  you  will  not  hear 
with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a  week  past,  my 
asthma  has  been  less  afflictive." 

Lichfield,  October  2.  "  I  believe  you  bad  been  long- 
enough  acquainted  with  the  phccnomena  ot  sickness,  not 
to  be  surprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes  to  be  where  he 
is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to  every  body  but  himself 
that  he  might  easily  be,  without  having  the  resolution 
to  remove.  I  thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary  place,  but 
did  not  come  hither  till  last  Monday. — I  have  here  more 
company,  but  my  health  has  for  this  last  week  not  ad- 
vanced ;  and  in  the  languor  of  disease  how  little  can  be 
done  !  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make  my  next  remove, 
I  cannot  tell;  but  I  entreat  you,  dear  sir,  to  let  me 
know  from  time  to  time  where  you  may  be  found,  for 
your  residence  is  a  very  powerful  altractive  to,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant." 

VOL.    V.  u  2 
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"  TO    MR.   PERKINS. 


DS.AR    SIR, 


"  I  CA^'^o^  but  flatter  myself  that  your  kindnfsa 
lor  me  will  make  you  glad  to  know  where  I  am,  aud 
in  what  state. 

"I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with  my  diseas- 
es. My  breath  has  been  very  much  obstructed,  and  the 
water  has  attempted  to  encroach  upon  me  again.  1 
past  the  first  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford,  afterwards 
1  went  to  Liclitield,  thence  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

'•  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the  water  is  in 
a  great  measure  run  away,  so  that  I  hope  to  see  you 
again  before  winter. 

'•  Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'- 
"  Lichfield,  Oet.  4,  1784.'" 

"to  the  rich r  honoCrable  william  gerar© 

HAMILTON. 
"  DEAR  SIB, 

"  Considering  what  reason  yon  gave  me  in  the 
spring  to  conclude  that  you  took  part  in  whatever  good 
or  evil  might  befall  me,'  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so 
long  the  account  which  1  ata  now  about  to  give  you. — My 
diseases  are  an  asthma  and  a  dropsy,  and,  what  is  less 
curable,  seventy-five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  or  in  the  spring,  I  recovered  to  a  de- 
gree which  struck  with  wonder  both  me  and  my  phy- 
sicians: the  asthma  now  is  likewise,  for  a  time,  very 
much  relieved.  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  asthma 
was  very  tyrannical,  and  the  dropsy  began  again  to 
threaten  me  ;  but  seasonable  phy  sick  stopped  the  in- 
undation: 1  then  returned  to  London,  and  in  July  took 
a  resoiutioQ  to  visit  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  where 
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1  am  yet  stnig2;ling  with  my  disease.  The  dropsy 
made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easily  ejected,  but  at 
last  gave  way.  Tho  asthma  suddenly  remitted  in  bed, 
on  the  13th  of  August,  and,  though  now  very  oppres- 
sive, is,  1  think,  still  something  gentler  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  remission.  My  limbs  are  miserably  debilitated, 
and  my  nights  are  sleepless  and  tedious. — When  you 
read  this,  dear  sir,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  wrote  no 
sooner.  I  will  not  prolong  my  complaints.  I  hope 
still  to  see  you  in  a  happier  hour,  to  talk  over  what 
we  have  often  talked,  and  perhaps  to  land  new  topicks 
of  merriment,  or  new  incitements  to  cariosity. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  &.c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
•'  Lichfield,  Oct.  20,   1784." 

"to  joh.v  paradise,  esq.' 

"  DEAR   SIRf 

"  Though  in  all  my  summer's  excursion  I  have 
given  you  no  account  of  myself,  I  hope  you  think  bet- 
ter of  me  than  to  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to  forget 
you,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  been  too  great  and  too 
constant,  not  to  have  made  its  impression  on  a  harder 
breast  than  mine. — Silence  is  not  very  culpable,  when 
nothing  pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would  have  allevi- 
ated none  of  your  complaints  to  have  read  my  vicissi- 
tudes of  evil.  I  have  struggled  hard  with  very  formida- 
ble and  obstinate  maladies;  and  though  1  cannot  talk 
of  health,  think  all  praise  due  to  my  Creator  and  Pre- 
server for  the  continuance  of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has 
made  two  attacks,  and    has  given  way  to  medicine  ;  the 

1  Son  of  the  late  Peter  Paradise,  Esq.  his  Britannick  Majes- 
ty's Consul  at  Salonica,  in  Macedonia,  by  his  lady,  a  native  of 
that  country.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  has  been  honoured 
by  that  University  with  the  degree  of  LL.  I>.  He  is  d;stin- 
giiished  not  only  by  his  learDiiis;  and  talents,  but  by  au  amia- 
ble disposition,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  a  very  general  ac- 
quaintance witi)  well-informed  and  accomplished  persons  of  al- 
most   all  nations. 

[Mr.  Paradise  died  December  12,  1795.     M.] 
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asthma  is  very  oppressive,  but  that  has  likevvise  once 
remitted.  I  am  very  weak,  and  very  slefe|)les9;  but 
it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  oi' misery. — I  hope,  dear 
sir,  that  you  grow  better,  i'uv  you  have  likewise  your 
share  of  human  evii,  and  that  your  lady  and  the  young" 
charmers  are  well 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Lichfield,  Oct.  27,  1784.*' 

"ro  sia.  GEORGE  mcoL.i 

"  BCAR   SIR, 

"  Since  we  parted  I  have  been  much  oppressed 
by  my  asthma,  but  it  has  lately  been  less  laborious; 
When  1  sit  I  am  almost  at  ease,  and  i  can  walk,  though 
yet  very  little,  with  less  difficulty  for  this  week  past 
than  before.  I  hope  I  shall  again  enjoy  my  friends,  and 
that  you  and  I  shall  have  a  little  more  literary  conver- 
sation.— Where  I  now  am  every  thing  is  very  liberally 
provided  for  me  but  conversation.  My  friend  is  sick 
himself,  and  the  reciprocation  of  complaints  and  groans 
afford  not  much  of  either  pleasure  or  instruction. 
What  we  have  not  at  home  this  town  does  not  supply, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little  imported  intelligence,  and 
hope  that  you  will  bestow,  now  and  then,  a  little  time 
on  the  relief  and  entertainment  of,  sir, 

"  Yours,  &.C. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 
"Ashbourne,  Aug.  19,  1784." 

'*  TO    MR.    CRUIKSHA^K, 
"  DEAR   SIR^ 

"Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget  you;  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  accused  of  forgetting  my  benefactors.  I 
had,  till  lately,  nothing  to  write  but  complaints  upon 
complaints,  of  miseries  upon  miseries ;  but  within  this 
fortnight  1  have  received  great  relief — Have  your 
Lecturers  any  vacation  ?     If  you  are  released  irom  the 

1  Bookseller  to  his  Majssty. 
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necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may  find  tifr<e  for  a  Ipller 
to  me. — [In  this  letter  he  states  the  particulars  of  his 
case.] — In  return  for  this  account  of  my  health,  let  me 
have  a  good  account  of  yours,  and  of  your  prosperity 
in  all  your  undertakings. 

"I  am,  dearsir,  yours,  &.c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson."' 
''  Ashbourne,  Sept.  4,  1784." 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  August  1 4.  "  The  ten- 
derness with  which  you  always  treat  me,  makes  mc 
culpable  in  my  own  eyes  tor  having  onrjitted  to  write 
in  so  long  a  separation  ;  1  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  say 
that  you  could  wish  to  hear.  All  has  been  hitherto 
misery  accumulated  upon  misery,  disease  corroborating 
disease,  till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  perceptibly  and 
unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  much  comforted  with 
this  short  relief',  and  am  willing  to  tlatter  myself  that 
it  may  continue  and  improve.  I  have  at  present  such 
a  degree  of  ease,  as  not  only  may  admit  the  comforts, 
but  the  duties  of  life.  Make  my  compliments  to  M^s. 
Davies. — Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good  man.'' 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ashbourne,  July  21. 
"  Tiie  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  by  my 
friends,  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are 
desirous  to  know  the  etate  ot  my  health,  and  a  desire 
so  benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified. — I  came  to  Lich- 
field in  two  days  without  any  painful  fatigue,  and  orv 
Monday  came  hither,  where  1  purpose  to  stay  and  try 
what  air  and  regularity  will  effect.  I  cannot  yet  per- 
suade myself  that  I  have  made  much  progress  in  recov- 
ery. '  My  sleep  is  little,  my  breath  is  very  much  en- 
cumbered, and  ray  legs  are  very  weak.  The  water 
has  increased  a  little,  but  has  again  run  otT.  The  most 
distressing  symptom  is  want  of  sleep." 

August  19.  "  Having  had,  since  our  separation,  lit- 
tle to  say  that  could  please  you  or  myself  by  saying,  I 
have  not  been  lavish  of  useless  letters;  but  I  flatter  my- 
self that  you  will  partake  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
can  tell  you  that  about  a  week  ago  I  felt  suddenly  a 
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sensible  remission  of  my  asthma,  and  consequently  a 
greater  lightness  of  action  and  motion. — Ol' this  grate- 
ful alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare  depend 
upon  its  continuance  ;  but  while  it  lasts  1  endeavour 
to  enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous  of  communicating,  while  it 
lasts,  my  pleasure  to  my  friends. — Hitherto,  dear  sir, 
I  had  uritten  before  the  post,  which  stays  in  this  town 
but  a  little  »vhile,  brought  me  your  letter.  Mr.  Da- 
vies  seems  to  have  represented  my  little  tendency  to 
recovery  in  terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still 
^veak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less  oppressive. 
— Poor  Ramsay  Ii  On  which  side  soever  I  turn,  mor- 
tality presents  its  formidable  frown.  I  left  three  old 
friends  at  Lichtield,  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now 
found  them  all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  poor  Al- 
len, than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no  more.  That 
we  must  all  die,  we  always  knew;  1  wish  I  had  sooner 
remembered  it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or  im- 
jjortunate,  if  I  now  call,  dear  sir,  on  vou  to  remember 
it." 

Sept.  2.  "  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from  the 
court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purposes.  I  could 
not  in  any  case  have  approved  such  publick  violence 
of  resentment,  and  should  have  considered  any  who 
encouraged  it,  as  rather  seeking  sport  for  themselves, 
than  honour  for  you.  Resentment  gratilies  him  who  in- 
tended an  injury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who  did  not  in- 
tend it.  But  all  this  is  now  superfluous. — I  still  con- 
tinue by  God's  mercy  to  mend.  My  breath  is  easier, 
my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my  legs  are  less  in  bulk, 
and  stronger  in  use.  I  have,  however,  yet  a  great 
deal  to  overcome,  before  I  caa  yet  attain  even  an  old 
man's  health. — Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  then  ; 
we  are  now  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few  people 
have  lived  so  much  and  so  long  together,  with  less 
cause  of  complaint  on  either  side.     The  retrospection 


1  Allan  Ramsay,  Esq.  painter  lo  his  Majesty,  who  died 
/August  10,  1784,  in  the  71st  year-of  hia  age,  much  regretted  by 
his  friends. 
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of  this  is  very  pleasant,  and    I    hope    we  shall  never 
think  on  each  other  with  less  kindness." 

Sept.  9.  '■'■  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before 
this  day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chatsworth, 
and  dill  not  come  back  till  the  post  was  gone. — Many 
won'-s,  1  hope,  are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me, 
to  convince  you  what  gra'itude  is  excited  in  my  heart, 
by  tlie  Chancellor's  liberality  and  your  kind  oflices.  1 
did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by  the 
Chancellor  would  have  been  refused,  but  since  it  has, 
we  will  not  tell  that  any  thing  has  been  asked. — I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which,  when  you 
have  read  it,  you  wi!!  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head, 
or  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him :  had  1  sent 
it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook 
the  favour  of  your  interveiition. — My  last  letter  told 
you  of  my  advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in  the 
whole  still  continues.  Of  ?he  hydropick  tumour  there 
is  now  very  little  appearance ;  the  asthma  is  much  less 
troublesome,  and  seems  to  remit  something  day  after 
day.  I  do  not  despair  of  supporting  an  English  win- 
ter. At  Chatsworth  1  met  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  led 
me  very  commodiously  into  conversation  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morning.  The 
dinner  was  publick.'" 

Sept.  18.  "1  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would 
have  given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but  none  has  corue. 
Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but  direct  your  next  to 
Lichfield. — I  think,  and  I  hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow 
better:  I  have  sometimes  good  nights;  but  am  slili  in 
my  legs  weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go  to  Lich- 
field in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  my  visits  on  foot,  for 
there  are  no  coaches. — 1  have  three  letters  (his  day, 
all  about  the  balloon  ;  I  could  have  been  content  witii 
one.  Do  not  \vrite  about  the  balloon,  whatever  ( Ise 
you  may  think  proper  to  say." 

October  2.  "  1  am  ahvaj's  proud  of  your  ap[)roba- 
tion,  and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that  you  liked 
my  letter.  When  you  copied  it,  you  invaded  the 
Chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine. — The  refusal  I 
^id  not  expect,  but  I  had  never  thought  much  about  it, 
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for  I  doubted  whether  (he  Cliancellor  hail  so  much  ten- 
derness for  me  as  lo  ask.  He,  being  keeper  ol' the 
King's  conscience,  ought  not  to  be  sujiposed  capalde 
of  an  improper  pelition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitierrf, 
as  we  have  often  been  told  ;  and  the  adage  is  veri/ied 
in  your  place  and  my  favour;  but  if  what  happens 
does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  welcome,  if 
it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not  at  present  grow  better, 
nor  much  worse;  my  hopes,  however,  are  somewhat 
abated,  and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of  hope,  but  I 
struggle  on  as  I  can." 

To  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Lichfield,  Oct.  20.  '•  When 
you  were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to 
think  my  absence  an  inconvenience.  1  should  certain- 
ly have  been  very  glad  to  give  so  skilful  a  lover  of  an- 
tiquities any  information  about  my  native  place,  of 
which,  hovvever,  I  know  not  much,  and  have  reason  to 
believe  that  not  much  is  known. — Though  I  have  not 
given  you  any  amusement,  I  have  received  amusement 
from  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  1  had  very  little 
company,  1  had  the  luck  to  borrow  '  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life  ;' 
a  book  so  l''uli  of  contemporary  history,  that  a  literary 
man  must  iind  some  of  his  oldtriends.  I  thought  that  I 
could,  now  and  then,  have  told  jou  some  hints  worth 
your  notice  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  talk  a  life  over.  1 
hope  we  shall  be  much  together ;  you  must  now  be  to 
me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen 
was,  besides.  Ke  was  taken  unexpectedly  away,  but  I 
think  he  was  a  very  good  man. — 1  have  made  little 
progress  in  recovery.  I  am  very  weak,  and  very 
sleepless  :  but  1  live  on  and  hope." 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which  I  have 
thus  brought  together,  is  valuable.,  both  as  an  addition 
(0  the  store  which  the  publick  already  has  of  John- 
son's writings,  and  as  exhibiting  the  genuine  and  noble 
specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither 
nf-e  nor  sickness  could  impair-or  diminish, 
'it  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing  in  every  way, 
whether  for  the   publick,  or  privately  to  his  ftiends, 
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was  by  fits  and  starts;  tor  vve  see  t'reqnently,  that 
many  letters  are  wrilterj  on  the  same  day.  When  he 
haJ  OQce  overcome  his  aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I 
suppose,  (lesiro'js  to  go  on,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
min  i  from  the  uneasy  rellection  of  delaying  what  he 
ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  accumula- 
tion of  illness  which  he  cndure<l,  his  mind  did  not  lose 
its  powers.  He  translated  an  Ode  of  Horace,  which 
is  jtrinted  in  his  works,  and  composed  several  prayer?. 
I  shall  insert  one  of  them,  which  is  so  wise  and  ener- 
getick,  so  philosophical  and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not 
of  its  aftbrding  consolation  to  many  a  sincere  Christian, 
when  in  a  state  of  miud  to  which  I  believe  the  best  are 
sometimes  liable.' 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very  unjust 
rellection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  both  against  Dr.  John- 
son, and  his  faithtul  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber;  as  if 
both  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  to- 
^vards  a  person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John 
chooses  to  call  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  The  fact 
is,  that  Mr.  Heely  was  not  his  relation  ;  he  had  indeed 
been  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  but  she  had  died 
without  having  children,  and  he  had  married  another 


1  t,igainsl  inquisitive  and  perplexing  thoughts.  "  O  Lord, 
my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast  graciously  sent  me  into  this 
world  to  work  out  my  salvatioa,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me 
all  such  unquiet  and  perplexini;  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hin- 
der me  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  wiiich  Thou  hast  required. 
When  I  behold  the  works  of  thy  liands,  and  consider  the  course 
of  thy  providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember  that  thy 
thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy  ways  my  ways.  And 
while  it  shall  please  thee  to  continue  tne  in  this  world,  where 
much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  oiy  mind  from  unprofitable  and  dan- 
gerous inquiries,  from  difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts  im- 
possible lobe  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou 
hast  imparted,  let  me  serve  Ihee  with  active  zeal  and  humble 
confidence,  and  wait  ivith  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in 
which  the  soul  which  Thou  receivest  shall  be  .oatislied  with 
knowledge.  Crraat  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jksis  Christ's  sake. 
Amen." 

vor..  V.  X. 
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woman;  so  that  even  the  slight  connexion  which  there 
once  had  been  by  alliance  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  shewn  very  great  liberality  to  this  man  while 
his  first  wife  was  alive,  as  has  appeared  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,'  was  humane  and  charitable  enough 
to  continue  his  bounty  to  him  occasionally ;  but  surely 
there  was  no  strong  call  of  doty  upon  him  or  upon  his 
legatee,  to  do  more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  will  con- 
firm what  I  have  stated  : 

*•'  TO    MR.    HEELY,    NO.    5,    IN    PYE-STREET,    AVESTMINSTER. 
"SIR, 

"  As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  so  soon  again  up- 
on me,  you  should  at  least  have  told  the  smallest  sum 
that  will  supply  your  present  want:  you  cannot  sup- 
pose that  I  have  much  to  spare.  Two  guineas  is  as 
much  as  you  ought  to  be  behind  with  your  creditor. — 
If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in  New-street,  Fetterlane, 
or  in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  shew  this, 
by  which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two  guin- 
eas, and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher.  1  am,  sir, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'^ 
"  Ashbourne,  Aug.  12,  1784." 

Indeed  it  is  ver}'^  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed  Johnson'? 
character  and  conduct  in  almost  every  particular,  with 
an  unhappy  prejudice.2 


1  Vol.  II.  p.  116. 

2  I  shall  add  one  instance  only  to  those  which  I  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out.  T;jlkiiig  of  Mr.  Gariick's 
having  signified  his  willingness  to  let  Johnson  have  the  loan  of 
any  of  his  books  to  assist  him  in  his  edition  of  Shaks peare  ;  Sir 
John  says,  (page  444),  "  Mr.  Garrick  knew  not  what  risque  he 
ran  by  this  ofler.  Johnson  had  so  strange  a  forgetfulness  of  ob- 
Imations  of  this  sort,  that  few  who  lent  him  books,  ever  saw 
them  attain."  This  surely  coiiveys  a  moat  unfavourable  insin- 
uation, and  has  been  so  understood.  Sir  John  mentions  the  sin- 
gle CtTse  of  a  curious  edition  of  Politiao.  which  he  tells  us,  ap- 
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We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time,  in  his  na- 
tive city,  for  which  he  ever  retained  ii  warm  afTeclion, 
and  which,  by  a  sudden  apostrophe,  under  the  word 
Lick,  he  introduces  with  reverence,  into  his  immortal 
Work,  Thk  English  Dtctionarv  :  ^'' Salve,  magna  pa- 
rens T^^  While  here,  he  felt  a  revival  of  all  the  tender- 

pearcd  to  belong  to  Pembroke  College,  -which,  probably,  had 
been  considered  by  Johnson  as  his  own,  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadver- 
tence, and  draw  no  general  inference  ?  The  truth  is,  that  John- 
son was  so  attentive,  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  my  pos- 
session, he  has  marked  in  two  columns,  books  borrowed,  and 
books  lent. 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation,  there  are,  however,  some 
passages  concerning  Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit. 
One  of  them  I  shall  transcribe,  injustice  to  a  writer  whom  I 
have  had  too  much  occasion  to  censure,  and  to  shew  my  fair- 
ness as  the  biographer  of  ray  illustrious  friend :  "  There  was 
wanting  in  his  conduct  and  behaviour,  that  dignity  wiiich  re- 
sults from  a  regular  aud  orderly  course  of  action,  and  by  an  ir- 
resistible power  commands  esteem.  He  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a  stayed  man,  nor  so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  mind  the  bal- 
ance ol  reason  and  passion,  as  to  give  occasion  to  say  what  may 
be  observed  of  some  men,  that  all  they  do  is  just,  fit,  and  right," 
Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  suggests,  "  It  might,  however,  have 
been  added,  that  such  men  are  often  merely  just,  aud  rigidly 
correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeeling  ;  and  that 
Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a  much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the 
stayed,  orderly  man,  here  described." 

]  The  following  circumstance,  mutually  to  the  honour  of 
.lohnson  and  the  corporation  of  his  native  city,  has  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  V'yse,  from  the  Town- 
Clerk  :  "  Mr.  Simpson  has  now  before  him,  a  record  of  the  re- 
spect and  veneration  which  the  Corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the 
year  1767,  had  for  the  merits  and  learning  of  Dr  Johnson.  His 
father  built  the  corner  house  in  the  Market-place,  the  two  fronts 
of  which,  towards  Market  and  Broad-market-strcet,  stood  upon 
waste  land  of  the  Corporation,  under  a  forty  years'  lease,  which 
was  then  expired.  On  the  I5th  of  August  17C7,  at  a  coinmon- 
Lall  of  the  bailiffs  and  citizen?,  it  was  ordered  (and  that  without 
any  solicitation),  that  a  lease  should  be  granted  to  Samuel  John- 
son, Doctor  of  Lawp,  of  the  encroachments  at  his  house,  for  the 
term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five  sfiil- 
lings.  or  which,  as  Town-Clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  informing  him,  and  that  lie  was  desired  to  ac- 
cept it,  without  paying  any  fine  oa  the  occasion,  whieh  k*asc 
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ness  of  lilial  affection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in 
his  ordering  the  grave-stone  and  inscription  over  ¥A\z- 
abeth  Blaneyi  to  be  substantially  and  carefully  re- 
newed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman,  with 
whom  he  now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him 
with  great  freedom,  he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in 
general  accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiiul  son. 
'' Once  indeed  (said  he),  I  was  disobedient ;  I  refused 
lo  attend  my  father  to  Uttoxeter-market.  Pride  was 
the  source  of  that  relusal,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
was  painl'ul.  A  few  years  ago  1  desired  to  atone  for 
thistault:  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather, 
and  stood  for  a  consideiable  time  bareheaded  in  the 
rain,  on  the  spot  where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand. 
In  contrition  I  stood,  and  i  hope  the  penance  was  ex- 
piatory." 

"  I  told  him  (says  Miss  Seward),  in  one  of  my  lat- 
est visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderful  learned  pig,  which  i 
liad  seen  at  Nottingham ;  and  which  did  all  that  we 
have  observed  exhibited  by  dogs  and  horses.  The 
subject  amused  him.  '  Then  (said  he),  the  pigs  are  a 
race  unjustly  calumniated.  Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been 
wanting  to  man.,  but  tnan  to  pig.  We  do  not  allow  time 
for  his  education  ;  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old.'  Mr. 
Kenry  Vv'hite,  who  was  present,  observed  that  if  this 
instance  had  happened  in  or  before  Pope's  time,  he 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine  as 
the  lowest  degree  of  groveling  instinct.  .Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  pleased  with  the  observation,  while  the  per- 
son who  made  il  proceeded  to  remark,  that  great  tor- 
tuie  must  have  been  employed,  ere  the  indocility  of 
the  animal  could  have  been  subdued. — '  Certainly  (said 
the  Doctor) ;  but  (turning  to  me),  how  old  is  your 
pig  V  I  told  him,  three  years  old,  '  Then  (said  he), 
the  pig  has  no  cause  to  complain  ;  he  would  have  been 
killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been    educated.^  and 


-was  afterwards  granted,  and  Ihe  Doctor  died  possessed   of  this 
property." 

]  See  Vol.  I.  p.  12. 
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protracted  existence  is  a  good    recompense  lor    very 
considerable  degrees  of  torture  '  " 

As  JotiiHon  had  now  very  faint  liopes  of  recovery, 
aii'l  as  Mrs.  Tbrale  was  uo  longer  devoted  to  him,  it 
mi^ht  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  naturally  have 
Cliosen  to  remain  in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  be- 
loved wite'sdaugbter,a!id  end  his  life  where  he  began  it. 
But  there  was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit,'  and 
however  complicated  diseases  might  depress  ordina- 
ry mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and  acknowledged 
thtf  invicturn  anitnutn  Catonis.^  Such  was  his  intellectual 
ardour  even  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend, 
*'  Sir,  I  look  upon  every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do 
not  make  a  new  acquaintance  ;''  and  to  another,  wlien 
talking  of  his  illness,  "I  will  be  conquered  ;  I  will  not 
capitulate."  And  such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high 
a  rolish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and  variety 
of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he  languished  when 
absent  irom  it,  his  mind  having  become  quite  luxuri- 
ous from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis;  and, 
therefore,  although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with 
friends  who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he 
had  a  very  sincere  affection,  he  still  found,  that  sucii 
conversation  as  London  affords  could  be  found  no- 
where else.  These  feelings,  joined,  probably  to  some 
llattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  London,  who  kiudly  and  generously  attend- 
ed him  without  accepting  fees,  made  him  resolve  to 
return  to  the  capital. 


1  Mr.  Burke  suggested  tome  as  applicable  to  Johnson,  what 
Cicero,  in  his  Cato  Major  says  of  Jlppius :  "  Intenlutn 
tnim  animum,  tanquam  arcum,  habtbat  ntc  languesceng  succuni 
Jiebat  tenecluli ;''''  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  the  following 
noble  words  in  the  same  passage  :  "  Ila  tnim  sentclus  kontsla 
'sl^si  St  ipsa  dtftndtt,  si  jussiium  rtlinet^  si  ntniini  emanci- 
pala  tsl,  si   usque  ad  extrtmum  vita   spirilum  viiidictl  jus  sa- 

2  [Atroctm  auimura  Catonis,  are  Horace's  words,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  atrox  is  used  by  any  other  original  writ&r 
in  the  same  sense.  Stubborn  is  perhaps  the  most  correct  tr.ins— 
.'ation  of  this  epithet.     M.J 
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From  Lichfield  he  came  lo  Birmingham,  where  he 
passed  ;i  lew  daya  with  his  worthy  ohi  school-fellow, 
Mr.  Hector,  who  thus  writes  tome  :  "^  He  was  very  so- 
licitous with  me  to  recollect  some  of  our  most  early 
transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  him,  for  1  per- 
ceived nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  calling 
to  mind  those  days  of  our  innocence.  I  complied  with 
his  request,  and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  1  have  transcribed  for  your  inspection, 
exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him."  This  paper  hav- 
ing been  found  in  his  repositories  after  hi?  death,  .Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have  made 
occasional  use  of  it  aad  other  communications  t'rom  Mr. 
Hector,'  in  the  course  of  this  Work.  I  have  both  visit- 
ed and  corresponded  with  him  since  Dr.  Johnson's 
death,  and  by  ray  inquiries  concerning  a  great  variety 
of  particulars  have  obtained  additional  inlormation.  I 
t'oUowed  the  same  mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, in  whose  presence  1  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  could  tell ;  and  he,  at  my  request,  signed  his 
name,  to  give  it  authenticity.  It  is  very  rare  to  find 
any  person  who  is  able  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
the  life  even  of  one  whom  he  has  known  intimately, 
without  questions  being  pnt  to  them.  My  friend  Dr. 
Kippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this  account  it  is  a  practice 
with  him  to  draw  out  a  biographical  catechism. 


1  It  is  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  attending  the  publi- 
cation of  this  V\o!k,  that  Mr.  Hector  has  survived  his  illus- 
trious school-fellew  so  many  years  ;  that  lit  still  retains  his 
liealth  and  spirits;  and  has  gratitied  me  vvith  the  following  ac- 
knowledgment:  "I  thank  you,  most  sincerely  thank  you,  for 
the  great  and  long  continued  entertainment  your  life  of  Dr.  John- 
son has  afforded  me,  and  others,  of  my  particular  friends." 
Mr.  Hector,  besides  setting  n:e  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a 
sprig  of  Myrtle  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  53,  note),  has  favoured  me  with 
two  English  Odes  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  an  early  pe- 
viod  of  his    life,  whicli    will   appear   in  ruy  edition  of  his  Po- 


ems. 


[This   early  and  worthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at  Birming^ 
haiQ,  Sept.  2,  1794.     M.] 
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Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
again  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams,'  who  was  pleased 
to  give  me  the  following  account  in  one  of  his  letters, 
(Feb.  17th,  1785):  "  His  last  visit  was,  1  believe,  to 
my  house,  which  he  left,  after  a  stay  of  tour  or  live 
days.  We  had  much  serious  talk  together,  for  which  I 
ought  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  live.  You  will  re- 
member some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the  suuiraer 
upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  dillkulty  of  this 
sort  of  composition.     He  reminded   me  of  this,  and  of 

I  [Thi9  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr.  Johnson 
about  four  years,  having  died  in  January  1789,  at  Glouceoter, 
where  a  iMonument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
William    Auams,    D.    D. 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
Prebendarj  of  this  Cathedral,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Landaff. 

higcnious.  Learned,  Eloquent, 
He  ably  defended  the  Truth  of  Christianity  : 

Pious,  Benevolent,  and  Charitable, 

He  successfully  inculcated  its  sacred  Precepts. 

Pure  and  undcviated  in  his  own  Conduct, 

Ue  was  tender  and  compassionate  to  the  Failings  of  others. 

Ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Mankind, 

He  was  on  all  occasions  forward  to  encourage 

Works  of  pablick  Utiiiiy,  and  extensive  Beneficence. 

In  the  Government  of  the  College  over  which  he  presided. 

His  vigilant  attention  was  uniformly  exerted 

To  promote  the  important  Objects  of  the  Institiiiion  ; 

Whilst  the  mild  Dignity  of  his  Deportment, 
His  gentleness  of  Disposition,  and  urbanity  of  Manners, 
inspired  Esteem,  Gratitude,  and  Alfcction, 

Full  of  Days,  and  matured  in  Virtue, 
He  died  Jan.  loth,  HCt),  aged  82. 

A  very  just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also  be  found  iu 
•The  GcntJeman's  Magazine,"  for  1789,  Vol.  LlX.  p.  2M. 
His  only  daughter  (see  p.  17C)  wai  married,  iu  July  1788,  to 
B.  IJyatt.  of  Painswick  ia  Glouccsterfhire,  Es'{.    M.] 
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my  having  wished  him  to  try  his  hand,  and  to  give  us 
a  specimen  of  the  style  and  iDunner  that  he  approved. 
He  added,  that  he  was  now  in  a  right  IVame  of  mind, 
and  as  he  could  not  possihiy  employ  his  time  better, 
would  in  earnest  set  about  it.  But  I  find  upon  inquiry, 
thai  no  papers  of  this  sort  were  left  behind  bin),  ex- 
cept a  lew  short  ejaculatory  forms  suitable  to  his  pres- 
ent situation." 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  subject ;  for  it  has  since  appeared  that  va 
rious  prayers  hnd  been  composed  bj'  him  at  ilifferent 
periods,  which  intermingled  with  piousresolutions,  and 
some  short  notes  of  his  lile,  were  entitled  by  him 
"Prayers  and  Meditations,"  and  have,  in  pursuance  of 
his  earnest  requisition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  good, 
been  published,  with  ajudicious  well-written  Preface, 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  to  whom  he  delivered 
them.  This  admirable  collection,  to  which  I  have 
frequently  referred  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  evinces, 
beyond  all  his  compositions  for  the  publick,  and  all  the 
eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue 
and  piety  of  Johnson.  It  proves  with  unquestionable 
authenticity,  that  amidst  all  his  constitutional  infirmi- 
ties, his  earnestness  to  conform  his  practice  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  was  unceasing,  and  that  he  habit- 
ually endeavoured  to  refer  every  transaction  of  his  life 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th  of  November,  and 
next  day  sent  to  Dr.  Burney  the  following  note, 
which  I  insert  as  the  last  token  of  his  remembrance 
of  that  ingenious  and  amiable  man,  and  as  another  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his 
heart : 

"Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night,  sends 
his  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Burney,  and  all  the  dear  Bur- 
neys,  little  and  great." 

"  TO    MR.   HECTOK,  IN    BIRMINGHAM. 
'*  DEAR  SIR, 

"  1  DID  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday  morning,  and 
ttien  I  sent  Francis   to  see  the  balloon  fly,    but   conl ! 
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not  go  myself.  I  staid  at  Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then 
came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily  to  London.  I  am 
as  1  was,  and  having  seen  Dr.  Brocklesby,  am  to  ply 
the  squills  ;  but,  whatever  he  their  efhcacy,  this  world 
must  soon  pass  away.  Let  us  think  seiiously  on  our  du- 
ty.— I  send  my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Careless : 
let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  have  all  lived 
long,  and  must  soon  part.  Gou  have  mercy  on  us,  for 
the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Jgh.vso.n'." 
"  London,  Nov.  17,  1784," 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  his  letter  on  the 
subject  of  my  settling  in  London,  shall  now,  so  far  as 
is  proper,  be  produced  in  one  series, 

July  26,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne:  "On  the 
14th  I  came  to  Lichtleld  and  found  every  body  glad 
enough  to  see  me.  On  the  20th,  I  came  hither,  and 
found  a  house  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  appear- 
ance ;  but  my  own  room  has  not  been  altered.  That 
a  man  worn  with  diseases,  in  his  seventy-second  or 
third  year,  should  condemn  part  of  his  remaining  life  to 
pass  among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble part,  appears  to  me  very  strange. — I  know  that 
your  kindness  makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of 
my  health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  improve- 
ment. 1  came  through  the  journey  without  much  in- 
convenience, but  when  I  attempt  self-motion  I  tind  my 
legs  weak,  and  my  breath  very  short ;  this  day  I  have 
been  much  disordered.  1  have  no  company  ;  the  Doc- 
tor! is  busy  in  his  fields,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and 
his  whole  system  is  so  different  from  mine,  that  we 
seem  Ibrmed  lor  different  elements  ;  I  have,  therefore, 
all  my  amusement  to  seek  within  myself."' 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter  filled 
with  dejection  and  frctfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing anxious  apprehension  concerning  him,  on  ac- 

t  The  Rev. Dr.  Taylor. 
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count  of  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  me  ;  his  answer 
was  cLielly  in  terms  ol'  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge 
of  ^'  alfectmg  discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity  «f 
complaint,"  It,  however,  proceeded,  "  Write  to  mc 
often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I  consider  your  fidelity 
and  tenderness  as  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  which 
are  yet  left  me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer 
to  each  other. — *  *******,  j\iy  jgar 
Iriend,  life  is  very  short  and  very  uncertain;  let  us 
spend  it  as  well  as  we  can.  My  worthy  neighbour, 
Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay 
my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell.  Nothing  ailed  me 
at  that  time  ;  let  your  superstition  at  last  have  an 
end." 

Feeling  rery  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
written  might  hurt  me,  he  two  days  afterwards,  Juh' 
28,  wrote  to  me  again,  giving  me  an  account  of  bis  suf- 
ferings ;  after  which,  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  Before  this 
letter,  you  will  have  had  one  which  I  hope  you  will 
not  take  amiss;  for  it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth 
kindly  intended.  ******  *^  Spartain  quam 
nactus  es  orna  ;  make  the  most  and  best  of  your  lot,  and 
compare  yourself  not  with  the  few  that  are  aboveyou, 
but  with  the  multitudes  which  are  below  you.  *  *  * 
*  *  *.  Go  steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business 
or  honest  diversions.  ^  Be  (as  Temple  says  of  the 
Dutchmen)  well  when  you  are  not  ill,  and  pleased  when 
you  are  not  angry.'' — *  *****  This  may 
seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tenderness;  but  I  mean 
it  well,  for  I  love  you  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity. 
Pay  my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  teach  the 
young  ones  to  love  me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed  during  a  con- 
3.iderable  part  of  the  year,  that  it  was  not,  or  at  least  I 
thought  it  was  not,  in  my  power  to  write  to  my  illustri- 
ous friend  as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such  com- 
plaints as  offended  him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to 
do  me  the  injustice  of  charging  me  with  atTectation,  I 
was  with  ntuch  regret  long  silent.  His  last  letter  to 
me  then  came,  and  afiected  me  very  tendeily. 
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*■•  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,    E&vJ. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  iiAVK  this  summer  sometimes  amende*!,  and 
sometimes  relapsed,  but  upon  the  whole,  have  lost 
ground  very  much.  My  legs  are  extremely  weak,  and 
mv  breath  very  short,  and  the  water  is  now  increasing 
upon  me.  in  this  uncomfortable  state  your  letters  used 
to  relieve ;  what  is  the  reason  that  I  have  them  no 
longer?  Are  you  sick,  or  artj  y»u  sullen?  Whatever 
be  the  reason,  if  it  be  less  than  necessity,  drive  it 
away;  and  of  the  short  life  that  we  have,  make  the 
best  use  for  yourself  and  for  your  friends.  *****  *^ 
I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  your  omis«ion  to  write  has 
some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
not  sick,  and  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs. 
Boswell,  or  any  of  your  family. 

"  1  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

"  Sam.  JoHNso.N." 
"Lichfield,  Nov.  5,  1784." 

Vet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to  find,  that  in  a 
paragraph  of  this  letter,  which  I  have  omitted,  he  still 
persevered  in  arraigning  me  as  before,  which  was 
strange  in  him  who  had  so  much  experience  of  what  I 
suffered.  I,  however,  wrote  to  him  two  as  kind  letters 
as  I  could ;  the  last  of  which  came  too  late  to  be  read 
by  him,  for  his  illness  increased  more  rapidly  upon  him 
than  I  had  apprehended;  but  I  had  the  consolation  of 
being  informed  that  he  spoke  of  me  on  his  death-bed 
with  affection,  and  I  look  forward  with  humble  hope 
of  renewing  our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  Work  from  any  far- 
ther personal  notice  of  its  author  ;  who,  if  he  should 
be  thought  to  have  obtruded  himself  too  much  upon 
their  attention,  requests  them  to  consider  the  peculiar 
plan  of  bis  biographical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metropolis,  both 
the  asthma  and  dropsy  became  more  violent  and  dis- 
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tressful.  He  had  for  some  time  kept  a  journal  in  Lat- 
in of  the  state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remedies  which  he 
used,  under  the  title  of  ^igri  Ephetneris,  which  he  be- 
gan on  the  6th  of  July,  but  continued  it  uo  longer  th^m 
the  8th  of  November;  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a 
mournful  and  unavailing  register.  It  is  in  roy  pos>es- 
«ion  ;  and  is  written  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature'  did  not  fail.  A  very  tew 
days  before  his  death  he  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr. 

1  It  is  (r<ily  wonderful  to  consider  the  extent  and  constancy 
of  JohiiEOQ''s  literary  ardour,  notwithstanding  the  tiifcJancholy 
which  clouded  and  emhiltered  his  existence.  Besides  the  nu- 
merous and  various  works  which  he  executed,  he  had,  at  differ- 
ent times,  formed  schemes  of  a  great  many  more,  of  which  the 
following  catalogue  was  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  by 
that  geutlenian  presented  to  his  Majesty  : 

"  DlVlNITT. 

•'  A  small  book  of  precepts  and  direction  for  pietj  :  the  hint 
taken  from  the  directions  in  Morton's  exercise. 

"  Philosophy,  History,  and  Literature  in  general. 
"  History   of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  authors, 
from  Aristotle  to  the  present  age.     An  account  of  the  rise  and 
improvements  of  that  art  ;  of  the  different  opinions  of  authors, 
ancient  and  modern. 

"  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodlan. 
"  New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso,  with  notes, 
glossary,  &c. 

'■'■  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts  and  old 
editions,  with  various  readings,  conjectures,  remarks  on  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  changes  it  iiad  undergone  from  tiie  earliest 
times  to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present  ;  with  notes  ex- 
planatory of  customs,  &c.  and  references  to  Boccace,  and  other 
authors  from  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  an  eccount  of  the 
libf-rties  he  has  taken  in  telling  the  stories  ;  bis  lite,  and  an  ex- 
act etymological  glossary. 

"  Aristotle's  Rhetorick,  a  translation  of  it  info  English. 
"  A  collection  of  Letters,  translated  from   tlse  modern  wri- 
ters, wi'h  some  acoount  of  the  several  authors. 

''  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and  critical. 
"  Roscommon's  Poems,  w  th  notes. 

"  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  wtitten  with  a  polite  air,  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well  as  instruct. 
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John  Nichols,   a   list  of  the  authors  of  the  Uoiversal 

"  Flistory  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explication  of 
the  fables,  both  allegorical  and  historical ;  with  references  to 
the  poets. 

"  Historj  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  manner. 

^^  Aristotle's  Ethicka,  an  English  translation  of  them,  with 
note«. 

"  Geographical  Dictionary,  from  the  French. 

"  Hierocles  upon  Fythaeioras,  translated  into  English,  perhaps 
Tfith  notes.     This  is  done  bj  Norrir. 

"  .\  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kind  of  subjects. 

'^  Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cu7n  nolis  variorum, 
;n  th>*  manner  of  Burman. 

''  TuUy's  Tusculan  Questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

"  TuUy's  De  Natura  Oeorum,  a  translation  of  those  books. 

"  Benzo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be  translated. 

"  MachiavePs  History  of  Florence,  to  be  translated. 

"  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Europe,  containing 
an  account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  litera- 
ture ;  such  as  controversies,  printing,  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  empire,  the  encouragement  of  great  men,  with  the  lives 
of  the  most  eminent  patrons,  and  most  eminent  and  early  pro- 
fessors of  all  kinds  of  learning  in  different  countries. 

"  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  historical  notes. 

''  A  Table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians,  distin- 
guished by  tigures  into  six.  degrees  of  value,  with  notes,  givin" 
the  reasons  of  preference  or  degradation. 

*'  A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  authors,  with  a  preface 
giving  some  account  of  the  writers  ;  with  reasons  for  selection 
and  criticism  upon  styk-s  ;  remarks  on  each  letter,  if  needful. 

"  A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  languages.  Jan.  6 
—53. 

"  A  Dictionary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  imitation  of  Cal- 
mel's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     March, — 52. 

"  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like  those  of  Valeri- 
us Maximu?.     Jan.  10, — 53. 

"  Krom  .Elian,  a  %olume  of  select  Stories,  perhaps  from  oth- 
ers.    Jan.  '2G, — 53. 

"Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Countries. 

"  Dictionary  of  Ancient  History  and  Mythology. 

"  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature,  containing  the 
history  of  Learning,  directions  fir  editions,  commentaries,  &c. 

"  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Sentiments,  after  the  manner  of 
Bruyere,  collected  out  of  ancient  authors,  particularly  the 
Greek  with  Apophthegms. 

VOL.  V.  V 
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History,  mentioning  their  several  shares  in  that  work. 

"  Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations  from  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

"  Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons,  as  well  of  the  active  as  the 
learned,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch. 

"  Judgement  of  the  learned  upon  Enc;ligh  authors. 

''Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  English  tongue. 

"  Considerations  upon  the  present  state  of  London. 

*' Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  and  observations. 

"  Observations  on  the  English  language,  relating  to  words, 
phraves,  and  modes  of  speech. 

"  Minutiae  LiteraricE,  Miscellaneous  reflections,  criticisms, 
emendations,  notes. 

"  History  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Comparison  of  Philosophical  and  Christian  Morality,  by 
sentences  collected  from  the  moralists  and  fathers. 

"  Plutarch's  Lives,  in  English,  with  notes. 

•'  Poetry  and  works  of  Imagination. 

"  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 

"  The  Palace  of  Sloth, — a  vision. 

"  Coluthus,  to  be  translated. 

"  Prejudice, — a  poetical  essay, 

"  The  Palace  of  Nonsense, — a  vision." 

Johnson's  extraordinary  facility  of  composition,  when  lie 
shook  off  his  constitutional  indolence,  and  resolutely  sat  down 
to  write,  is  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Courlenay,  in  his  "  Po- 
etical Review,"  which  I  have  several  times  quoted  : 

"  While  through  life's  maze  he  sent  a  piercing  view. 
His  mind  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 
With  various  stores  of  erudition  fraught, 
The  lively  image,  the  deep-searching  thought, 
Slept  in  repose  ; — but  when  the  moment  press'd, 
The  bright  ideas  stood  at  once  confess'd  ; 
Instant  his  genius  sped  its  vigorous  rays, 
And  o'er  the  ietter'd  world  diffus'd  a  blaze  : 
As  womb'd  with  fire  the  cloud  electrick  flies, 
And  calmly  o'er  th'  horizon  seem?  to  rise  : 
Touch'd  by  t'le  pointed  ^teel.  the  lightning  flows, 
And  all  th'  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows." 

We  shall  in  vain  enfieavour  to  know  with  exact  precision  ev- 
ery production  of  Johnson's  pen.  He  owned  to  me,  that  he  had 
;written  about  forty  sermons ;  but  as  I  understood  that  he  had 
given  or  sold  them  to  different  persons,  who  were  to  preach 
them  as  their  own,  he  did  not  consider  hiniself  nt  liberty  to  ac- 
knowledge them.     Would  those  who  thus  aided  by  him,  who 
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It  has,  according  to  his  direction,  been  deposited  in  the 

are  still  alive,  and  the  friends  of  those  who  are  dead,  fairly  in- 
form the  world,  it  would  he  obligingly  gratifying  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  to  which  there  should,  I  think,  now  be  no  objection. 
Two  volumes  of  them,  published  since  his  death,  are  sufficiently 
ascertained  ;  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  20. — I  have  before  me,  in  bis  hand- 
writing, a  fragment  of  twenty  quarto  leaves,  of  a  translation 
into  English  of  Sallust,  De  Bella  Calilinario.  When  it  was 
done  I  had  no  notion  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  no  very  superiour 
merit  to  mark  it  as  his.  Besides  the  publications  heretofore 
mentioned,  I  am  satisfied,  from  internal  evidence,  to  admit  also 
as  genuine  the  following,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my  chro- 
nological care,  escaped  me  in  the  course  of  this  work  : 

''  Considerations  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Trapp'3Sermons,"t  pub- 
lished iu  1739,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  if  a  very  in- 
genious defence  of  the  right  of  abridging  an  author's  work,  with- 
out being  held  as  infringing  his  property.  This  is  one  of  the 
nicest  questions  in  the  Laic  of  Literature ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  indulgence  of  abiidginc:  ii>  often  exceedingly 
injurious  to  authors  and  booksellers,  and  should  in  very  few  ca- 
ses be  permitted.  At  any  rate,  to  prevent  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain discussion,  and  give  an  absolute  security  to  authors  in  the 
property  of  their  labours,  no  abridgement  whatever  should  be 
permitted,  till  after  the  expiration  of  such  a  number  of  years  as 
the  Legislature  m<iy  be  pleased  to  fix. 

But,  though  it  has  been  confidently  ascribed  to  him,  I  csunot 
allow  that  he  wrote  a  Dedication  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  a  book  entitled  "  The  Evangelical  History  Harmonized." 
rie  was'no  croaAer  /  no  declaimer  against //te /mie*.  He  would 
not  have  written, ''  That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
corruption  is  not  barely  universal, is  universally  confessed."  Nor, 
"  Rapine  preys  on  the  pubiick  without  opposition,  and  perjury 
betrays  it  without  inquiry."  Nor  would  he,  to  exciie  a  speedy 
reformation,  have  conjured  up  such  phantoms  of  terrour  as  the~e  : 
•'  A  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be  in  vain. 
We  maybe  swallowed  by  an  earthquake  :  we  may  be  deliver- 
ed to  our  enemies."     This  is  not  Johnsonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  this  Dedication  several  sentences  con- 
structed uj)on  the  model  of  those  of  Johnson.  But  the  imitation 
of  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  his  style,  has  been  so  genera), 
that  this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  Even  our  newspa- 
per writers  aspire  to  it.  In  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Edwin, 
the  comedian,  in  "The  Diary"  of  Soy.  9,  1790,  that  son  of 
drollery  is  thus  described  :  "  A  man  who  had  so  often  cheered 
the  sullenncss  of  vacancy,  and  suspended  the  approaches  ol 
sorrow."  And  in  "The  Dubliu  Evening  i^st,"  August  16, 
J791,  there  is  the  following  paragraph  :  "  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
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British  Mu«eura,  and  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine for  December,  1784.* 

stance,  that  in  a  city  like  this,  containin?  '200,000  people, 
there  are  three  i.ionths  in  the  year  during  which  no  place  of 
publick  amusement  is  open.  Long  vacation  is  here  a  vacation 
from  pleasure,  as  well  as  business  ;  nor  is  there  any  mode  of 
passing  tht  listless  evenings  of  declining  summer,  but  in  the  ri- 
ots of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupidity  of  a  coffee-house." 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify  every  copy  of  ver- 
ses written  by  .fohnson,  it  being  my  intention  to  publish  an  au- 
thentick  edition  of  all  his  Poetry,  with  notes. 

1  [As  the  letter  accompanying  this  list  (which  fully  supports 
the  observation  in  the  text)  was  written  but  a  week  before  Dr. 
Johnson's  death,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  it 
here  preserved : 

"to    MR.    WICHOLS. 

"  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one  day  remarked 
that  one  man,  meaning,  1  suppose,  no  man  but  himselt,  could 
assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History  to  their 
proper  authors,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  or  of 
myself,  gave  the  account  which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his 
own  hand;  being  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history 
should  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his  due 
proportion  of  praise  from  posterity. 

"  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  intelli- 
gence in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Muse- 
um, that  the  veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 
"  1  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  JohxVSon.'' 

•'  Dec.  6,  1784." 


Mr.  S- 


The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Numidians. 


Mauritanians. 

Gaetulians. 

Garamanthes. 

Melano  Gaetuliaus. 

Nigritae. 

Cyreniiica. 

Marmarica. 

the  Regio  Syrtiea. 

Turks,  Tartar*,  and  Moguls 
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Dnrlng  liis  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself"  by 
translatin":  into  Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek,  many  of  the 
epigrams  in  the  Jlnthologia.  These  transhitiotis,wilh  some 
other  poems  by  him  in  Latin,  he  gave  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Langton,  who,  having  added  a  few  notes,  soKl  Ihem  to  the 
booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to  some  of 
Johnson's  relations,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and 
they  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as  to  John- 
son's deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, partly  owing  to  the  modesty  with  which,  from 
knowing  how  much  there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to 
mention  his  own  comparative  acquisitions.  When  Mr. 
Cumberland'  talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments 
which  are  so  well  illustrated  in  "The  Observer,"  and 
of  the  Greek  dramatists  in  general,  he  candidly  acknowl- 
edged his  insufficiency  in  that  particular  branch  of 
Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be  said,  that  though  not 
a  great,  he  was  a  good  Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  the  younger,  who  is  universally  acknowledged 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of  this 
age  who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skill  in  that  noble 
language,  has  assured  me,  that  Johnson  could  give  n, 
Greek  word  for  almost   every  English  one;  and  that 


The  History  of  the  Indians. 

■  ■ Chinese. 

Dissertation  on  the  peopling  of  America. 

on  the  independency  of  the  Arabs. — 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History  immediate]*" 
following  by  Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards ;  by  Mr.  Psalma- 
naazar. 

Xenophon's  Retreat ;  by  the  same. 

History  of  the  Persians  and  the  Constantinopolitan  Empire  > 
by  Dr.  Campbell. 

History  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bower.] 

1  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me,  that  he  was  always  treated 
with  great  courtesy  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  his  ''  Letters  to 
Mn.  Tbrale,"  Vol.  I!,  p.  68,  thus  speaks  of  that  learned,  ingen- 
ious, and  accomplished  gentleman  :  "  The  want  of  company  is 
an  inconvenience,  but  Mr,  Cumberland  is  a  million.^' 

vol..  V.  y   2 
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although  not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties  of 
the  language,  he  upon  some  occasions  discovered,  even 
in  tliese,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  acumen. 
Mr.  Dalzel,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  whose 
skill  In  it  is  unquestionable,  mentioned  to  me,  in  very 
liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him 
by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  which  they  had  in  Lob- 
don  concerning  that  language.  As  Johnson,  therefore, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  mod- 
ern times,  let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  some  additional 
splendour  from  Greek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  various  sorts  of  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 

In  the  '»  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
1787,"  there  is  an  "Essay  on  the  style  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,"  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Burrowes,  whose 
respect  for  the  great  object  of  his  criticismi  is  thus 
evinced  in  the  concluding  paragraph  :  "  1  have  singled 
him  out  from  the  whole  body  of  English  writers,  be- 
cause his  universally  acknowledged  beauties  would  be 
most  apt  to  induce  imitation  ;  and  I  have  treated  rath- 
er on  his  faults  than  his  perfections,  because  an  essay 
might  comprise  all  the  observations  I  could  make  up- 
on his  faults,  while  volumes  would  not  be  sutficient  ibr 
a  treatise  on  his  perfections." 

Mk.  Burrowes  has  analyzed  the  composition  of  John- 
son, and  pointed  out  its  peculiarities  with  much  acute- 
ness  ;  and  I  would  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  his 
Essay  to  those  who,  being  captivated  by  the  union  cf 
perspicuity  and  splendour  which  the  writings  of  John- 
son contain,  without  having  a  sufficient  portion  of  his 
vigour  of  mind,  may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad  copy- 
ists of  his  manner.     1  however,  cannot  but  observe,  and 

1  We  must  smile  at  a  little  inaccuracy  of  metaphor  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Transaotions,  which  is  written  by  Mr.  Burrowes. 
The  crilick  of  the  style  o/ Johnson  having,  with  a  just  zeal  for 
literature,  observed,  that  the  whole  nation  are  called  on  to  ex- 
ert themselves,  afterwards  says:  ''They  are  called  on  by 
every  tye  which  can  have  a  laa<iabl«  inflweoce  on  the  heart  oi 
man." 
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I  observe  it  to  his  credit,  that  this  learned  gentleman 
has  himself  caught  no  mean  degree  of  the  expaii.sion 
and  harmony,  which,  independent  of  ail  other  circum- 
stances, characterize  the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay  ap- 
pears, we  tind,  "If  it  be  said  tijat  in  societies  of  this 
sort  too  much  attention  is  frequently  bestowed  on  sub- 
ject barren  and  speculative,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
no  one  science  is  so  little  connected  with  the  rest, 
as  not  to  atford  many  principles  whose  use  may  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  science  to  which  they  prima- 
rily belong;  and  that  no  proposition  is  so  purely  theo- 
retical as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to 
practical  purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  connection 
between  duration  and  the  cycloidal  arch,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  duly  attended  to,  have  furnished  us  with 
our  best  regulated  methods  of  measuring  lime :  and  he 
who  has  made  himself  master  of  the  nature  and  affec- 
tions of  the  logarithraick  curve,  is  not  aware  that  he 
has  advanced  considerably  towards  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portionable density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style  are  innu- 
merable. Their  general  method  is  to  accumulate  hard 
words,  without  considering,  that,  although  he  was  fond 
of  introducing  them  occasionally,  there  is  not  a  single 
sentence  in  all  his  writings  where  they  are  crowded 
together,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  following  imagin- 
ary Ode  by  him  to  Mrs.  Thrale,'  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  : — 

1  Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  himself  "with  this  rich  iridow 
was  much  talked  of,  but  I  believe  without  foundation.  The 
report,  however,  pave  occasion  to  a  poem,  not  without  charac- 
teristical  merit,  entitled,  "  Ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.  on  their  supposed  approaching  Nuptials;" 
printed  for  Mr.  Faulder,  io  Bond-street. —  I  tball  quote  as  a 
•vpecimea,  the  firtt  three  stanzas  : 

*'  If  e'er  my  fingers  t»uch'd  the  lyre, 
In  satire  &erce,  in  pleasure  gajr  ; 
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'•  Cermsial  coc'or''s  ridvale  dame, 
0})in''sl  thou  hia  gigantick  fame, 

Procumhin^  at  that  sMrine  ; 
Shall  caltnattd  by  thy  charnw, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms, 
Perennially  be  thine  ?'' 

This  anJ  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are  totally 
unlike  tlie  original,  \vhich  the  writers  imagined  they 
were  turning  into  ridicule.  There  is  not  similarity 
enough  for  builesque,  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several  occasion?," 
has  "A  Letter  from  LexiphanilS  ;  containing  Proposals 
for  a  Glossary  or  Vocabulary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  :  in- 
tended as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  Dictionary."  It  i» 
evidently  meant  as  a  sportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  John- 
vSon,  whose  st^le  is  thus  imitated,  without  being  gross- 
ly overcharged.  '*  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  idle 
and  illiterate  will  complain  that  I  have  increased  their 
labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminish  them  ;  and  that  I 
have  explained  what  is  more  easy  by  what  is  more  dif- 
ficult— ignotum  per  ignotins.  1  expect,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liberal  acknowledgements  of  the  learned. 
He  who  is  buried  in  scholastick  retirement,  secluded 
from  the  assemblies  of  the  gay,  and  remote  from  the 
circles  of  the  polite,  will  at  once  comprehend  the  defi- 
nitions, and  be  grateful  for  such  a  seasonable  and  ne- 
cessary elucidation  of  his  mother-tongue."  Annexed 
to  this  letter  is  a  short  .'pecimen  of  the  work,  thrown 

Shall  not  njy  Thralia's  smiles  inspire  ' 
Shall  Sam  refuse  the  sportive  lay  ? 

My  dearest  Lady  !  view  your  slave, 

Behold  him  as  your  very  Scrub  ; 
Eager  to  write  as  author  grave, 

Or  govern  well,  the  brewing-tub, 

To  rich  felicity  thus  raised, 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire  ; 

Porter  no  longer  shall  he  praised, 
'Tis  I  MYSELF  am  ThraWt  Entire.'''' 
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toi^ether  in  a    vague  and  desultory   manner,    not   even 
adhering  to  alphabetical  concatenation.' 

The  serious  imitators  of  Johnson's  style,  whether  in- 
tentionally orby  the  imperceptible  effect  of  its  strength 
and  animation,  are,  as  i  have  had  already  occasion  te 
observe,  so  many,  that  1  might  introduce  quotations 
from  a  numerous  body  of  writers  in  our  language, 
since  be  appeared  in  the  literary  world.  I  shall  point 
out  the  foUowins: : — 


WILLIAM   ROBERTSON,  D.  D. 

"  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest 
vtate,  appears  as  Lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  va- 
rious tribes  of  animals  which  he  has  tamed  and  reduc- 
ed to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the 
horse  which  he  has  reared,  ortends  his  numerous  herds 
which  furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing  ;  the 
Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himself 
of  its  persevering  strength  ;  the  Laplander  has  formed 
the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will  ;  and  even 
the  people  of  Kamschaika  have  (rained  their  dogs  to 
labour.  This  command  over  the  inferiour  creatures  is 
one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the 
greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this 
his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch  who  has 
no  subjects  ;  a  master  without  servants ;  and  must 
perform  every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
arai."2 

1  'Mlighdyjtigghdy^ — Conglomeration  and  confusion. 

■'^  Hodge-podge, — A  culinary  mixture  of  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients :  applied  metaphorically  to  all  discordant  combina- 
tJonF. 

''  Tit  for  Ta/,— Adequate  retaliation. 

"  Shilly  Shalli/^ — Hesitation  and  irresolution. 

'^  Fee  :  fa  .'  fum  .' — Gigantick  intonations. 

"  Rigmarohi-  -Discourse,  incoherent  and   rhapsodical. 

"  Crincum-Crancum, — Lines  ©f  irregularity  and  involu- 
tion. 

"  Ding  dong, — Tintinabulary  chimes,  used  metaphorically 
to  signify  despatch  and  vehemence." 

2  "  History  of  America,"  Vol.  I    quarto,  p.  332. 
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EDWARD    GIBBOjr,    V.Sq,. 

"  Of  all  onr  passions  and  appetite?,  the  love  of  pow- 
er is  of  the  most  imperious  and  unsociable  nature,  since 
the  pride  of  one  man  requires  the  submission  of  the  mul- 
titude. In  the  tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of  So- 
ciety lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is  seldom  suppli- 
ed by  those  of  humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention, 
the  pride  of  victor}',  the  despair  of  success,  the  memo- 
ry of  past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all 
contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice 
sfpity.'" 

MISS    BURNEV. 

''  My  famil}',  mistaking  ambition  for  honour,  and  rank 
for  dignity,  have  Jong  planned  a  splendid  connexion 
for  me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance 
has  stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views 
immoveably  adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will 
now  listen  to  no  other.  I  dread,  therefore,  to  make 
a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success  ;  I  know  not  how  to 
risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by  a 
command. "2 

REVEREND  MR.  NARES.^ 

*'  In  an  enlightened  and  improving  age,  much  per- 
haps is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  inroads  of  mere 

1  ^'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Vol.  I.  Chap. 
IV. 

2  "  Cecilia,"  Book  VIl.  Chap.  I. 

3  The  passage  which  I  quote  is  taken  from  that  gentle- 
man's "  Elements  of  Orthoepy  ;  containing  a  distinct 
View  of  the  whole  Analogy  of  the  English  Language,  so  far 
as  relates  to  Pronunciation.  Accent,  and  Quantity,''' hovdon^ 
1784.  I  beg  leave  to  offtr  my  particular  acknowledgements 
to  the  author  of  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  and  great  utility. 
I  know  no  book  which  contains,  in  the  same  compass,  more 
learning,  polite  literature,  sound  sense,  accuracy  of  ar- 
rangement, and  perspicuity  of  expression- 
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caprice  ;  at  such  a  period  it  will  generally  be  perceiv- 
ed, that  needless  irregularity  is  the  worst  of  all  deform- 
ities, and  that  nsthing  is  so  truly  elegant  in  language  as 
thesinriplicity  «f  nnviolated  analogy. — Rules  will,  there- 
fore, be  observed,  so  far  as  they  are  known  and  ac- 
knowledged; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  of  im- 
provement having  been  once  excited,  will  not  remain 
inactive  :  and  its  efforts,  unless  assisted  by  ki.ovvledge, 
as  much  as  they  are  prompted  by  zeal,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  be  found  pernicious  ;  so  that  the  very  persons 
whose  intention  it  is  to  perfect  the  instrument  of 
reason,  will  deprave  and  disorder  it  unknowingly.  At 
such  a  time,  then,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  that 
the  analogy  of  language  should  be  fully  examined  and 
understood  ;  that  its  rules  should  be  carefully  laid  down; 
and  that  it  should  be  clearly  known  how  much  it  con- 
tains, which  being  already  right,  should  be  defended 
from  change  and  violation  ;  how  much  it  has  that  de- 
mands amusement  ,  and  how  much  that,  for  fear  o( 
greater  inconveniencies,  must,  perhaps,  be  left,  unal- 
tered, though  irregular." 

A  distinguished  author  in  "The  Mirror,'"  a  periodi- 
cal {laper,  published  at  Edinburgh,  has  imitated  .Tohoson 
Tery  closely.  Thus,  in  No.  16. — "  The  effects  of  the 
return  of  spring  have  been  frequently  remarked  as  well 
in  relation  to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable world.  The  reviving  power  of  this  season  has 
been  traced  from  the  lields  to  the  herds  that  inhabit 
them,  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to 
man.  Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as  j)revailing 
through  Tiniversal  Nature,  animating  the  low  of  the 
cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  aud  the  pipe  of  the  shep- 
herd." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  masler  of  Tunbridge 
school,  appears  to  have  the  imitari  aveo  of  John^son's 
style  perpetually    in  his  mind;  and  to  his  assiduous, 

1  That  collection  was  presented  to  1  r.  Johnson,  I  believe  by 
/<3  authors  ;  and  I  heard  him  speak  very  well  of  it. 
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though  not  servile,  study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascribe 
the  extensive  popularity  of  his  writings.* 

In  his  '•  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,"  No.  3,  we  find 
the  following  passage  : — "  The  polish  of  external  grace 
may  indeed  be  deferred  till  the  approach  of  manhood. 
When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the  modes  pre- 
scribed by  our  forefather?,  then  may  the  file  be  used. 
The  firm  substance  will  bear  attrition,  and  the  lustre 
then  acquired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11,  which  is  blown 
up  into  such  tumidity,  as  to  be  truly  ludicrous.  The 
writer  means  to  tell  us,  that  Members  of  Parliament, 
who  have  run  in  debt  by  extravagance,  will  sell  their 
votes  to  avoid  an  arrest,^  which  he  thus  expresses  : — 
*•'  They  who  build  houses  and  collect  costly  pictures 
and  furnitures,  with  the  money  of  an  honest  artisan  or 
mechanick,  will  be  very  glad  of  emancipation  from  the 

1  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  imitated  that  erreat 
man  in  every  respect,  and  had  not  followed  the  example  of  Df' 
Adam  Smith,  in  ungraciously  attacking  his  venerable  Alma 
JVJa/er,  Oxford.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  is 
much  less  to  blame  than  Smith  :  he  only  objects  to  certain  par- 
ticulars ;  Smith  to  the  whole  institution  ;  though  indebted  for 
Hiuch  of  his  learning  to  an  exhibition  which  he  enj>>yed,  for 
many  years,  at  Baliol  College.  Neither  of  them,  However,  will 
do  any  hurt  to  the  noblest  university  in  the  world.  While  I 
animadvert  on  what  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  some  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Knox,  I  cannot  refuse  due  praise  to  others  of  his 
productions  ;  particularly  his  sermons,  and  to  the  spirit  with 
which  he  maintains,  against  presumptuous  hereticks,  the  con- 
solatory doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Revelation.  This 
lie  has  done  izi  a  manner  equally  strenuous  and  conciliating. 
Neither  ought  I  to  omit  mentioning  a  remaikabk  instance  of  his 
candour:  Notwithstanding  the  wide  differi  nee  of  our  opinions, 
Hpon  the  important  subject  of  University-  education,  in  a  letter 
to  me  concerning  this  \^'ork,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "1 
thank  you  for  the  very  great  entertainment  your  Life  of  John- 
son gives  me,  It  is  a  most  valuable  work.  Your;,  is  a  new 
species  of  biography.  Happy  for  Johnson,  that  he  had  so  able 
a  recorder  of  his  wit  and  wisilom." 

I  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  ''  Moral  and  Literary"  abstraction,  may 
be  excused  for  not  knowing  the  political  regulations  of  bis  coun- 
try.    No  senator  can  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff. 
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jiands  of  a  bailifl',  by   a  sale  of  their   senatorial  suf- 
frage." 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  Johnson  is  a 
professed  one,  entitled  '•  A  Criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church-yartiV  said  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
YoLNG,  Protessor  of  Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and  of  which 
let  him  have  the  credit,  unless  a  better  title  can  be 
shewn.  It  has  not  only  the  particularities  of  Johnson's 
style,  but  that  very  species  of  literary  discussion  and  il- 
lustration lor  which  he  was  eminent.  Having  already 
quoted  so  much  from  others,  I  shall  refer  the  curious  to 
this  performance,  with  an  assurance  of  much  entertain- 
ment. 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any  imitations 
of  Johnson's  style,  every  good  judge  must  see  that  they 
are  obviously  different  from  the  original;  lor  all  of 
them  are  either  deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded 
with  its  peculiarities  ;  and  the  powerful  sentiment  to 
which  it  is  suited  is  not  to  be  found. 

Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  relations  seemed 
to  grow  warmer  as  he  approached  nearer  to  the  time 
when  he  might  hope  to  see  them  again.  It  pi*obably 
i.ppeared  to  him  that  he  should  upbraid  himself  with 
unkind  inattention,  were  he  to  leave  the  world  with- 
out having  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

'•  TO    MR.    GREEN,    .VPOTHECARY,    AT    LICHFIELD.' 
"  nEAR  SIR, 

'•  I  HAVK  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  ray  Father,  Mo- 
ther, and  Brother,  to  be  all  engraved  on  the  large  size, 
and  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  IMichael's  church, 
which  I  request  the  clergyman  and  church-wardens  to 
permit. 

"•'The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place  of 
interment,  that  the  stone  may  protect  the  bodies. 
Then  let  tte  stone  be  deep,  massy,  and  hard ;  and  do 

■ — — — •— 

1  See  Vol.  III.  p.  164. 
vol..  V.  7. 
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not   let  the  difference  of  ten  pounds,  or  more,  defeat 
our  purpose. 

"  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will 
pay  3'ou  ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. What  more  is  wanted  shall  be  sent;  and  I  beg- 
that  all  possible  haste  may  be  made,  for  I  wish  to  have 
it  done  while  1  am  yet  alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  sir, 
that  you  receive  this. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'" 
*'  Dec.  2,  1784.'" 

"to    MRS.    LUCV   POHTER,    IN   LICHFIELD.' 
"  DEAR   BIADAM, 

"  I  AM  very  ill,  and  desire  your  prayers,  1  have 
sent  Mr.  Green  the  Epitaph,  and  a  power  to  call  on 
you  for  ten  pounds. 

"  1  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the  chap- 
el of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  The  inscription  is  in  Lat- 
in, of  which  tills  is  the  English.  [Here  a  transla- 
tion.] 

"  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it   fit  that  you  should 
know.     What  care  will  be  taken  of  as,  who  can  tell? 
May  Goo  pardon  and  bless  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
"  1  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
"Dec.  2,  1784." 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  lo  behold  Samuel  John- 
son preparing  himself  for  that  doom,  from  which  the 
most  exalted  powers  afford  no  exemption  to  man. 
Death  had  always  been  to  him  an  object  of  terror;  so 
that,  though  by  no  means  happy,  he  still  clung  to  life 
with  an  eagerness  at  which  many  have  wondered.     At 

1  [This  lady,  whose  name  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  survived  Dr.  Johnson  just  thirteen  months.  She 
died  at  Lichfield  in  her  71st  year,  January  13,  1786,  and  be- 
queathf  d  the  principal  part  of  her  fortune  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pear- 
son, of  Lichfield.     M.] 
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any  time  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  very  much  pleased 
to  be  told  that  he  looked  better.  An  ingenious  mem- 
ber ot  the  Euinelian  Club'  informs  me,  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  health  re- 
turning to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seized  him  by  tiie  hand 
and  exclaimed,  "Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  kindest  Iriends 
I  ever  had." 

His  own  state  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  appear  tru- 
ly rational ;  and  may,  perhaps,  impress  the  unthitdv.ing 
with  seriousness. 

"You  know  fsays  he,2  I  never  thought  confidence 
with  respect  to  tuturity,  any  part  of  the  character  of  a 
brave,  a  wise,  or  a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place 
where  it  can  avail  nothing ;  wisdom  impresses  strongly 
the  consciousness  of  those  faults,  of  which  it  is,  per- 
haps, itself  an  aggravation;  and  goodness,  always  wish- 
ing to  be  better,  and  imputing  every  deticience  to  crim- 
inal negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary  corruption, 
never  dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  ful- 
filled, nor  what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  pen- 
itence. 

•  "  This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  but  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  him  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank 
himself  among  the  best,  or  among  the  good?  Such  must 
be  his  dread  of  the  approaching  trial,  as  will  leave  him 
little  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is  leav- 
ing for  ever  ;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be 
no  virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark  manner 
in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the  uneasiness 
which  he  expressed  on  account  of  offences  with  which 
he  charged  himself',  may  give  occasion  to  injurious  sus- 
picions, as  it  there  had  been  something  of  more  than 
erdinary  criminality  weighing  upon  his  conscience.     Oa 


1  A  Club  in  London,  founded  by  the  learned  and  ingeni  >U3 
physician,  Dr.  Ash,  iu  honour  of  whose  name  it  was  callt-d  Eu- 
melian,  from  the  Greek  Euft.i\tcc(  :  though  it  was  warmly  con. 
tended,  and  even  put  to  a  vote,  that  it  f-hould  have  the  more 
obvious  appellation  of  F/-azmeau,  from  tlie  Latin. 

2  Mrs.  Thrale's  Collection,  March  10,  1784.     Vol.  II  p.  3. 
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that  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  regard  to 
truth  vvhicli  he  inculcated, i  I  am  to  mention  (with  aH 
possible  respect  and  delicacy,  however),  that  nis  con- 
duct, after  he  came  to  London,  and  had  associated  with 
Savage  and  others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one 
respect,  as  when  he  was  a  younger  man.  It  was  well 
known,  that  his  amorous  inclinations  were  uncommonly 
strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many  of  his  friends, 
that  he  used  to  take  women  of  the  town  to  taverns,  and 
hear  them  relate  their  history. — In  short,  it  must  not 
be  concealed,  that,  like  many  other  good  and  pious 
men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the  a[)03tle  Paul  upon 
his  own  authority,  Johnson  was  not  free  from  propen- 
sities which  were  ever  "  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind," — and  that  in  his  combats  with  them  he  was 
sometimes  overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause;  let  them 
not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson  was  an  hypocrite, 
or  that  his  principles  were  not  tirm,  because  his  prac- 
tice was  not  uniformly  conformable  to  what  he  profes- 
sed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independent  of  moral 
and  religious  associations  ;  and  no  man  will  deny  that 
thousands,  in  many  instances,  act  against  conviction.  Is 
a  prodigal,  for  example,  an  hypocrite,  when  he  owRsbe 
is  satisfied  that  his  extravagance  will  bring  him  to  ruin 
and  misery  ?  We  are  sure  he  believes  it;  but  immediate 
inclination,  strengthened  by  indulgence,  prevails  over 
that  belief  in  influencing  his  conduct.  Why  then  shall 
credit  be  refused  to  the  sincerity  of  those  ^vho  acknowl- 
edge their  persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  yet 
sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  requires?  I  heard  Dr. 
Johnson  once  observe,  "There  is  something  noble  in 
publishing  truth,  though  it  condemns  one's  self."-     And 

1  See  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Malone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  290,  291. 

2  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit.  p.  209.  Oa 
the  same  subject,  in  his  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  Nov.  29, 
1783,  he  makes  the  following  just  observation :  *•'  Life,  to  be 
worthy  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  al.^ays  in  progression  ;  we 
must  always  purpose  lo  do  more  or  better  than  in  time  p  '-t. 
The  mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  mtrre  purposes,  though 
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one  who  said  in  his  presence,  "  he  had  no  notion  of 
people  being  in  carnesit  in  their  good  professions, 
whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to  them,"'  was  thus 
reprimanded  by  liim  : — •'  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignor- 
ant of  human  nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be 
very  sincere  in  good  principles,  without  having  good 
practice  ?''» 

IJut  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself  in 
"  presumptuous  sin,"'  from  knowing  that  Johnson  was 
sometimes  hurried  into  indulgences  which  he  thought 
criminal.  I  have  exhibited  this  circumstance  as  a 
shade  in  so  great  a  character,  both  from  my  sacred  love 
of  truth,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scru- 
pulous as  he  has  been  represented  by  those  who  ima- 
gine that  the  sins  of  which  a  deef)  sense  was  upon  his 
mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  trifles  as  pouring 
milk  into  his  tea  on  Good-Friday.  His  understanding 
will  be  defended  by  my  statement,  if  his  consistency  of 
conduct  be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  what  wise 
man  would,  for  momentary  gratifications,  deliberately 
subject  himself  to  suffer  such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was 
experienced  by  Johnson  in  reviewing  his  conduct  as 
compared  vvith  his  notion  of  the  elhicks  of  the  gospel? 
Let  the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remembrance  : 
'•  O,  Goo,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power 
I  was  created,  and  by  whose  providence  I  am  sustained, 
look  down  upon  me  with  tenderness  and  mercy ;  grant 
that  I  may  not  have  been  created  to  be  finally  de- 
stroyed ;  that  1  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wick- 
edness to  wickedness."- — "  O,  Lokd,  let  me  not  sink 
into  total  depravity  ;  look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue 
me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin."-^ — '■'•  Almighty  and 
most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  continued  my  life  trom 
year  to  year,  grant  that  by  longer  life  1  may  become 
less  des-jrous  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  more  careful  of 
eternal  happiness."^ — *'  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied 

they  end  as  they  began,  by  airy  contemplation.     We  compare 
and  judge,  though  we  do  not  practise." 

1   Ibid,  p.  374.  2  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  47. 

3  Ibid.  p.  68.  4  Ibid.  p.  84, 

VOL.  V.  z  2 
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to  increase  my  j?uilt;  but  as  my  a;»e  advances,  let  roe 
become  more  pure  in  my  thought^?,  more  regular  in 
my  <l''sires,  aud  more  obedient  to  ti  y  laivs''"' — Forgive, 
O  inercilul  Lord,  whatever  1  have  done  contrary  to  thy 
laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  ray  \vickodnes8  as  may 
produce  true  contrition  and  effectual  repentance  ;  so 
that  when  1  shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may  be 
received  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  refor- 
mation have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Chkist's  sake. 
Amen."2 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  penitence  oi' 
Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and  in  his  devout  ap- 
proaches to  his  Maker.  His  sincerity,  therefore,  must 
ajipear  to  every  candid  mind  unquestionable. 

it  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view,  thai 
there  was  in  this  excellent  man's  conduct  no  false  prin- 
ciple of  commutation,  no  deliberate  indulgence  in  sin,  in 
consideration  of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His  offend- 
ing, and  his  repenting,  were  distinct  and  separate  :3  and 
wlien  we  consider  his  almost  unexampled  attention  to 
truth,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  constant  piety,  who 
will  dare  to  '•  cast  a  stone  at  him  ?"  Besides,  let  it  nev- 
er be  forgotten,  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
offence  indicating  badness  of /itar<,  any  thing  dishonest, 
base,  or  malignant ;  but  that  ou  the  contrary,  he  was 
charitable  in  an  extraordinary  degree  :  so  that  even  in 
one  of  his  own  rigid  judgements  of  himself  (Easter- 
eve,  1781),  while  he  says,  "1  have  corrected  no  ex- 
ternal habits  ;*'  he  is  obliged  to  own,  ''  I  hope  that 
since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious 
reflections,  in  my  submission  to  Gud,  and  my  benevo- 
lence to  man.'"^ 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  my  biographical  work,  and  I  cannot  but 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  120. 

2  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  130. 

3  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  very  earnest  approbation,  a  sto- 
ry of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  an  impulse  of  passion,  overcame  the 
Tirtue  of  a  young  woman.  When  she  said  to  him,  "  I  am  afraid 
we  have  done  wrong  !"  he  answered,  "  Yes,  we  have  dotie 
wrong; — for  I  would  not  debauch  her  mind,'''' 

4  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  192» 
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be  very  anxious  concerning  it.  I  trust  that  I  have  got 
through  it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  lo  truth, — lo 
my  tVienil, — and  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion. 
Nor  can  I  apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  lron> 
the  knowledge  ot' the  irregularities  of  Johnson,  guard- 
ed as  I  have  slated  it,  than  from  knowing  that  Addison 
and  Paruell  were  intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine;  which 
he  himself,  in  his  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and 
pious  men,  has  not  forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute  detail  of 
the  particulars  of  Johnson's  remaining  days,  of  whom 
it  was  now  evident,  tiiat  the  crisis  was  tast  approaching 
when  he  must  "  die  like  men,  and  fall  tike  one  of  the  prin- 
ces.''^ Yet  it  will  be  instructive,  as  well  as  gratifying 
to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  record  a  few  circum- 
stances, on  the  authenticity  of  which  they  may  perfect- 
ly rely,  as  1  have  been  at  the  utmost  pains  to  obtain  an 
accurate  account  of  his  last  illness,  from  the  best  au- 
thority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Butter,  physicians,  generously  attended  him,  without 
accepting  any  fees,  as  did  Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon; 
and  all  that  could  be  done  from  professional  bkill  and 
ability  was  tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable. 
He  himself,  indeed,  having  on  account  of  his  very  bad 
C9nstitution,  been  perpetually  applying  himself  to  med- 
ical inquiries,  united  his  own  eflorts  with  those  of  the 
gentlemen  who  attended  him;  and  imagining  that  the 
dropsical  collection  of  water  which  oppressed  him 
might  be  drawn  off  by  making  incisions  in  his  body,  he, 
■with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep,  when 
he  thought  that  his  surgeon  had  done  it  too  tenderly.' 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death,  when  Dr. 
Brocklesby  paid  him  his  moniing  visit,  he  seemed  very 

1  This  bold  experiment,  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  related  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  sugi^est  a  charge  against  Johnson  of  intentional- 
ly hastening  his  end  ;  a  charge  so  \ery  inconsistent  with  his 
character  in  every  respect,  that  it  is  injurious  even  to  refute  it, 
as  Sir  John  has  thouglit  it  necessary  to  do.  It  is  evident,  that 
■what  Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  reli^rf,  indicated  an  extraordiaarj 
eagerness  to  ret»rd  his  dissolution. 
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low  and  desponding,  and  said,  "  I  have  been  aa  a  dying 
man  all  night.'"  He  then  empliaticall)'  bioke  out  in  the 
words  ol'  iJhakspeare, 

'*  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  £tufiM  bosom  of  (hat  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?" 

To  which  Dr.  Brockiesby  readily  answered,  from  the 
same  great  poet : 

" (herein  the  patient 

Must  oiiuister  to  himself.^' 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
plication. 

On  another  day,  after  this,  when  talking  on  the 
subject  of  piayer,  Dr.  Brockiesby  repeated  from  Ju- 
venal, 

"  Orandum  est^  ut  ait  mens  tana  in  carport  jajio," 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire  ;  but  in  running 
it  quickly  over,  he  happened,  in  the  line, 

"  (lui  spatium  vita  extremum  inter  munera  ponat,^'' 

to 'pvononnce  supremum  {or  extretnum  ;  at  which  John- 
son's critical  ear  instantly  took  oifence,  and  discoursing 
vehemently  on  the  unmetrical  efiect  of  such  a  lapse,  he 
shewed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the 
grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations'  it  had  been  for  sometime 
Johnson's  intention  to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  his 

1  [The  author  in  a  former  page  ha?  shewn  (he  injustice  of 
Sir  John  Hawkin's  charge  against  Johnson,  with  respect  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Ileely,  whom  he  has  inaccurately  repre- 
sented as  a  relation  of  Johnson's.  See  p.  ^29. — That  Johnson 
was  anxious  to  discover  whether  any  of  his  relations  were  liv- 
ing, is  evinced  by  the  following  letter,  written  not  long  before 
he  made  bis  Will : 
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faithful  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  particularly  under  his  protection,  and  whom 
he  had  all  along  treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend. 
Having  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would  be  a  proper 
annuity  to  a  favourite  servant,  and  being  answered  that 
it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  master  ;  and, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  titty  pounds  a  year  was 
considered  as  an  adequate  reward  tor  many  years  faith- 
ful service  ; — "Then  (said  Johnson), shall  I  be  nobilii- 
simus^  for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  pounds  a 
year,  and  1  desire  you  to  tell  him  so."  It  is  strange, 
however,  to  think,  that  Johnson  was  not  tree  from 
that  general  weakness  of  being  averse  to  execute  a 
will,  so  that  he  delayed  it  from  time  to  time;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Sir  John  Hawkins'  repeatedly  urging 
it,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  his  kind  resolution  would 
not  have  been  fulfilled.  After  making  one,  which,  as 
Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  extended  no  further  than 
the  promised  annuity,  Johnson's  tinal  disposition  of  his 

"to    the    rev.    BR.    VY3E,    IN    LA3IBETII. 
"SIR, 

"I  AM  desirous  to  know  whether  Charles  Scrimshaw  of 
Woodsease  (I  think),  in  your  iather's  neighbourhood,  be  now 
living  ;  what  is  his  condition,  and  where  he  may  be  found.  If 
you  can  conveniently  make  any  inquiry  about  him,  and  can  do 
it  without  delay,  it  will  be  an  act  of  i;reat  kindness  to  me,  he 
beins;  very  nearly  related  to  me.  I  beg  [you]  to  pardon  this 
trouble. 

"  1  ani,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Bolt-court,  Flect-strtet, 
Nov.  29,  1784.'" 

In  conformity  to  the  ■•vish  expressed  in  the  preceding  letter, 
an  inquiry  v.ao  ri.ade,  but  no  descendants  of  Charles  Scrimshaw 
or  of  his  SL-Vtrs  weie.  discovered  to  be  living.  Dr.  Vyse  informs 
me,  that  Dr.  Johuson  told  him  "he  was  disappointed  in  the 
inquiries  he  had  made  after  his  relation*."  There  is  therefore 
no  ^'roun  1  what  otver  for  supposing  that  lie  was  unmindful  ot 
them,  or  neglected  them.     M-] 
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property  was  established  by  a  Will  and  Codicil,  of 
which  copies  are  subjoined.' 

1    "  Iw  THE  WAME    OF    GoD.       AmE.V.       I,  SAMUEL  JoHNSOW, 

being  in  full  posse<-i-ion  of  nay  faculties,  but  fearing  this  night 
may  put  an  end  to  my  life,  do  ordain  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament.  I  bequeath  to  God,  a  soul  polluted  by  many  sins, 
but  I  hope  purified  by  Jests  Christ. — 1  leave  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pound-  in  the  hands  of  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  ;  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
brewers  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Uromore  ;  one  thou-and  pounds,  three  per 
cent,  annuities  in  the  publick  funds  ;  and  one  hundred  pounds 
now  lying  by  me  in  ready  money  :  all  these  before-mentioned 
sums  and  property  1  leave,  I  say,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  I3r.  William  Scott,  of  Doctor?  Commons, 
in  trust,  for  the  following  uses: — That  is  to  siy,  to  pay  to  the 
representatives  of  the  late  William  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds;  to  Mrs. 
White,  my  female  servant,  one  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the 
three  pei  cent,  annuities  aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the  aforesaid 
soms  of  money  and  property,  together  with  my  books,  plate, 
and  household  furnitur*-,  I  leave  to  tl  e  before-mentioned  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott, al- 
so ill  trust,  to  be  applied,  after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  use  of 
Francis  Barber,  my  ruan-servant,  a  negro,  in  such  manner  as 
they  «hall  judge  most  fit  and  available  to  his  benefit.  And  I 
appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  Dr.  William  Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  and  testaments 
whatever.  In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  subscribe  my 
name,  and  affix  my  seal,  this  eighth  day  ef  December,  1784. 

"  Sam.  Joh.vso-t,  (L.  S.) 

"  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared  and  delivered,  by 
the  said  testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  the  word/U'o  being  first  inserted  in  the 
opposite  page. 

'George  Strahan. 
''John  Dksmoclins." 

"  By  way  of  Codicil  to  my  last  will  and  testament,  I,  Samu- 
el JoH.vsoN,  give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  my  mes'ua^e  or  tene- 
ment situate  at  Lichfield,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Mrs.  Bond,  of 
Lichfield  aforesaid,  or  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  her  under-teaant,  to 
ujy  t'xecutors,  in  tiust,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  ;  and 
the  moa  -y  arising  {rota  such  sale  I  give  aud  bequeath  as  fol- 
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The  consideration  of  numerous  papers  of  which  he 
was  possessed,  seems  to  have   strucii  Johnson's  mind 

lows,  viz.  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin,  the   sons  of  Fisher  John- 
son,   late    of   I^icester,   and  VNhiling,    dauj^titer    of 

Thonia>  Johnson,  late  of  Coventry,  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  one  full  and  equal  fourth  part  each  ; 
but  in  case  there  shall  be  more  grand-daughters  than  one  of  the 
said  Thomas  Johnson,  living  at  the  time  of  my  dicease,  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  7>art  or  share  of  that  one  to  and  equally  be- 
tween such  grand-ddiighters.  I  give  and  bequf  ath  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Berkley,  near  Froom  in  tlie  county  of  Somerset, 
the  sura  of  one  hundreil  poun 's,  requesting  liim  to  apply  the 
same  townrdsthe  maintenance  of  Elizabeth  Merne.a  lun?tick. 
I  al>o  give  and  beqieath  to  m}  god-children,  the  son  ••'.nd 
daughter  of  Mauritius  Lone,  painier.  each  of  the  i>  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  my  stock  in  the  thrte  per  c£7it.  consolidated  an- 
nuities, to  be  applied  and  disposed  of  by  and  at  the  discretion 
of  my  executor?,  in  the  education  or  settlement  in  the  world 
of  them  my  s-aid  legatees.  Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  ^ir 
John  Hawkins,  one  of  my  executors,  the  Annales  Ecclesiastici 
of  Baronius,  and  HoliiishedV  and  Stowe''s  Chronicles,  and  also 
an  o:tavo  Common  Prayer-Book.  To  Bennet  Langton,  Esq,  1 
give  and  bequeath  my  Pol\glrt  Bible.  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
my  great  Frencsh  Dictionary,  by  Martiniere,  and  my  own  copy 
of  my  folio  English  Dictionary,  of  the  last  revision.  To  Dr. 
William  Scott,  one  of  my. Executors,  the  Dictionnaire  de  Com- 
merce, and  Lectius'  edition  of  the  Gre»k  Poets.  To  Mr. 
"Windham,  Poeiae  Grasc;  Heroiciper  Henricuni  Sfephanun.  To 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  vicar  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  Mill's 
Greek  Testament,  Beza's  Greek  Testan.ent,  by  Stephens,  all 
my  Latin  Bibles,  and  my  Greek  Bible,  by  \\  echelius.  To  Dr. 
Heberden.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
the  surgeon  wlio  attended  me,  Mr.  Holder,  my  ai'iothecary, 
Gerard  Hamilton,  Esq.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  ■fnowhill,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Rey'iold;-,  Mr.  Hoole,  arid  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole,  his 
son,  each  a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance. I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  Mt.  John  Desmoulits, 
two  hundred  pounds  consolidated  three  per  cen/.  annuitii  s  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  Master,  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be 
laid  out  in  books  of  piet)  for  his  own  use.  And  whereos  the 
said  Bennet  J^angton  hath  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  mentioned  in  my  will  to  be  in 
bia  hands,  to  grant  aud  secure  an  annuity  of  seventy  poundi^ 
payable  during  the  life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Francis  Barber, 
and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to  Mr.  Georgi  Stubbs,  in 
trust  for  us  ;  my  oiind  and  will  i?,  that  in  case  of  n.y  decease 
before  the  said  agreement  ghall  be  perfected,  the  said  sum  of 
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with  a  sudden  anxiety,  and  as  they  were  in  great  con- 
fusion,  it  is  much  to  be  himenied  that  he  had  not  en. 


seven  hundred  and  fifly  pounds,  and  (he  bond  for  fccuring  the 
said  sum  shall  go  lo  the  said  Francis  Barber  ;  and  I  brreby 
give  and  bequeath  to  him  the  fame,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in 
his  favour,  contained  in  my  s;iid  will.  And  1  hereby  empower 
my^  executors  to  deduct  and  retain  all  expenses  that  shall  or 
may  be  incurred  in  the  execution  of  my  said  \\  ill,  or  of  this 
Codicil  thereto,  out  of  such  e.'tate  and  cfiec'.s  as  I  shall  die  pos- 
sessed of.  All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder,  of  my  estate 
and  eti'ects  I  give  and  bequi  ath  to  niy  said  t-xecutors.  in  trust  for 
the  said  Fraicis  Barber,  his  Executors,  tnd  Adminittrators. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  December,  17U4. 

''  Sam.  Joukson,  (L.  S.) 

"Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared  and  delivered,  by  the 
said  Si'.muel  Johnson,  as,  and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last 
Will  and  Testauient,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in 
his  presence,  and  at  his  rt  quest,  ^nd  also  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  have  hereto  aubscribed  our  names 
as  witnesses. 

"John  Copklt. 

"  VVlI.LlARl   GiBsoy. 

"Hesr*  Cole." 

Upon  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  proper  to  make  afew.ob- 
-•ervations. 

His  express  declaration  with  liis  dying  breath  as  a  Christian, 
as  it  had  been  often  practised  in  such  solemn  writing*,  was  ol 
real  consequence  from  this  grear  ninn,  for  the  conviction  of  a 
mind  equally  acute  antl  strong  might  v,  ell  o\e'balarjce  the 
doubts  of  others  who  were  his  contemporaries.  The  expression 
jioliuled  may,  to  some,  convey"  an  impression  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary contamination  ;  but  that  is  not  warranted  by  its  genuine 
meaning,  as  appears  from  "The  Rambler,"  No-  4'2.  The  same 
word  is  used  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoin, 
w  ho  was  piety  itself. 

His  legacy  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  representatives  of 
Mr.  Innj's,  bookseller,  in  St.  Ptturs  Church-yard,  proceeded 
from  a  very  worthy  motive.  He  told  Sir  John  Hi-wkins,  that 
his  father  having  become  a  bankrupt,  Mr.  Innys  had  assisted 
him  with  money  or  credit  to  continue  his  business.  '-Ihis 
(said  he),  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be  grateful  to  his 
desCenHauts." 

The  amount  of  his  property  proved  to  be  considerably  more 
than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.  Sir  John  Hawkins  estimates 
the  bequest  to  Francis  Barber  at  the  sum  little  short  of  fifteen 
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irusteil  some  laiihiul  and  discreet  person  uilii  the  care 
and  selection  ol'  tuetn ;  iixitead  of  wbicb,  be,  in  a  procip- 

liundred  pound?,  includina;  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  to  be 
paid  to  hiai  ujr  Mr.  Langlou,  in  consideration  of  seven  hundred 
and  lilty  pounds,  wiiicti  Joiinson  had  lent  to  that  gentleman. 
Sir  John  ieeius  nut  a  little  angry  at  this  hequcsl,  and  mutters 
*'  a  caveat  aijainst  osteulaiious  bounty  and  lavour  to  negroes.'" 
But  surely  whtn  .t  man  has  money  entirely  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tion, esp'-cially  when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he  may,  with- 
out biaaae,  dispose  of  it  as  he  p  eases,  and  with  great  propriety 
to  a  faithful  servant.  Mr.  Barber,  by  the  recommendation  of 
his  uiiister,  retired  to  Liclilield,  where  he  might  pass  the  rest  of 
lii>  days  in  comfort. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Johnson  has  omitted  many  of  his 
be*t  iriends,  when  leaving  books  to  several  as  tokens  of  his  last 
remembrance.  1  l)e  names  of  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  .vlr.  Hector,  Mr.  .>Iurph)',  the  author  of  this  work,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  intimate  with  him,  aie  not  to  be  found  in  his  Will. 
'I'his  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering,  that  as  he  was  very 
near  his  dissolution  at  the  time,  he  probably  mentioned  su^h  as 
happened  to  occur  to  him  ;  and  that  he  may  have  recollected, 
that  he  had  formerly  shewn  others  such  proofs  of  his  rej^ard,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  crowd  his  Will  with  their  names.  Mrs. 
i^ucy  Porter  was  much  displeased  that  nothing  was  left  to  her ; 
bat  besides  what  1  have  now  stated,  she  should  have  consider- 
ed, that  she  had  left  nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  Will,  which 
was  made  during  his  life  time,  as  appeared  at  her  decease. 

His  enumerating  several  peisous  in  one  group,  and  leaving 
them  '■•  each  a  book  at  their  election,"  might  possibly  have  giv- 
en occasion  to  a  curious  qut-siion  as  to  the  order  of  choice,  had 
they  not  luckily  fixed  on  different  books.  His  library,  though 
by  no  means  handsome  in  its  appearance,  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Christie,  for  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings  ; 
many  people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which  had  belonged 
to  Johnson.  In  many  of  them  he  had  written  little  notes : 
sometimes  tender  memorials  of  his  departed  wife  ;  as,  "  This 
was  dccir  Tetty's  book:"  sometimes  occasional  remarks  of  dit- 
ferent  sorts.  Mr.  Lysons,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  has  favoured  me 
wiihthe  two  following: 

In  ''  Holy  Kults  and  Helps  to  Devotions  by  Bryan  Duppa^, 
Lord  Bishop  ol  Winton,"  ^'- Prects  quidam  videtur  diligenUr 
traclasii  ;  sptro  non  inauditus.'''' 

In  "  The  Rosicrucian  inlallible  Axiomata,  hy  John  Heydon, 
Gent."  prefixed  to  whii;h   .re  .•ome  verses  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor, signed   Ambr.    Waiersi  A.  .VI.  Coll.  Kx.  Oxon.     '•  These 
Latin  verstt  were  written  to  Hobbes  by  tiathurst-,  upon  hit  Trea- 
TOL.  V.  A  A 
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itate  manner,  burnt  large  masses  of  them,  with  little 
regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination.  Not  that  I 
suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  any  composi- 
tions which  he  had  ever  intended  for  the  publick  eye  ; 
but  from  what  escaped  the  flames,  1  judge  that  many  cu- 
rious circumstances,  relating  both  to  himself  and  other 
literary  characters,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have  lost, 
which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair, 
and  most  particular  account  of  his  own  life,  from  his 
earliest  recollection.  I  owned  to  him,  that  having  ac- 
cidentally seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  them  ; 
and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him 
if  I, could  help  it.  He  placidly  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  I 
do  not  think  you  could  have  hel[)ed  it."  I  said  that  I 
had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination  to  com- 
mit theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry  off  those 
two  volumes,  and  never  see  him  more.  Upon  my  in- 
quiring how  this  would  have  affected  him,  "Sir  (said 
he),  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  mad."' 

Use  on  Human  JV'a/urf,  a7id  have  no  rtlalion  to  the  book.- 
An  odd  fraud. 

[Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson's  principal  legatee,  died  in  the 
infirmary  at  Stafford,  after  undergoing  a  painful  operation,  Feb. 
13,  1801.     M.] 

1  One  of  these  volumes,  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  he  put 
into  his  pocket  ;  for  which  the  excuse  he  slates  is,  that  he 
meant  to  preserve  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
whom  he  describes  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  clear  who  is 
meant  ;  ''  having  strona;  reasons  (said  he),  to  suspect  that  thi« 
man  might  find  and  make  an  ill  use  of  tbe  book."  AVhy  Sir 
John  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  would  act 
in  this  manner,  he  has  not  thought  fit  lo  explain.  But  what  he 
did  was  not  approved  of  by  Johnson  ;  who,  upon  being  acquaint- 
ed of  it  without  delay  by  a  friend,  expressed  great  indignation, 
and  warmly  insisted  on  the  bo©k  being  delivered  up  ;  and,  af- 
terwards, in  the  supposition  of  his  missing  it,  without  knowing 
by  whom  it  iiad  been  taken,  he  said, ''  Sir,  I  should  have  gone  out 
of  the  w^rld  distrusting  half  mankind."  Sir  John  next  day  wrote 
a  letter  to  Johnson,  assigning  re<.sons  for  his  conduct ;  upon 
which  Johnson  obser\ed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Bishop  Sanderson 
could  not  have  dictated  a  betferletter.  1  could  almost  say, 
Melius  est  sic  pomituisse  quam  non  e/Td«e."     The  agitation  in- 
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During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced  the 
steady  and  kind  attachment  of  his  numerous  friends. 
Mr.  Hoole  has  drawn  up  a  narrative  of  what  passed  in 
the  visits  which  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  from  the 
10th  of  November,  to  the  13th  of  December,  the  day 
of  his  death,  inclusive,  and  has  favoured  me  with  a 
perusal  of  it,  with  permission  to  make  extracts,  which 
I  have  done.  Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  than 
Mr.  Langton.i  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  Te  veneain 
moriens  deficienie  maiv.i.  And  I  think  it  highly  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Windham,  that  his  important  occupations 
33  an  active  statesman  did  not  prevent  him  from  paying 
assiduous  respect  to  the  dying  Sage  whom  he  revered. 
Mr.  Langton  informs  me,  that,  "one  day  he  found  Mr. 
Burke  and  four  or  five  more  friends  sitting  with  John- 
son. Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  '  I  am  afraid,  sir,  such  a 
number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.' — '  No,  sir 
(said  Johnson),  it  is  not  so  ;  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretch- 
ed state,  indeed,  when  your  company  would  not  be  a 
delight  to  me.'  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  ex- 
pressive of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  replied,  '  My 
dear  sir,  you  have  always  been  too  good  to  me.'  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  went  away.  This  was  the 
last  circumstance  in  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  emi- 
nent men." 

The  follor/ing  particulars  of  his  conversatien  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death,  I  give  on  the  authority  of  3Ir. 
John  Nichols  :2 


to  which  Johnson  was  thrown  by  this  incident,  probably  naade 
him  hastily  burn  those  precious  if  cords  which  must  ever  be  re- 
gretted. 

1  [Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  often  occurs  in  these  vol- 
umes, survived  Johnson  several  years.  He  died  at  Southamp- 
lon,  Dec.  18,  1801.     M.] 

2  On  the  same  undoubted  authority,  I  give  a  few  articles, 
which  should  have  been  inserted  in  chronological  order  j  but 
which,  now  that  they  are  before  me,  I  should  be  sorry  to  omit: 

"  In  1736,  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  particular  inclination  \o  have 
been  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Budworth, 
then  head  master  of  the  Grammar-school,  at  Brewood,  in  Slaf- 
Tordsbire,  '  an  excellent  person,  who  possessed  every  talent  of  a 
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"  lie  saiJ,  that  tho    Parliamentary    Debates    were 
the  only  part  of  his  writings  which  then  gave  him  any 


perfect  instruttor  of  youth,  in  a  degree  which  (to  use  the  words 
of  oue  of  the  biie;litest  ornament?  of  lileraturo,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  tliird,  Bishop  of  VVorce«ter)  has  bfen  rarely  found  in  any 
of  that  profession  since  the  days  of  Qtiintillian.'  Mr.  liud- 
woi  th,  '  vvhti  wn?  less  known  in  hi<.  lifetime,  from  that  obscure 
«itu,ition  to  which  the  caprice  of  fortune;  oft  condefuns  tht  most 
accomnlisht-d  rhariirters,  than  his  highest  merit  deserved,'  had 
been  bred  under  Mr.  Blackwell,  at  Marktt  i{osv\ortti,  where 
Johnson  was  some  time  an  usher  ;  which  might  naturally  lead 
to  tlse  application.  ,  Mr.  Budworth  was  certainly  no  stranger 
to  the  learning  or  abilities  of  Johnson  as  he  more  than  once  la- 
mented his  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the 
engagement,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  paralvtick  affec- 
tiou,  under  which  our  great  Philologist  laboured  through  life, 
might  become  the  object  of  imitation  or  of  ridicule,  among  his 
pupils." — Captain  Budworth,  his  grandson,  has  confirmed  to  me 
this  anecdote. 

"  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson,  at  St  John's  Gale, 
was  Samuel  Boyse,  well  known  by  his  ingenious  productions  ; 
nnd  not  less  noted  for  his  imprudence.  It  w;\s  not  unusual  for 
Boyse,  to  be  a  customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these 
occasions.  Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  his 
friend's  clothes,  which  in  two  days  after  were  pawned  again. 
'The  simi  (said  Johnson),  was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time 
ivhen  to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration.' 

"  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a  real 
friendship,  but  in  whom  vanity  was  somewhat  too  predominant, 
he  observed,  that '  Kelly  was  so  fond  of  displaving  on  his  side- 
board the  plate  which  he  possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs . 
For  my  part  (said  he),  I  never  was  master  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  but 
once  ;  and  they  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the 
carelessness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they  were  dropped  from  the 
end  of  the  boat,  on  our  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky." 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  before  his 
death,  tlius  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman  : 

"  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  you  did  me 
in  introducing  me  to  Dr.  Johnson  I  Tanlum  vidi  Virgilium. 
But  to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  received  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect from  him,  was  enough.  I  recollect  all  the  conversation, 
and  shall  never  forget  one  of  his  expressions. — Speaking  of 
Dr.  p*******  (whose  writings,  I  saw,  he  estimated  at  a  low 
rate),  he  said,  '  You  have  proved  him  as  deficient  in  probity  as 
he  is  in  learning.' — 1  called  him  an  '  Index  scholar  ;'  but  he  was 
net  willing  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to  that  merit.     He  eaid, 
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compunction  :  but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  he 
had  no  conception,  he  was  imposing  upon  the  world, 
though  they  '.vere  iVequently  written  from  very  slen- 
der materials,  and  often  from  none  at  all, — the  mere 
coinage  of  his  own  imagination.  lie  never  wrote  any 
part  of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns 
of  the  .Magazine,  in  an  hour,  was  no  uncommon  effort, 
which  was  taster  than  most  persons  could  have  trans- 
cribed that  quantity. 

"  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  always  spoke  with  great  af- 
fection.— '  Vet  (said  be),  Cave  (who  never  looked 
out  of  his  window,  but  with  a  view  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine)  was  a  penurious  paymaster ;  he  would  con- 
tract for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the  longhun 
dred ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted  to 
have  his  friends  at  his  table.' 

"When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own  works, 
he  said,  that  he  had  power  [from  the  booksellers]  to 
print  such  an  edition,  if  his  health  admitted  it ;  but  had 
no  power  to  assign  over  any  edition,  unless  he  could 
add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  as  to  make  them  new 
•works;  which  his  state  of  health  forbade  him  to  think 
of  '  I  may  possibly  live  (said  he),  or  rather  breathe, 
three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks;  but  find  myself 
daily  and  gradually  weaker.' 

"  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  tour  days  only 
before  his  death,  speaking  of  the  little  fear  he  had  of 
undergoing  a  chirurgical  operation,  '  I  would  give  one 
of  these  legs  tor  a  year  more  of  life,  I  mean  of  com- 
fortable life, not  such  as  that  which  I  now  suffer;' — and 
lamented  much  his  inability  to  read  during  his  hours  of 
restlessness.  'I  used  formerly  (he  added),  when  sleep- 
less in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk? 

"  Whilst  contined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was  his  regu- 
lar practice  to  have  the  church-service  read  to  him,  by 

'  that  he  borrowed  from  those  who  had  been  borrowers  them 
selves,  and  did  not  know  that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been 
answered  by  others.' — I  often  think,  of  our  short,  but  precious, 
visit  to  this  great  man.     I  shall  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  an  ara 
in  mj  life." 

VOL.    T.  A  A  2 
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some  attentive  and  friendly  Divine.  The  Reverent! 
Mr.  Hoole  perlbrmed  this  kind  office  in  my  presence 
for  the  hist  lime,  when,  by  his  own  desire,  no  more  tliau 
the  litany  was  read  ;  in  which  his  responses  were  in 
the  deep  and  sonorous  voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  ha? 
occasionally  noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devo- 
tion that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing  not  being 
quite  pertect,  he  more  than  once  interrupted  Mr. 
Hoole,  with,  'Louder,  my  dear  sir,  louder,  1  ei  treat 
you,  or  you  pray  in  vain!" — and,  when  the  service 
was  ended,  he,  with  great  earnestness,  turned  round 
to  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  present,  saying,  'I 
thank  you  madam,  very  heartily,  for  your  kindness  in 
joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well,  I 
conjure  you,  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction 
at  the  last,  which  1  now  feel.' "  So  truly  humble 
were  the  thoughts  which  this  great  and  good  n)an 
entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to  religious  perfec- 
tion. 

'•He  was  eaniestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume  of  De- 
votional Exercises  :  but  this  (tliough  he  listened  to  the 
proposal  with  much  complacency,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  oflered  for  it)  he  declined,  from  motives  of 
the  sincerest  modesty. 

"  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of  translating 
Thuanus.  He  often  talked  to  me  on  the  sul»ject ;  and 
once,  in  particular,  when  1  was  rather  wishing  that  he 
would  favour  the  world,  and  gratify  bis  Sovereign,  by 
a  Life  of  Spenser  (which  he  said  that  he  would  readily 
have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new  mate- 
rials for  the  purpose),  he  added,  '  1  have  been  think- 
ing again,  sir,  ot  Thuanus  :  it  would  not  be  the  labo- 
rioustask  which  you  have  supposed  it.  1  should 
have  no  trouble  but  that  of  dictation,  which  would 
be  performed  as  speedily  as  an  amanuensis  could 
write.'" 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and  Divines  of 
different  commimions,  that  although  he  was  a  steady 
Church-of-England  man,  there  was,  nevertheless,  much 
atreeable  intercourse  between  him  and  them.  Let 
me  particularly  name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe.  and  Mr. 
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Hiitton,  of  the  Monivian  profession.  His  intimacy  with 
the  E'.i^lish  Benedictines,  at  Paris,  has  been  menlioned  ; 
and  as  a;i  adthtional  prool'  of  the  charity  in  which  he 
lived  with  ^ood  men  of  the  Romish  Church,  lam  hap- 
py in  tills  opportunity  of  recording  his  friendship  with 
the  Kev.  Tnomas  Hussey,  D.  D,,  ilis  Catholick  Majes- 
ty's Chaplain  of  Embasy  at  the  Court  ot  London,  that 
very  respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for  iiis  pow- 
erlul  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but  for  his  various  abili- 
ties and  acquisitions. — Nay,  thoui^h  Johnson  loved  a 
Presbyterian  the  least  of  all, this  did  not  prevent  his  hav- 
ing a  long  and  uninterrupted  social  connexion  with  the 
Reverend  Dr  James  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death, 
hath  gratefully  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain  of  devo- 
tional compositicT3. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung  over  the 
dying  Johnson,  his  characterislical  manner  shewed  it- 
self on  ditlereut  occasions. 

Wnen  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  usual  style,  hoped  that 
he  was  belter:  his  answer  was,  "No,  sir,  you  can- 
not conceive  with  what  acceleration  I  advance  towards 
death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  bet'ore  was  employ- 
ed one  night  to  sit  up  with  him.  Being  asked  next 
morning  how  he  liked  his  attendant,  his  answer  was, 
»•  Not  at  all,  sir  :  the  fellow's  an  idiot ;  he  is  as  awk- 
ward as  a  turn-spit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel,  and 
as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse." 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  conveniently 
to  support  him,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
said,  ••  That  will  do, — all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  consisting  of 
several  stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in  alternate  rhyme,  which 
he  said  he   had  composed  some  years  before,'  on   occa- 

1  fin  1780.  See  his  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  August 
8,  1780 :  "  You  have  heard  iu  the  papers  how  *  *  *  is  come 
to  age  :  I  have  enclosed  a  short  soug  of  congratulation,  which 
you  must  not  shew  to  any  body. — It  is  odd  that  it  should  come 
into  any  body's  head.  1  hope  you  will  read  it  wilh  candour; 
it  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  autbor'i   first  essaye  in  that  way  of 
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aion  of  a  rich,  extravagant  young  gentleman's  coming 
ol'afe  ;  saying  he  had  never  repeated  ii  but  once  since 
he  composed  it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That 
copy  was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  who  has 
publislied  it  in  a  book  which  she  entitles  "  British  Sy- 
nonimy,"  but  which  is  truly  a  collection  of  entertain- 
ing remarks  and  stories,  no  matter  whether  accurate 
or  not.  Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed  in 
a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour,  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  no  other  instance  is  to  be  ibund  in  John- 
son's writings,  I  shall  here  insert  it : 

Long-expected  onc-and-twenty, 
Ling'rin?  jear,  at  length  is  flown  ; 

Pride  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  plenty, 
Great  ***  ****,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen'd  from  the  Minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies^ 

All  the  names  that  banish  care  ; 
Lavish  of  your  grandsire's  guinea?; 

Shew  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly  ; 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly. 

There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

*  When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 

writing,  and  a  begiooer  h  always  to  be  treated  with  tenderr 

ness."'    M.J 
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What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  i* 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waiste  ; 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother, — 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought  to 
him,  he  said,  "An  odd  thought  strikes  me: — we  shall 
receive  no  letters  in  the  grave." 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  : 
— To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  borrow- 
ed of  him  ; — to  read  the  Bible  ; — and  never  to  use 
his  pencil  on  a  Sunday.  Sir  Joshua  readily  acquies- 
ced. 

Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  his  friends,  to  whom  be  discours- 
ed of  its  infinite  consequence.  He  begged  of  Mr. 
Hoole  to  think  of  what  be  had  said,  and  to  commit  it 
to  writing  ;  and  upon  being  afterwards  assured  that  this 
was  done, pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  tone  thank- 
ed him.  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with  the  ut- 
most assiduity  and  kindness  as  his  physician  and  triend, 
he  was  peculiarly  desirous  that  this  gentleman  should 
not  entertain  any  loose  speculative  notions,  but  be 
confirmed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on 
his  writing  down  in  his  presence,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
collect  it,  the  import  of  what  passed  on  the  subject ; 
and  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  complied  with  the  request, 
lie  made  him  sign  the  paper,  and  urged  him  to  keep  it 
in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude,  which,  amidst 
all  his  bodily  distress  and  mental  suffering,  never  for 
sook  him,  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he 
had  confidence,  to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  could 
recover.  "Give  me  (said  he),  a  direct  answer."  The 
Doctor  having  first  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the 
•whole  truth,  which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being 
answered  that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
he  could  not  recover  without  a  miracle.     "  Then  (said 
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Johnson),  I  will  take  no  more  physick,  not  e?en  my 
opiates  ;  lor  I  have  prayed  that  1  may  render  up  my 
soul  to  Got>  unclouded."  In  this  resolution  he  per- 
severed, and,  at  the  same  time,  used  only  the  weakest 
kinds  of  sustenance.  Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Windham 
to  take  somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest  too 
low  a  diet  should  have  the  very  effect  which  he  dread- 
ed, by  debilitating  his  mind,  he  said,  "I  will  take  any 
thing  but  inebriating  sustenance.'" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  sob  of  his 
friend,  and  had  been  always  one  of  his  great  favour- 
ites, had,  during  his  last  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
tributing to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  That  gentle- 
man's house,  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is  Vicar,  afford- 
ed Johnson,  occasionally  and  easilj',  an  agreeable  change 
of  place  and  fresh  air;  and  he  attended  also  upon 
him  in  town  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  offices  of 
his  profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  had  given  me  the  agreeable  assurance, 
that,  after  being  in  much  agitation,  Johnson  became 
quite  composed,  and  continued  so  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanati- 
cism, obliged  me  with  the  following  accounts  :  J 

"  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears  were  I 
calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  laith,  I 
and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  ■( 
Christ. 

"He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all  good 
good  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

"  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  read  his 
sermons.  I  asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an 
Arian.'  '  Because  (said  he),  he  is  fullest  on  the  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice.'' " 

1  The  change  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Dr.  Clarke  is 
thus  mentioned  to  me  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Adams, 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. — "The  Doctor's  prejudi- 
ces were  the  strongest,  and  certainly  in  another  sense  the 
we^ikest,  that  ever  posseseed  a  lensible  flian.     You  know  his 
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Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Christian 
scheme,  at  once  rational  and  consohitor}',  uniting  jus- 
tice and  mercy  in  the  Divinity,  with  the  improvement 
of  human  nature,  previous  to  hi?  receiving  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  in  his  apartment,  composed  and  fervently 
uttered  this  prayer:' 

"  Al.nighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as 
to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for 
the  last  time,  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lurk,  that  my 
whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  merits,  and 
thy  mercy;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repent- 
ance ;  make  tbis  commemoration  available  to  the  con- 
firmation of  my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope, 
and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and  make  the 
death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemp- 
tion. Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude 
of  my  oft'ences.  Bless  my  friends.  Have  mercy  upon 
all  men.  Support  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days 
of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death;  and  receive  me, 
at  my  death,  lo  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen." 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  made  his 
will  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  December,  and  settled  all  his 
worldly  affairs,  he  languished  till  Monday,  the  13th  of 
that  month,  when  he  expired,  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain  that  his  at- 
tendants hardly  perceived  when  his  dissolution  took 
place. 

extreme  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  But  did  jou  ever  hear  what  he 
told  me  himself?  That  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to  admit  Dr. 
Clarke's  name  in  his  Dictionary.  This,  however,  wore  off.  At 
some  distance  of  time  he  advi-ed  nilh  me  what  books  he 
should  read  in  deft-nee  of  the  Christian  Religion.  F  recom- 
mended '  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  i.'cli- 
gion,'  as  the  best  of  the  kind  ;  and  1  find  in  what  is  called 
his  'Prayers  and  Meditations,'  that  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  in  reading  Clarke's  Ser- 
mons." 

1  Tlic  Reverend  Mr.  Strahaa  took  care  to  have  it  preserv- 
ed, and  has  inserted  it  ia  *'  Prayf  rs  and  Meditations, "  page 
^6. 
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of  his  la?t  moments,  my  brother,  Tliomas  David,  has 
tarnished  me  with  tlie  Ibliowing  particuhirs  : 

"  The  Doctor,  ironr>  the  time  ihat  he  was  cer(aia 
iiis  death  was  near,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  resij^ned, 
was  seldom  or  never  Iretlul  or  out  of  ten  per,  and 
often  said  to  his  luitiilul  servant,  who  gave  nie  this  ac- 
count, "Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation  ol  your  soul, 
which  is  the  object  of  greatest  importance :'  he  also 
explained  to  him  passages  in  the  scripture,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  pleasure  ia  talking  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  1 3th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  to  a  particular 
friend  ol  his,  called,  and  said  to  Frat.cis,  that  she  beg- 
ged to  be  permitted  to  sec  the  Doctor,  that  she  might 
earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his  blessing.  Fran- 
cis went  into  his  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady, 
and  delivered  the  message.  The  Doctor  turned  him- 
self in  the  bed,  and  said,  '  Gou  bless  you,  my  dear!' 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. — His  difficulty  of 
breathing  increased  till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
eveniug,  when  Mr.  Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who 
were  sitting  in  the  room,  observing  that  the  noise  he 
made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed,  and 
ibund  he  was  dead." 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  following  very 
agreeable  account  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  in 
a  letter  by  the  Honourable  John  Byng,  to  whom  1  am 
much  obliged  for  granting  me  permlssioa  to  introduce 
:t  in  my  v%'ork. 

"  DBAR  SIR, 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Cawston,'  who  sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  till  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  And,  from  what  I  can  gather  from 
him,  it  should  seem,  that    Dr.  Johnson  was   perfectly 

1  Servant  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Windham. 
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composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  resigned  to  deatli.  At 
the  interval  of  each  liour,  they  assisted  him  to  sit  up 
in  his  bed,  and  move  his  legs,  which  were  in  much 
pain;  when  he  regularly  addressed  himself  to  fervent 
prayer;  and,  though  sometimes  his  voice  failed  him, 
his  senses  never  did,  during  that  time.  The  only  sus- 
tenance he  received,  was  cider  and  water.  He  said 
his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time  of  his  dissolution 
seemed  long.  At  six  in  the  morning,  he  inquired  the 
hour,  and,  on  being  informed,  said  that  all  went  on 
regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live. 

"At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  parted  from 
Cavvston,  saying,  '  You  should  not  detain  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's servant : — I  thank  you  ;  bear  my  remembrance 
to  your  master.'  Cawston  says,  that  no  man  could  ap- 
pear more  collected,  more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at 
the  thoughts  ofthe  approaching  minute. 

"  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agreeable 
than,  and  somewhat  ditferent  from,  }'Ours,  has  given 
us  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  that  great  man  died 
as  he  lived,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened  in  faith, 
and  joyful  in  hopo." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked  Sir  John 
Hawkins  as  one  of  his  executors,  where  he  should  be 
buried  ;  and  on  being  answered,  "  Doubtless  in  West- 
minster-Abbey,'" seemed  to  feel  a  satisfaction  very  nat- 
ural to  a  Poet :  and  indeed  in  my  opinion  very  natural 
to  every  man  of  any  imagination,  who  has  no  family 
sepulchre  in  which  he  can  be  laid  with  his  lathers. 
Accordingly,  upon  Monday,  December  20,  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  that  noble  and  renowned  edifice  ; 
and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue  flag-stone, 
with  this  inscription  : 

"  Samuel  Johjtson,  LL.  D. 

Obiit  XIII  die  Decembris, 

w3nno  Domini 

M.    DCC.    LXXXIV. 

JElatis  iUCE   Lxxv." 
VOL,  V.  BE 
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His  funeral  was  altended  by  a  respectable  number 
of  his  friends,  particularly  such  of  the  members  of 
Tnn  LiiF.RARY  Ci.vB  as  were  then  in  town;  and  was  al- 
so honoured  with  the  presence  of  several  of  the  Rev- 
erend Chapter  of  Westminj^ter.  Mr  Burke,  Sir  Jo- 
sef)h  Danks,  Mr.  \Vindha;n,  Mr.  liangton,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  and  Mr.  Colman,  bore  his  pall.  His  school- 
fellow, Dr.  Taylor  performed  the  uiournfiil  office  of 
reading  the  burial  service. 

I  trust,  i  shall  not  be  accused  of  affectation,  when  I 
declare,  that  1  find  myself  unable  to  express  all  that  I 
felt  upon  the  loss  of  such  a  "Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
Friend. "i  I  shall,  therefore,  not  say  one  word  ot  niy 
own,  bnt  adopt  those  of  an  eminent  l"rjeiid,2  which  he 
littered  with  an  abrupt  felicity,  su[ieriourto  all  slndied 
compositions: — "  He  has  nvadc  acbasm,  which  not  only 
nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing-  has  a  tendency 
to  fill  np. — Johnson  is  dead. — Let  us  go  to  the  next  best : 
— there  is  nobody  ;  no  man  can  be  said  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  Johnson." 

1  On  the  subject  of  Johnsru  I  may  adopt  the  words  of  Sir 
John  Hariinslon,  conctrnine  his  venerable  'I  ulor  and  Diocesan, 
])r.  Jo^n  Still,  Bishop  of  Batii  aiid  Wells  ;  "  V\  ho  hath  given 
irie  some  helps,  more  hofics,  all  encouruKements  in  my  best 
studies  :  to  wliom  1  never  came  but  1  grew  more  religious ;  from 
whom  I  never  went  but  I  parted  better  instructed.  Of  him 
therefore,  my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my  instructor,  if  1  speak 
fljuch,  it  w  re  not  to  be  niarvelled ;  if  1  speak  frankly,  it  is 
not  to  be  blamed  ;  and  thriu^h  I  speak  partially,  it  wert  to  be 
pardoned."  JVuga  ^ntiquir.  \o\.  I.  p.  136.  There  is  one  cir- 
cumstance in  Sir  John's  character  of  Bishop  Still,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  Johnson  :  "  He  became  so  famous  a  dis- 
puter,  that  the  learnedes-1  weie  even  £.fraid  to  dispute  witli 
him:  and  he  finding  his  own  strength,  could  not  stick  to  warn 
them  in  their  argumeuts  to  take  heed  to  their  answers,  like  a 
perfect  fencer  that  will  tell  atorehand  in  which  button  he  will 
give  tie  venew,  or  like  a  cunning  che-s-player  that  will  appoint 
aforf  hand  with  which  pawn  and  in  v\hat  place  he  will  give  the 
mate."     Ibid. 

2  f'l'lie  late  Right  Hon,  ^^  illiam  Gerard  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  intimately  acqu;iinted  with  Dr.  Johns.n  near  thirty 
years.     He  died  in  London,  July  J6,  1796,  io  his    69th  or  70tb 

^ear.     M.J 
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As  Johnson  Im.l  alxindant  homage  paid  to  him  during 
his  life,'  so  no  writer  ia  this  nation  ever  had  such    au 

I  Beside  the  Pedications  to  him  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  lleverend  Mr.  Uils^on,  which  I 
bavt-  aientioned  according  to  their  dates,  there  was  one  by  a 
latiy,  of  a  versidcjtioa  of  "  Aningait  and  Ajul,"  and  one  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Walker,  of  his  ^'-  Ilhetorical  Graminar."  I 
have  introduced  into  tnis  work  sever:il  compliments  paid  to  him 
in  the  writings  of  his  Contemporarias  ;  but  the  number  of 
them  is  so  great,  that  wc  may  fairly  say  that  there  was  almost 
a  general  tribute. 

Let  me  not  be  forgetful  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  Colonel 
Myddleton,  of  Gwaynynog,  near  Denbigh  ;  who,  on  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet  in  his  parK,  where  Johnson  delighted  to  stand 
and  repeat  verses,  erected  an  ura  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  This  spot  was  often  digniiied  by  the  presence  of 

SaMUEI.  JoHJiSON,  L!j.   D. 

Whose  moral  writings,  exactly  conformable  to  tlie  precepts  of 

ChriUianity, 

Gave  ardour  to  Virtue  and  confidence  to  Truth." 

As  no  inconsiderable  circumstance    of  his    fame,   we  must 
reckon  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  artists  to  extend  and   per 
petuate  his  image.     I  can  enumt-rate  a  bust  by  Mr.  Nollekrn?, 
and  the  many  casts  whicii  are  made  from  it  ;  several  pictures 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,   from  one  of  which,  in  lt)e    possession 
of  the  J^uke    of  Dorset,  Mr.   Humphry  executed    a  beautiful 
mini.'ture    in  enamel :    one   by    Mr«.    Frances    Ilt^ynolds,   Sir 
Joshua's  si?ter;  one  by   Mr.    Zoffanij  ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Opie  ; 
and  the  following  engravings  of  his  portrait :    1.  One  by  Cooke, 
fr'>m  Sir  Joshua,  fof  the  I'ropritrtors'  edition  of  his  folio  Diction 
ary. — 2.  One  from  ditto,  by  ditto,  f  >r  their  qnarto  edition. — 3. 
One  f.om  Opie,  by  Heath,  for  Harrison's  edition  of  his  Diction 
ary. — 4.   One  trom  Nollekens' bust  of  him,  by  Bartolozzi,   for 
Fielding's  qiiirto    edilion  of  his    Dictionary. — 5.     One  small, 
from  Harding,  by  Trotter,  for  his   '  Beauties." — 'j.  One  small, 
froNi  >ir  Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  his  ''  Live-  of  the   Poets." — 7. 
One  small,  from  .^ir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  "  The  Rambler." — 8. 
One  .'rnall,  from  an  original  drawing,  in  the    possession  of  Mr. 
John  Simco,  etched  by  Trotter,  for  another  edition  of  his  "Lives 
ef  the  Poets." — 9.  One  small,  no  painter's   name,  etched    by 
Taylor,    for  his   Johnsoniana. — 10.    One    folio    whole-length, 
with  his  oak-stick, as  described  in  Boswell's  "Tour,"  draivn  and 
etched  by  Trotter. — 11.  One  large  mezzotinto,  from  Sir  Joshua, 
by  Do'ightj.— 12.   One  large  Roman  head,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by 
Marchi, — 13.  One  octavo,  holding  a  book  to  his  eye,  from  bir 
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accumulation  of  literary  honours  after  his  death.  A 
sermon  upon  that  event  was  preaclied  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Abutter,  of  Magdalen  College.'"  The  Lives, 
tlie  McHJoirs,  the  Essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  have  been  published  concerning  him,  would 
make  many  volumes.  The  numerous  attacks  too  up- 
on the  principle  which  he  himself  so  well  knew  and 
asserted.  Many  who  tremble<l  at  his  presence,  were 
ioiward  in  assault,  when  they  no  longer  apprehended, 
danger.  When  one  of  his  little  pragmatical  foes  was 
invidiously  snarling  at  his  fame,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
table,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Farr  exclaimed,  with  his  usu- 

Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  his  works. — 14.  One  from  a  drawing,  from 
the  life,  and  engraved  by  Trotter,  for  his  Lite  published  by 
ICearsley. — 15.  One  large,  from  Opie.  by  Mr.  Townley  (broth- 
er of  Mr.  Townley,  of  the  Commons),  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
resided  some  time  at  Berlin,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  en- 
graver to  his  Majesty  the  Kinj^  of  Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the 
ftnesi  n:ez20(iutos  that  ever  was  executed  ;  and  what  renders 
it  of  extraordinary  value,  the  plate  was  destroyed  after  four  or 
five  impressions  only  were  taken  off.  One  of  them  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  bir  William  Scott.  Mr.  Townley  has  lately  been 
prevailed  with  to  execute  and  publish  another  of  the  same,  that 
it  may  be  more  generally  circulated  among  the  admirers  of  Dr. 
Johnson. — 16.  One  large,  from  Sir  Joshua''s  first  picture  of  him, 
by  Heath,  for  this  work  in  quarto.  — 17.  One  octavo^by  Baker» 
for  the  octavo  edition. — 18.  And  one  for  "  Lavatei's  Essay  on 
Physiognomy,"  in  which  Johnson's  countenance  is  analysed  up- 
on the  principles  of  that  fariciful  writer. — There  are  also  sev- 
eral seals  with  his  head  cut  on  them,  particularly  a  very  fine 
one  by  that  eminent  artist,  Ldward  Burch,  Esq.  R..  A.  in  the 
possession  of  the  younger  Dr.  Charles  Burney. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  character, 
that  there  are  copper  pieces  struck  at  Birmingham,  with  his 
head  impressed  on  them,  which  pass  cut  rent  as  half-pence 
there,  audiii  the  neighbouring  parts.of  the  country. 

1  It  is  not  yet  published — ii  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Agutter 
savs,  "  Ivly  sermon  before  the  Universit}'  was  more  engaged 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  moral  than  his  intellectual  character.  It 
particularly  examined  his  fear  of  death,  and  suggested  several 
reasons  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  good  and  the  ttidiflerence 
of  the  infidel  in  their  last  hours ;  this  was  illustrated  by  con- 
trasting the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hume  :  the  text 
wa?  Job  Tixi.  22—20.'" 
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al  bold  animation,  "  Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead, 
every  a^*  thinks  he  may  kick  at  him." 

A  monu'nenl  for  hitn,  in  Westminster- Abbey,  was  re- 
solved upon  soon  after  his  death,  and  was  supported  by  a 
most  respectable  contribution  ;  but  the  Dean  and  Cha[)- 
ter  of  St.  Paul's  having  coine  to  a  resolution  of  admit- 
ing  monuments  there,  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent 
plan,  that  Cathedral  was  afterwards  tixed  on,  as  a  place 
in  which  a  cenotaph  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  : 
and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  of  Lichfield,  a 
smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.'  To  compose  his  epi- 
taph could  not  but  excite  the  warmest  competition  of 
genius.a     If  laudari  a  laudato  viro   be  praise    which  is 

1  [This  monumeut  has  been  since  erected.  It  consists  of 
a  Medallion,  with  a  tablet  beneath,  ou  which  is  this  itiscrin- 
t  ion : 

*' The  filcnds  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

A  native  of  Lichfield, 

Erected  this    Monument, 

As  a  tribute  of  respect 

To  the  memory  of  a  man  of  extensive  loarniug:, 

A   distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sinctre  Christian. 

lie  died  Dec.  13,  1784,  aged  75.'"     M.j 

2  The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,    on    being  reqne^led    to    uader- 
take  it,  thus  expressed  himself  iu  a  letter  to  Williaiu  Seward 
Esq. 

"  I  leave  this  mighty  task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler 
■writer.  The  variety  and  splendour  of  Johnson's  attainments, 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  his  private  virtues,  and  his  lit- 
erary publication?,  fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  1 
reflect  upon  the  confined  and  difficult  s()ecies  of  composition,  in 
which  alone  they  can  be  expressed,  with  propriety,  upon  his 
monument." 

But  1  understand  that  this  great  scholar,  and  warm  admirer 
of  Johnson,  has  yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  and  executed 
(he  very  difficult  undertaking. 

[Dr.  Johnson's  Monument,  consisting  of  a  Colossal  Figure 
leaning  against  a  column  (but  not  very  strongly  resembli'ig 
him),  has  since  the  death  of  our  author  been  placed  in  St.  P.ul's 
Cathedral,  having  been  first  opened  to  publick  view,  Feb.  23, 
1796.  The  Epitaph  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is 
as  follows : 
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highly  estiinahie,  1  shoiihl  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to 
oruit  the  tullowiog  sepulchral  verses  on  the  author  of 
Ttii:  English  JJictionary,  wrilteu  by  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Henry  Flood  :i 

"  r<o  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  JoHNSOA-'s  memory,  or  inscribe  bis  grave  ; 
Hi^  native  language  claims  this  mournful  space, 
To  pay  the  immortality  be  gave." 


SAMVELI  •  lOHNSON 
GRAMMATICO  •  ET     CRITICO 
SCRIPTORVM  •  ANGLICORVM  •  LITTERATE-  PE- 
RI TO 
POETAE  •  LVMINIBVS  •  SENTENTIARVM 
ET  •  PONDERIBVS  •  VERBORVM  •  ADMIRABILI 

MAGISTRO  •  VIRTVTIS  •  GRAVISSIMO 
HOMINI  •  OPTIMO    ET  •  SINGVLARIS  •  EXEMPLI 

QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  Lxxv  •  MENS  •  iT.  •  DIEB  •  xiiil. 
DECESSIT  •  IDIB-  DLCE.MBR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  •  cb  •  locc  • 

LXIXIIlI 

SEPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  SANCT  •  FETR  •  WESTMONASTE- 

RIENS. 

^siil  •  KAL  •  lANVAR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  •  do  •  Idcc  •  lxxxv 

AMICI  •  FT  •  SODALES  •  LITTEKARII 

PECVMA  •  CONLATA 

H  -M  •  FACIVND  .  CVRAVER. 

On  a  scroll  in  his  hand  are  the  following  words  : 

ENMAKATEXZinONfiNANTASlOZElHAMOlBH 
On  one  side  of  the  monuo.ent — Facifbat  Joawkes  Bacok. 
ScvLPToR,  Ann.  Christ,  m.dcc.lxxxxv. 

The  subscription  for  this  monument,  which  cost  eleven  hun- 
dred guineas,  was  begun  by  the  Literary  Clcb,  and  com- 
pleted by  the  aid  of  h)r.   Johnson's  other  friends  and  admirers. 

M.] 

1  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Malone 
■by  whom  these  lines  were  obligingly  communicated,  requests 
nie  to  add  the  following   remark  : 

''  In  justice  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  himself  wanting,  and 
highly  meriting,  an  epitaph  from  hig  couatry,  to  vhicb  his  traju- 
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The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  trust,  been 
so  developed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that,  they 
who  have  honoured  it  vvith  a  perusal  may  be  consider- 
ed as  well  acquainted  with  him.  As,  however,  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  should  collect  into  one  view  the 
capital  and  distinguishing  features  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part  of 
my  biographical  undertaking,'  luwever  difficult  it  may 
be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my  readers  will  do  better 
for  themselves. 

His  tigure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his  coun- 
tenance of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue ;  >et  his  ap- 
pearance was  rendered  strange  and  somewhat  uncouth, 
by  convulsive  cramps,  by  the  scars  of  that  distemper 
which  it  was  once  imagined  the  loyal  toucli  could 
cure,  and  by  a  slovenly  mode  of  dress.  lie  had  the 
use  only  of  one  eye  ;  yet  so  much  does  mind  govern 
and  even  supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  vis- 
ual perceptions,  as  far  a?  they  extended,  were  uncom- 
monly (jnicli  and  accurate.  So  morbid  was  his  temper- 
ament, that  he  never  knew  the  natural  joy  of  a  free 

Cendant  talt-nts  did  the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portaut  s>?r\ice  ;  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  lines  were 
by  no  means  intended  as  a  regular  monumental  in  criptiou  for 
Dr.  Johnson.  Hr.d  he  undertaken  to  write  an  appropriated 
and  discriminative  epitaph  for  that  excellent  and  extraordinary 
man,  those  who  knrw  Mr.  Flood's  vigour  of  mind  will  have  no 
doubt  tt.at  he  would  nave  produced  one  worthy  of  his  illustri- 
ous subject.  But  the  fact  was  merely  thi. :  In  Dec.  1798,  al- 
ter a  large  subscription  had  been  made  for  Dr.  Johnson's  mon- 
ument, to  which  Mr.  Flood  liberidly  contrihuttd,  Mr.  Malone 
happened  to  c  dl  on  him  at  his  house,  in  Berners-strect,  and 
the  conversation  turning  on  the  proposed  monument,  Mr.  Ma 
lone  maintained  th  -.t  the  epitaph,  by  whomsoever  it  should  be 
writt.  n,  ought  to  be  in  Latin.  Mr.  Flood  thought  differently. 
The  next  morning,  in  the  postcript  to  a  note  on  another  sub- 
ject, h<;  mentioned  that  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  subjoined  the  lines  above  giv- 
en." 

1  As  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  give  a  different  character  of 
my  illustrious  friend  now,  from  what  I  foriupriy  gave,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sketch  of  him  in  luy  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides'"  is  here  adopted. 
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and  vigorous  use  of  his  limbs:  wheo  he  walked,  it  was 
like  the  struggling  gait  of  one  in  fetters;  when  he  rode, 
he  had  no  command  or  direction  of  his  horse,  but  was 
carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  That  with  his  constitution 
and  habits  of  life  he  srhould  h;tve  lived  seventy  live 
years,  is  a  proof  that  an  inherent  vivida  vis  is  a  pow- 
erful preservative  of  the  human  Irame, 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory  quali- 
ties :  and  these  will   ever  shew  themselves  in  strange 
succession,    where    a  consistency,    in    appearance    at 
least,  if  not  reality,  has  not  been  attained  by  long  hab- 
its of  philosophical  discipline,     in  proportion  to  the  na- 
tive vigour  of  the    mind,  the    contradictory  qualities 
will  be  the  more  prominent,  and  more  difficult  to  be  ad 
justed;  and,    therelbre,   we    are  not  to  wonder,    that 
Johnson  exhibited  an  eminent  example  of  this   remark 
■which  1  have  made  upon  human   nature.     At  different 
times,  he  seemed  a   different  man,  in   some  respects; 
not,    however,   hi  any   great  or  essential  article,  upon 
which  he  had  lully  employed  his  mind,  and  settled  cer- 
tain principles  of  duty,  but  only  in  his  manners,  and  in 
the  display  of  argument  and  fancy  in  his  talk.     He  was 
prone  to    super^^tilion,  but    not    to  credulity.     Though 
his  imagination    might    incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  u.ysterious,  his  vigorous  reason  ex- 
amined the  evidence  with  jealousy.     He  was  a  sincere 
and  zealous   Christian,  of  high  Church-of-England  and 
monarchial  principles, which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer 
to  be  questioned;  and  had,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period, 
narrowed  his  mind  somewhat  too  much,  both  as  to  reli- 
gion and  politicks      His  being  impressed  with  the  dan- 
ger of  extreme  latitude  in  either,  though  he  was  of  a 
very  independent  spirit,  occasioned  his  appearing  some- 
^vhat  unfavourable  to  the  prevalence  of  that  noble  free- 
dom of  sentiment  which  is  the  best  possession  of  man. 
Nor   can   it    be    denied,  that  he  had  many  prejudices ; 
which,  however,    frequently   suggested    many    of  his 
pointed  sayings,  that  rather  shew  a  playfulness  of  fan- 
cy than  any  settled  malignity.     He   was  steady  and  in- 
flexible in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion   and 
morality  ;  both  from  a  regard  for  the  order  of  societj,. 
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and  from  a  veneration  tor  the  Great  Source  of  all  or- 
der;  correct,  nay  stern  in  his  taste;  hard  to  f)lease, 
and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and  irritable  in  his 
temper,  but  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart, 
which  shewed  itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal  charity, 
as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  allow,  but  in  a  thous- 
and instances  of  active  benevolence.  He  was  afflicted 
with  a  bodily  disease,  which  made  him  ol'ten  restless 
and  fretful;  and  with  a  constitutional  melancholy,  the 
clouds  of  which  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy, 
and  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  think- 
ing :  we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  sallies 
of  impatience  and  pas«ion  at  any  time  ;  especially  when 
provoked  by  obtrusive  ignorance,  or  presuming  pet- 
ulance ;  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  uitcr- 
ing  hasty  and  satirical  sallies  even  against  his  best 
Iriends.  And,  surely,  when  it  is  considered,  that, 
"  amidst  sickness  and  sorrow,"  he  exerted  his  faculties 
in  so  many  works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  par 
ticularly  that  he  achieved  the  great  and  admirable 
Dictionary  of  our  language,  we  must  be  astonished  at 
his  resolution.  The  solemn  text,  ''of  him  to  whom 
much  is  given,  much  is  expected,"  seems  to  have  been 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  and  to 
have  made  him  dissatisfied  with  his  labours  and  acts  of 
goodness,  however  comparatively  great ;  so  that  the 
unavoidable  consciousness  of  his  superiority  was,  in 
that  respect,  a  cause  of  disquiet.  He  sufiered  so  much 
from  this, and  from  the  gloom  which  perpetually  haunted 
him,  and  made  solitude  frightful,  that  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  "If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he  was  of  all 
men  most  miserable."  He  loved  praise,  when  it  was 
brought  to  him  ;  but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it.     He 


1  In  the  Olla  Podrida,  a  collection  of  Essays  published  at 
Oxford,  there  is  an  adrairable  paper  upon  the  character  of  John- 
son, written  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Home.  Xht-  las-t  excellent 
Bi'hop  of  Norwich.  The  following  passage  is  eminently  hap- 
py :  "  To  reject  wisdom,  because  the  person  wlio  commuui- 
catt"  it  is  uncouth,  and  his  manners  an  int  logant  ; — what  is  it, 
but  to  throw  away  a  pine  apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason  tht 
roughness  of  its  coat?" 
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was  somewhat  susceptible  of  (lattery.  As  lie  was  gen- 
eral and  uiicouiiiicd  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  master  of"  any  one  particular  science  ;  but  he 
had  accumulated  a  vast  and  various  collection  of  lt;irn- 
ingand  knowledge,  which  was  so  arranged  in  his.  mind, 
as  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth.  But  his 
superiority  over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in 
what  may  be  called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  artof  u?ing 
his  mind;  a  certain  ontinual  power  of  seizing  the  use- 
ful substance  ofall  that  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner;  so  that  knowledge,  which 
we  often  see  to  be  no  better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull 
understanding,  was,  in  him,  true,  evident,  and  actual 
wisdom.  His  moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for  they 
are  drawn  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human 
nature.  His  maxims  carry  conviction  ;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  basis  of  com-non  sense,  and  a  very  at- 
tentive and  minute  survey  of  real  lite.  His  mind  was 
so  full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually 
a  poet;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  however  rich  his 
pjose  is  in  this  respect,  his  poetical  pieces,  in  general, 
have  not  much  of  that  splendour,  but  are  rather  distin- 
guished by  strong  sentiment,  and  acute  observation, 
convened  in  harmonious  and  energetick  verse,  particu- 
larly in  l)eroick  couplets.  Tliough  usually  grave, 
and  even  awful  in  hi^  deportment,  he  possessed  uncom- 
mon and  peculiar  powers  of  wit  and  humour  ;  he  fre- 
quently indulged  himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry;  and 
the  heartiest  merriment  was  often  enjoyed  in  his  co.ii- 
pany  ;  with  this  great  advantage,  that  it  was  entirely 
free  from  any  poi'^onons  tincfure  of  vice  or  impiety,  it 
was  salutary  to  those  who  shared  in  it.  He  had  ac-. 
customed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his  common  con- 
versation,' that  he  at  all  times   expressed  his  thoughts 


J  Though  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnson  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  age,  parts  of  hi- character  are  admirably  expressed  by 
Clarendon,  in  f3i-awing  that  of  Lord  Falkland,  whom  the  Koble 
and  masterly  historian  describes  at  his  seat  near  Oxford : — 
"  Such  an  immensene>s  of  wil,  such  a  solidity  of  judgement,  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  mos^t  lopiral  ratiocination. — His 
.acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  the  most  polite  and  accurate 
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with  2:reat  force,  nnil  an  elegant  choice  of  language, 
the  effect  ot  u  hich  was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice 
and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance.  In  him  were  united 
a  mo«t  lo.fical  head  with  a  most  fertile  imagination, 
which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  aigu- 
ing  :  for  he  could  reason  close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best 
for  the  moment.  Exulting  in  his  intellectual  strength 
and  dexterity,  he  couid,  when  he  pleased,  be  the  great- 
men,  so  that  his  house  was  an  University  ia  less  volume, whUher 
they  CcHue,  Ait  io  irjuch  for  rppose  as  study.  Hud  to  exaoiine 
and  r-fi  .e  ;h"se  erosicr  ■  ropo^ition?,  which  laziness  and  caa^ent 
made  cmreiit  m  cooversatiou." 

Bay  e's  account  of  .Venule  may  also  be  quoted  as  exceeding- 
y  applicable  to  the  great  subject  of  this  work. — ''  His  illustri- 
ous frieu;!£  erected  a  very  glori'iu?  monument  fo  him  in  ttie  col- 
lection entitled  J^Ienagiana.  Those  wlio  jud^e  of  thinj-s  arisjht, 
■will  confess  that  this  collection  is  v<  ry  pr'^per  t>  shew  ihe  ex- 
tent of  genius  and  lenrnin.;  which  was  the  chaiacter  ot  Vien- 
a?e.  And  I  may  be:  bnld  to  «a>,  that  'he  excellent  icork.f  xchich 
he  published  trill  not  distin^'uish  kin  from  nlher  learned  vitri  so 
advantageously  as  this.  To  publish  b:>  ksof  §r'  at  learning;  to 
make  Greek  and  Latin  verses  exceedini;ly  well  tunic',  is  not  a 
common  talent,  I  own  ;  neither  is  it  extremely  rare.  It  i-  in- 
comparablv  more  difficult  to  find  men  «  ho  can  furnish  discourse 
about  an  infmiti-  nuaiber  of  things,  and  who  can  diversify  them 
an  hu;idred  ways.  How  many  authors  are  there,  who  aj'e  ad- 
mir'-d  for  th»-ir  woiks,  on  account  of  the  vast  learninic  that  is 
displ.iyed  in  tlie.-n,  who  are  not  able  to  su-tain  a  conversation. 
Those  who  know  Mennge  only  by  his  books,  iniuht  think  he  re- 
sembled those  learned  men  :  but  if  you  shew  the-  Mea'Agiaka, 
you  diitingiiish  him  from  them,  and  make  him  known  by  a  talent 
which  is  given  to  ven  frw  learned  men.  fhere  it  appears  that 
he  wa?  a  man  who  »poke  off-hand  a  thousand  good  things.  His 
memory  fxtmded  to  what  was  anriei:t  and  modern;  to 
the  court  aud  to  the  city;  to  tiic  dead  and  to  the  living  lan- 
guages ;  to  things  serious  and  things  jocose  ;  in  a  word,  to  a 
thousand  sorts  of  subjects.  That  which  aj>p' ared  a  trifle  to 
some  readers  of  the  Menagiana,  who  did  uot  consider  circum- 
5t:inces,  caused  .idniiration  in  other  readers,  who  minded  Ihe  dif- 
ference between  what  a  man  speaks  without  prep-iration,  and 
that  which  he  prepares  for  the  press.  And,  ttieretore,  we  can- 
not sufficiently  commf^nd  the  care  which  bi*^  iliu=irious  friends 
took  to  erect  a  monument  so  capable  of  giviuj;  him  innnortal 
glory.  They  were  not  obliged  to  rectify  what  they  had  beard 
him  say  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  had  not  been  faithful  historians 
of  his  conversation." 
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est  sophist  .that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  ol  declama- 
tion ;  and,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight 
in  shewing  his  power?,  he  wonld  often  maintain  the 
wrong  side  with  t(|iial  warmth  and  ingenuity  ;  so  that, 
wiien  tiierc  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions  could  sel- 
dom be  gathered  from  his  talk;  though  when  he  Wtts 
in  company  with  a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a 
subject  with  genuine  fairness  ;  but  he  was  too  consci- 
entious to  make  errour  permanent  and  pernicious,  by 
deliberately  writing  it;  and,  in  all  his  numerous  works, 
he  earnestly  inculcated  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  truth  ;  his  piety  being  constant,  and  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samukj,  Johnson,  a  man  whose  talents,  ac- 
quirements, and  virtues,  were  so  extraordinary, that  the 
more  his  character  is  considered,  the  more  he  will  be 
regarded  by  the  present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  ad- 
miration and  reverence. 
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letter  from  Johnson  to,  iv.  236. 

Btauclerk,  Topham,  Esq.  i.  171  ;  iv.  228. 

his  violent  altercation  with  Johnson,  iv.  192. 

■ his  death,  iv.  228. 

Beauty,  manly,  described  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  iv.  311. 
Beauties  of  Johnson,  i.  148  ;  v.  32. 
Bedlam,  iii.  84  ;  v.  81. 
Beggars,  iv.  206. 

'  Beggars'  Opera,'  iii.  77,  78;  iv.  139. 
Belchier,  Surgeon,  iii.  217. 
Bellamy,  Mrs.  her  letter  to  Johnson,  v.  112,  n. 
Belsliam,  Mr.  his  '  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,*  i.  284. 
Bentham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  iii.  148. 
Bentley,  Dr.  verges  by,  iv.  265,  n. 
Bereoger,  Richard,  Esq.  iv.  325. 
Beresford,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  v.  151. 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  ii.  05,  194  ;  iv.  268. 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  memoirs,  iv.  110. 

Beville,  Kev.  Mr.  his  ingenious  delence  of  Hammond,  iv.  302,  n. 
Bewley,  hisenthusiastick  veneration  for  Johnson,  v.  17. 
Bible,  the,  should  be  read  with  the  comments  by  Lowth,  Pat- 
rick, and  Hammond,  iii.  217. 
'  Bibliolheca  Harleiana,''  i.  101. 
Bichnel,  Mr.  i.  224. 
Bickerstatf,  Mr.  Isaac,  ii.  153. 
•  Eiddulph,  Miss  Sidney,'  tho  Novel,  i.  284. 
'■  Biographia  Brilannica,'*  iv.  14. 
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Biography,  remarks  on,  i.  19  ;  iii.  149,  312. 
Birch,  Rev.  Or.  Thomas   i.  108  ;   n.  127. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  157,  202. 

his  letter  to  Johnson  on  his  Dictionary,  i.  202. 

Birds,  their  misjration,  ii.  294. 

Bishops,  iv.  313,  314.     See  Chrgy. 

Blackfriars  Bridije,  i.  255,  n. 

Black-letter  book.',  Iheir  value,  ii.  184. 

Blacklock's  poetrj,  ii.  61. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  assisted  in  his  '  Creation,' ii.  172. 

Johson's  Life  of.  iv.  292. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  iv.  192. 

Blackwell,  Anthony,  i.  45. 

Biagden,  )3r.  iv.  271. 

Blair,  Rtv.  Dr.  Hugh,  his  Sermons,  iii.  254  ;  iv.  12,  44,  154. 

his  account  of '  Pope's  Essay  on  .Man,'  iv.  207. 

Rev.  Robert,  author  of,  "  The  Grave,"  iii.  210,  n. 

Robert,  Esq.  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  iii.  210,  n. 

Blake,  Admiral,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  96. 

Blaney,  Elizabeth,  i.  12. 

Blank  verse,  ii.  187  ;  iv.  84,  137,  281,  299, 

Blenheim  Park,  iii.  151. 

Blue-stocking  Club,  iv.  340. 

Boerhaave  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  91. 

Boctius  magln  Philosojphus  quarn  Christianas,  ii.  190. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  first  Viscount,  his  works,  i.  186. 

Bolton,  Mr.  Birmingham,  iii,  159. 

Bonartntura,  ii.  88. 

Books  and  booksellers,  iii.  132. 

Boothby,  Miss  Hill,  some  account  of,  iv.  395,  n. 

Johnson's  letter  to,  iv.  295,  n. 

Boscawen,  Hon.  Mrs.  iv.  147. 

Boscovitch,  Pare,  iii.  113. 

Bosville,  Godfrey,  Esq.  iv.  171,  242. 

Mrs.  ii.  227. 

BoswELL,  (the  Author  of  this  work). 

introduced  to  Johnson,  i.  281,  and  ii.  2,  3,5. 

his  '  Account  of  Corsica,'  ii.  95,  106,  136,  144,  n. 

elected  of  the  Literary  Club,  ii,  285, 

hi?  '  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,'  v.  127, 

his  Letter  on  Fox's  India  Bill,  v  129, 

Johnson's  argument  in  favour  of  his  trying  his  fortune 

in  London,  v.  208. 
Johnson's  excellent  letter  to  him  on  his  succeeding 

to  his  estate,  v,  37.. 
Johnson's  other  letters  to  him,  ii.  66,  89,  104,  135, 

145,  174,  202,  207,  255,  257;  307, 308,  309, 31 1,  314,  315, 

317;  iii.  1,3,4,5,9,  12,  13,15,17,20,22,33,87,88,90, 
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;n,  94,  115,  117,  120,  121,  125,  127,  128,  130,208,244, 
5245,  250,  252,  260,  262,  265,  278,  279,  283,  288,  289, 
290,294:  iv.  43,  47,  48,  102,  174,  179,  183,  197,  201, 
203,  218,  224,  237,  246,  309  ;  v.  19,  31,  34,  36,  37,  39, 
100.  118,  128,  129,  131,  133,  134. 

letter-  to  Jol)nson  from  him,  ii.  106,  136,  202,  206, 

256,  312,  313  ;  iii.  8,  9,  16,  19,  20,32,  93,  113,  128,  244, 
246,  248,  250,  261,  263,  265,  279,  284,  288,  289,  292  ;  iv. 
42,  45,  48,  5-2,  54,  55,  101,  182,  197,  202.  216,  219,  221. 
235. 

Mrs.  ii.314,  317  ;  iv.  53,  225. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  iii.  243,  287  ;   v  39  ;  her 


an-wer,  v.  40. 

Ur.  his  character  of  Johnson,  iii.  179. 

Thomas  David,  Esq.  iv.  235. 

James,  E^q.  (the  author's  second  son"),  iii.  182. 

Veronica,  (the  author's  eldest  daughter),  iii.  ^6'2. 

FJouctiier,  Governour,  iv.  3'<!3. 

liOufHer?,  Mad.  de,  iii.  113. 

'  Boulter's  Monument,'  a  poem,  i.  227. 

Braithwaite,  Daniel,  Esq.  r.  147. 

Bribery,  iii.  56. 

Brocklesby,  Dr.  his  kind  attention  to  Johnson,  v.  103,  134,135, 

197,  210. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  v.  210. 

Broflie,  Captain,  i.  288. 

Brown,  Mr.  Thoma=,  Johnson's  English  teacher,  i.  16. 

I5a."\c  Hawkins,  Esq.  iii.  56. 

Dr.  John,  ii.  193. 

Rev.  Mr.  Robert  of  Utrecht,  bis  confutation  of  Hume, 

iv.  112. 

(capability),  iv.  206. 

Browne,  i\s  Thomas,  Johnson's  life  of,  i.  153  ;  his  style  how  far 

imitated  by  Johnson,  i.  153. 
Brute*:,  tlie  hardships   suffered   by   them   recompensed  by  the 

care  of  man,  iii.  213. 

not  endued  with  reason,  ii.  294. 

Brydone's  Tour,  iv.  169. 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  anecdote  of,  ii.  233. 
Buchanan,  ii.  55,  161  ;  v.  63. 
Buckingham,  Catherine,  Duchess  of,  iv.  70. 
Budsell,  Eustace,  iii.  209. 
Buffon,  remark  on,  iii.  242. 
Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  ii.  284. 
Burial  Service,  v.  85. 

Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmund,  anecdotes  of,  and  remarks  on,  ii, 
99,  193;  iii.  150,243  ;  v.  145. 

his  Bon-mols,  iv.  140. 

his  universal  knowledgej  iv.  268  ;  v.  145. 
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Burke,  the  Author  introducert  to  him,  ii.  285. 

his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  censured  by  Johnson. 

iv.  24. 

hi.i  '  Essay  on  t'le  Sublime,''  &c.  ii.  158. 

his '  Letter  on  the  AflFairs  of  America,'  iv.  24. 

■ Richard. jun.  Esq,  v.  90,  227. 

Burman,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  101. 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  ii.  264. 

his  Life  of  Rochester,  iv.  29. 

Burney  Dr.  v.  218. 

Johnson's  letters  to  liim,  i.  204,  231,  234;   ii.  87  ;  v. 

218. 

his  aneedotos  of  Johnson,  v.  17. 


Mrs.  V.  81. 

Miss,  and  her  works,  v.  93,  144. 

Burrowes,  Rev.  Robert,  remarks  and  imitations  by,  v.  246. 
Burton's  books,  v.  126. 

'  Anatomy  of  Melancholv,'  ii.  185. 

Books,  V.  126. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  i.  272:  iii.  67.  68,  69,  169  ;  v.  1. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  274,  277. 

Butler,  Dr.  iii    174;  iv.  3. 
Byng,  Admiral,  ii.  191. 

his  epitaph,  i.  224. 

Hon.  John,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Maloue,  v.  276. 


Callimachus,  iv.  248. 

Cambridge,  Richard  Owen,  Esq.  iii.  74;  iv.  79  ;  v.  69, 

University,  Johnson's  visit  to,  ii.  78. 

Camden,  Charles,  first  Lord,  iv.  130. 
Cameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  i.  95. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Archibald,  v.  154. 

Dr.  John,  ii.  22,  130,  266;   iv.  74. 

his  'Political  Surrey,'  iii.  149. 

^ Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.  58.  64. 

Mungo,  iv  26. 

Canus  Melchior,  iii.  99. 

Capel's  Shakspeare,  iv,  250. 

Cardan,  his  method  of  composing  his  mind,  iv.  16. 

Careless,  Mrs.  Johnson's  love  of,  iii.  160. 

'  Careless  Husband,'  comedy  of,  i,  119. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  iv.  344  ;  v.  115. 

Carte,  Thomas,  the  historian,  i.  16. 

Carter,  Mrs   Elizabeth,  i.  77,  90  ;  iv,  8  ;  v.  144. 

Carthusians,  iii.  140. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  iv.  161. 

Catholicks.     See  Religion. 
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Cator,  John,  Esq.  Johnson's  character  of  him,  and  his  fine  seat, 

V.  178. 
Cattle  Fxtraordinary,  iii.  308. 

Cave,  Mr.  Edward,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  177  ;  iv.  137. 
Johnson's  letters  to  him,  i.  50,  63,  75,  76—90,  103, 104, 

112. 
Chamberlayne,  Rev.  Mr.  v.  155. 
Chambers,  Catherine,  i.  300  ;  ii.  125. 
Ephraim,  his  proposal  for  his  Dictionary,  (probably 

for  the  second  edition  of  il).  and  Sir  W.  Temple's  writings 

contributed  to  form  Johnson's  st^le,  i.  151,  296. 

Sir  Robert,  ii  304. 

Johnson's  letu-rs  to  him,  i.  191. 

Sir  William,  v.  64. — '  Heroick  Epistle'  to  him  ap- 
proved by  Johnson,  iv.  344. 

Chamier,  Antony,  Esq.  iii.  279. 

Chapoue,  Mrs.  i.  138. 

Johnson's  letter  to,  V.  116. 

Charade,  Johnson's  on  Ur.  Bernard,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
v.  69. 

Charlemont,  James,  first  Earl  of,  iv.  317. 

Charles  j-  »•  265;  iii.  80.  )  j^^nson's  opinion  of. 

Charles  II.  ui.  57.  ) 

Charles  V.  his  celebration  of  his  funeral  obEequies  in  his  life- 
time, iv.  76. 

Chastity.     See  Marriage. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  v.  180. 

Chattcrton's  Poems,  iii.  212. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  i.  126,  178, 185,  186, 298  ;  ii.  263  ;  iv.  165  ; 
V.  192. 

his  Letters,  i.  185;  iii.  48. 

might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book,  iii. 

214. 


Johnson's  severe  letter  to  him,  i.  181. 

Cheyne's  'English  Malady,' iii-  194. 

Cheyrvel,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  159. 

Children,  i.  22  ;  ii.  166  ;  iii.  287,  n.    See  Education. 

Cholmondeley,  Hon.  Mrs.  iv.  137. 

George  James,  Esq.  v.  203. 

Christian,  Rev.  Mr.  his  solution  of  a  strange  fact  at  St.  Kilda, 

ii.   131. 
Christian  religion,  evidences  of,  ii.  7,  31,  43  ;  iv.  26,  134. 
Churchill's  poetry,  ii.  14,  23. 
Churton,   Rev.    Mr.   Ralph,   his   excellent  remarks,  v.  85,  n. 

165. 
Chvmistry,  v.  106. 
Cibber,  Colley,  ii.  10,  159  ;  iii.  56,  231. 

Theophilus,  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poels,'  iii.   197,  198,  »i. 

ClarcadoD,  Lord,  conlinsation  of  bis  '  History,'  iii.  131. 
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Clarendon,  Lord,  his  style,  iv.  85. 

conjnicnriafion  of,  i.212. 

Claref,  its  inefficacy  a«  winf,  iv.  151,  190. 
Clarke,  Richard,  Esq.  v.  127. 

Dr.  his  works,  v.  274. 

'  Cleone,'  Dodsley's,  i.  233  ;  iv.  262. 

*  Cleonice,'  HooJe's,  iii.  14. 

Clergy,  the,ii.  187,  230;  iii.  297;  iv.  125,  133,  313. 

Clergyman,  advice  to  a  young  one,  iv.  238. 

Clerk,  Sir  P.  J.  iv.  318. 

Climate,  contributes  little  to  happiness,  ii.  248. 

Clive,  Lord,  iv.  165. 

Mrs.  the  actress,  iv.  252. 

Club,  Essex-head,  v.  123. 

Eumelian,  v.  255. 

Literary.  See  L. 

Coachmaker's  hall  Debating  Society,  iv.  329. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  iv.  216. 

Cocklane-ghost,  ii.  14;  iv.  93. 

ColchesttT,  ii.  62. 

Collections  iu  writing,  their  use,  ii.  158. 

College  tutor,  an  old  one's  advice  to  one  of  his  pupils  relative 

to  composition,  ii.  283. 
Collins,  the  poet,  i.  193,  280,298.  299. 
Colman,  George,  Esq.  iii.  40;  iv.  254. 

his  '  Letters  from  Lexiphanes,'  r.  248. 

Combabus,  iv.  69,  v. 

Condescension,  iii.  178  ;  iv.  249. 

Confession,  auricular,  ii.  170;  iii.  220. 

Conge  dV/^r^,  v.  185. 

Congreve,  his  works,  ii.  155,  162;  iv.  25. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  294. 

Rev.  Mr.  i.  17;  iii.  160. 

'  Connoisseur,'  the,  ii.  24. 

O'Connor,  Charles,  E^q.  his '  Account  of  Ireland,'  i.  229. 

Johnson's  If  ttcr  to,  iii.  269. 

Const,  Francis,  Esq.  iii.  185.71. 

Controversial  writings,  iii.  181. 

Convents,  iii.  140. 

Conversation,  iii.  73,  216  ;  iv.  23,  153  ;  v.  4C,  62,   105. 

solid,  disagreeable  to  men  of  moderate  cafaiiiy, 

because  thej  are  left  out  of  company  by  it,  iii.  217. 
Converts,  ii.  170. 
Cook,  Captain,  iii.  179. 
Cooper,  John  Gilbert,  Esq.  iv.  249. 
Convocation,  the,  of  the  clergy ,^ii.  60. 
Coriat,  Tom,  ii.  232. 

Cork  and  Orrery,  John,  Earl  of,  U.  191  j  iv.  21,  70,  78,  133. 
Corn-laws  of  Ireland,  ii.  193. 
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Corsicau  language,  ii.  155. 
Cotterell,  Misses,!.  169. 

Country  geDtlemeii  should  visit  London  with  their  wives  to  ac- 
quire topicks  of  conversation,  iv.  18. 
Country  life,  iv.  81. 

Courtships  of  great  men,  how  far  allowable,  ii.  94. 
Courtenay,  John,  Esq.  his  poem  on  Johnson's  character,  i.  154. 

225,296;  ii.  310, 
Coreley,  Sir  Rogtr  ()e,  iii.  80 
Cowley,  Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  278. 
tile  edition  of  his  select  works  by  Bishop  Hurd,  iii. 

19(3. 
Coxeter,  Thomas,  Esq.  his  great  collection  of  English  poetry, 

iii.  314. 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Shields  and  Gibber,  com 

piled  from  his  manuscript,  iii.  314,  n. 
^'rabbe.  Rev.  Mr.  his  '  Village,'  v.  53. 
Cradock,  Joseph,  Esq.  iii.  203. 

Craven,  La'ly,  (now  Margravine  of  Anspach),  iii.  190. 
Croft,  Rev.  Herbert,  v.   164. 

his  *  Life  of  Young,  iv.  297. 

Cromwell,  the  Usurper,  Johnson's  design  of  writing  his  Life,  v, 

104. 
Crosbie,  Sir  Andrew,  iii.  85. 
Crouch,  Mrs.  v.  95. 
Crousaz,  i.  89. 

Cruikshank,  Mr.  Johnson's  letters  to,  v.  108,  224. 
CuUen,  Dr.v.  132. 
Cumberland,  Richard,  Esq.  iii.  207. 
Curates,   the  question  of  raising  their  salaries    discussed,  iii. 

297. 

D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  his  'Memoirs,'  ii.  262. 

^— — Sir  David.     See  Haiks,     or<l. 

Dazel,  Mr.     Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  v.  246. 
Dartineuf,  iii.  149. 

Davies,  Mr.  Thomas,  character  and  anecdotes  of  ii.    1,  2;  iv. 
57,77,  253  ;  v.  99. 

Johnson's  kind  letters  to,  v.  99,  225. 

his  '  Memoirs  of  Garrick,'  iv.  236. 

Dawk  ins, Esq.  the  traveller,  v.  8. 

Deane's  '  Future  Life  of    Brutus,' ii.  132. 

Death,  reflections  on,  i.    248  ;  ii.  171,  186  ;  iii.  311  ;  iv.    131  ; 

v.  146.     See  Johnson. 
Debts,  contracting  them,  the  sourse  of  much  evil  and  calamity, 

V.  31,  37. 
Dedications,  Prefaces,  Introductions,  &c.  by  Johnson,  and  re- 
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marks  on,  i.  90,  96,  98,  120, 256,  260,  302  }  ii.  61,  89, 257  : 

iii.  15,  270;  V.  279. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  iv.  93. 
Delany's  'Observation?  on  Swift,'  iv.  78. 
JJempster,  George,  Esq.  ii.  36  ;   iii.  27. 
Dennis,  John,  his  critical  works  worth  collectinf^,  iii.  204. 
Derby,  some  particulars  relating  to,  iv.   1,  3. 
Derrick,  Samuel,  Esq.  ii.  4,  51,  52  ;  v.  68. 
DcEomoulins,  Mrs.  i,  32,  164  ;  iv.  5G. 
Devaynes,  John,  Esq.  v.  143. 
Devil,  the  first  Whig,  iv.  143. 

his  influence   upon  the  souls  of  men,  v.  157. 

Devousliire,  Duke  of,  ir  24  ;  v,  214. 

Duchess  of,  v.  214. 

Diamond,  Mr.  i.  168. 

Dibden,  Mr.  ii.  175. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  letters  of,  iii,  258  ;  v.  '.30. 

Johnson's  praise  of  his    liberality  as  a   ScotchmaD,   iii. 

286. 
Dictionary  of  the  English    Language,   Johnson's  i.  125 — 9  ;  ii. 

58,  216. 

first  published,  i.  209. 

epitome  of,  i.  220. 

' Garrick's  epigram  oD, 

i.  215. 

ry's  praise  of,  iii.  272. 
Dilly,  Messrs.  iii.  226,267  ;  v.  I. 

— ; Johnson's  letters  to,  iii.  284  ;  i^.  201  ;  v.  125. 

Diomed,  his  father's  neble  exhortation  to  him   in  the  Iliad,  ii. 

192. 
'  Distressed  Mother,'  Johnson's  epilogue  to,  i.  26,  v. 
Dixie,  Sir  Walstan,  Bart.  i.  45,  288. 
Dodd,  Rev.  Dr.  iii.  299,  300,  301  ;  iv.  6. 

Johnson's  assistance  to  him,  iii.  298,  &c. 

Johnson's  opinion  concerning  him,  v.  80. 

Johnson's  letters  to  him,  iii.  303,  306. 

Dodington,  George  Bubb,  Esq.  (afterwards  Lord  Melcombe)  iv. 

298. 
Dodsley,  Robert,  i.  78  ;  iii.  149  ;  iv.  262. 
Dogs,  do  not  compare,  iv.  27.' 
Dominicetti's  baths,  ii.  164. 
Dossie,  Mr.  iv.  255. 
Douglas,  Rev.  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  i.  159  ;  it.  14,  33  ;  v. 

146. 
Douglas,  cause,  ii.  146. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis.  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  96. 
Draughts,  game  of,  i.  225. 
Dreams,  iv.  250. 
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*  Drelinconrt  on  Death,'  ii.  222. 

Drummond,  Mr.    William,  Johnson's  letters   to,  ii.  Ill,   n4 
115.  ' 

Dr.  iii.  246  ;  ir.  191. 


Drnnkenncss.     See  JVine 

Dryden,  Johnson's  Life  of,  iii.  231  ;  i%-.  162, 

compared  with  Pope,  ii.  155  ;  iv.  284. 

has  sometimes  a  profundity  which  Pope  could  never 

reach,  ii.  155. 

his  style  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  other«,  iv 

105. 

his  description    of   life,  v.  169. 

his  character  at  Will's  Coffee-house,  iii.  232. 

his  lines  on  royal  patronage,  ii.  272. 

his  Proljgues.  iii.  45. 

puzzled  himself  about  predestination  iv.  162. 

Duellinc:,  ii.  235 ;  v.  83,  84,  n. 

Du  Halde's  '  Account  of  China,'  ii.  133. 

Dunbar,  Dr.  iv.  238. 

Dunciad,  Pope's,  written  primarily  for  fame,  iii.  53. 

Duncombe,  William,  Esq.  iv.  133. 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  iv.  46. 

Dunning  Mr.  his  high  compliment  to  Johnson,  iv.  71. 

DurjiMajor-General   Alexander,  i.  242. 

Dyer's  '  Fleece,'  iii.  153. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  Esq.  ii.  100,  n. ;  iv.  254. 

E. 

Easter  ii.  78;  iii.  192. 

Economy,  v,  40. 

Edinburgh,   Royal  Society    Transactions,  absurd  criticism  on 

Johnson  in,  iv.  267,  n. 
r.ducation,  i.  55;   ii.  48,  60,  ;  iii.  114,  143,   ;  iv.  9,  170. 

Johnfon  of  opinion   that  we  ought  not  to   re^ne  too 

much  in  the  education  of  our  children    i. .  9. 
Edwards,  Thomas,  Esq.  his  'Canons  of  Criticism,'  i.  183. 

Rev.  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  iv.  178. 

Mr.  (Johnson's  fellow  collegian),  anecdote  of    iv 

123—127,325.  ' 

— of  New  England,  iv.  1 14. 

Eglintoune,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  ii.  142;  iv.  26. 
Egotism,  iv.  1 1. 
Eld,  Mr.  iv.  143. 

Elibank,  Patrick,  Lord,  iii.  192;   iv.  254. 
Eliot,  Edward,  of  Port  Eliot  (first  Lord),  iv.  3I6  ;  v.  193. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England  rate  of  her  learning,  iv   "56 
Ellis,  Mr.  John,  iii.  189.' 

Elphinstone,  Mr.  James,  his  edition  of  '  The  Rambler,'  i.  144 
157. 
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Elphiostonc,  Johnson's  letters  to,  144 — 147. 

Elwal   the  enthusiast,  ii.  222. 

Emigration,  iv.  63. 

Eminett,  Mrs.  the  actress,  iii.  164. 

Rnglish  Poets,  the  selection  of  them  for  the  general  and  collec-- 

ted  edition   of  their  works,  made  by  the  bookseller*,  and 

not  by  Johnson,  iv.  181. 
Entails,  iii.  119. 

Johnson's  letters  on,  iii.  120,  121,  125,   127. 

Envy,  iv.  96. 

Epilogue  to  '  The  Distressed  Mother,'  i.  26. 

Episcopacy,  iv.  183.     See  Bishops. 

Epitaphs,  Essay  on,  i.  97,  238. 

Erasmus,  Johnson's  opinion  of  his  '  Ciceronianus,'  v.  210. 

— —  a  passage  of  his  applicable  to  Johnson,  v.  162,  n. 

Erskine,  Hon.  Thomas,  ii.  233. 

— Hon.  Andrew,  both  a  good  poet  and  a  good  critick,  iii. 

308. 
Essex-Head  Club.     See  Club. 
'  Eugenic,'  a  poem,  ii.  286. 
Eumelian  Club.     See  Club. 
European  Magazine,  i.  263. 
Excise,  Johnson's  definition  of,  i.  212,  n. 
Execution  of  criminals,  v.  65. 
Exhibition  of  paintings,  i.  265. 

F. 

Fable,  sketch  of  one  by  Johnson,  ii.  279. 

Falconer,  Rev,  Mr.  a  Scotch  nonjuricg  bishop,  iv.  182. 

'False  Alarm.'     See  Jo/i7(*on'*  Political  PamphUls. 

'Falkland's  Islands,'  ii.  197. 

Fame,  ii.  48  ;  iv.  91. 

Families,  old,  respect  due  to  them,  ii.  214. 

Farmer,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  177  ;  iv.  230,  305. 

Farquhar,  in   Johnson's  opinion,  a  poet  of  considerable  merit, 

iv.  252. 
Fasting,  its  eifects  on  one  of  the  fathers,  iii.  141. 
Females,  succession  of.     See  Entails  ;  Feudal  Syttem- 
Ferguson,  Sir  Adam,  ii.  227. 

the  astronomer,  ii.  164. 

Feudal  Sy.'tem,  ii.  234  ;  iii.  286.     See  Entail. 

Fiction,  real  and  original,  a  very   small   quantity  of  it  in  the 

world,  v.  104. 
Fielding,  compared  with  Richardson,  ii.  129. 

■ —  his  works,  ii.  231. 

Fingal.     See  Ossian. 
Fttzherbert,  Mr.  iii.  230,  307  - 
Fitzosborne's  Letters,  v.  142,  n. 
Flatman's  Poems,  iii.  196. 
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riect-strcet,  ii.  50;  iii.  55  ;iv.  122.     See  London. 

Meming,  Sir  Michael  le,  ii.  56. 

Flexnian,  Mr.  index-maker,  v.  187. 

Flint,  Bet,  iv.  335. 

Rood,  Hisht  Hon.  Henry,  his  bequett  to  Dublin  UniTersity,  1 

229,  300. 

.  his  epitaph  on  Johnson,  v.  288. 

Floycr,  -ir  John,  i,  16. 

author  of  an  excellent  book  on  the  asthma,  v.  210. 

Fluyder,  Rev.  Mr.  iii.  147. 

Foote,   Si^niuel,  anecdotes  and   character  of,  ii.  161.  162;   iii. 

230,  253  ;  v.  145. 

Fop,  a  clerical  one,  only  half  a  beau,  iv.  314. 

Foppery,  never  cured,  ii.  191. 

Forbes,  Sir  William,  iii.  205 

Ford,  the  Rev.  Cornelius,  i.  20,  288;  iv.  163. 

Fordyce,  Dr.  Jame?:,  ii.  5  ;  v.  271. 

Forrester,  Col.  iii.  190. 

Foster's '  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,'  iv.   19. 

Fortune-hunters,  ii.  194. 

Forster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Milton's  grand-dauehter),  i,  150. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  iv.  80,  92  ;  v.  160. 

France,  Johnson's  visit  to,  iii.  95. 

his  Journal  there,  iii.  97. 

the  reason   assigned  why   he  did  not  print  an  account 

of  his  travels  there,  iii.  94. 

his  opinion  of  that  country,  iii.  95. 

Francis',  Horace,  iv.  169. 

Franklin,  Rt  v.  Ur.  his  'translation  of  Lucian's  Demonas,'  and 
Dedication  to  Johnson,  iv.  274. 

Benjamin,  his  definition  of  man,  i  v.  74 

French,  Mrs.  iv.  206. 

French  writers,  superficial,  and  why,  ii.  188  ;  iv.  166  ;  v.   106. 

language,  Johnson's  knowledge  of,  ii,  153. 

Frenchmen,  use  big  words,  fnr  little  matters,  ii.  188. 

their  literature,  ii.  188. 

a  gross  ill-bred  people,  iv.  166  ;  v.  106. 

Frederick,  III    Johnson's  Life  of,   i.  219. 

Friends  and  friendship,  i.  182,214  ;  ii.  221  ;   iii.  299. 

-i whetht-r  1her»r  are    any  pr.'per  grounds  tor  supposinj; 

that    ihfy  »hall  know  one  another  in  a  future  state. 

ii.  221,  222. 
Friendship,  an  Ode,  i.  106. 

departed,  i.  214  ;  iii.  290. 

Fullartop.  Colonel,  K.  i69. 

Fijiurc  'tate  of  man,  ii.  221  ;  iv.  36. 

— dillerent  degree  of  happiness  in  heaven,  ii.  94. 
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c. 

Gaming,  ii.  232;  iii.  191. 
'GanganeDis'  Letters,' iv.   110. 
Gardinf;r,  i.  168  ;  v.   115. 

Garrick,  David,  Ksq.  anecdotes  of,  i.  55 — 60,  134  ;  ii.  3,  J,  7^, 
151,153,  154,  155,  275  ;  iii.  46,  169,200,23*;  iv'. 
86,  89,  131,  194. 

his  Shakspeare  Jubilee,  iii.  169. 

Johnson's   opinion  of  him,  ii.  159  ;  iii.  201,  231  ;  iv. 

89,    131,  194. 

his  death,  iv.  182. 

Peter,  Esq.  ii.  82 ;  iii.  33,  161,  163. 

Mrs.  iv.  329. 

Ga&trel,  iii.  168. 

Gaubius,   Professor  at  T-eyden,  his  criterion  of  madness,  i.  33. 

General  VV'arrauts,  ii.  146. 

Gay,  the  Oiphens  of  highwaymen,  iii.  77. 

Gentilhommt  tsl  loujourt genhUiomme  ;  ii.  83. 

Gentility  ii.  82;  iii.  57. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  i.  68,  iv.  135. 

George  I.  (King),  iii.  58.       . 

. II.  i.  96,  97  ;    iii.  58. 

III.  his  accession  and  character,  i.  256,   264,  272;  ii. 

123;  iv.  232. 

111.  Johnson's  interview  with,  ii,  119. 

Ghosts  i.  248  ;  ii.  13,  234,  238  ;  iv.  62,  118. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Fsq.  ii.  142,  n.  ;  iii.  63,  77  ;  iv.  79,  311. 

his  imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  v.  250. 

Gibbons,  Pr.  v.  9. 

Gillespie,  Dr.  consulted  on  Dr.  Johnson's  case,  v.  130. 

Johnson's  praise  of  his  opinion,  v.  131. 

G^sborne,  Dr.  his  anecfiote  of  Mr.  Fi  zherbert,  iii.  307. 
Glow-worm,  Johnson's  fable  of,  ii.  279. 

hi»  Latin  poem  on,  ii.  279, 

Gluttony,  ii.  62. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Oliver,  character  of  ii.  17.  &c, 

. anecdotes  ofii    15,  17,  21,  22,  27,  97,  124, 154,237, 

248.  260,  265,  266,  268,  273,  278,  299,  302  ;  iv. 
76,  80,81,  139,  269. 
treated  by  Charles  the  first,  Lord  Camden,  as  an  or- 
dinary man,  iv.  131. 

his  deati,  iii.  7. 

Johnson's  epitaph  on  him,  iii.  241. 

Johnson's  opinion  of  him  and  his  works,  ii.  15,  225. 

241,  266,278.   282,  283;    iii.  71,  202,  241  ;  iv 
7,  78,  80,  96,  2G4,  269. 
Good-breeding,  perfect — in  what  it  consists,  ii.  163. 
Good  Friday,  ii.  74  ;  iii.  66,  186. 
fiordon,  Lord  G,eorge,  iv.  229. 
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Gowcr,  Earl,  his  letter  to  Swift,  in  favour  of  Johjisou,  i.  84. 
Graham,  Lord,  ir.  191. 

Mi?!,  (now  lady  Dashwood),  iv.  212. 

Cirrains;er,  Dr.  hi?  'Sugar  Cane,'  ii.  73  ;  iii.  154. 

his 'Ode  on  Solitude,'  iv.  33. 

Grammar  school,  Johnson's  plan  of,  i.  57. 

Granger,  Rev.  ^Ir.  his  '  Biographical  History,  iii.  249. 

Granville,  John  Catcret,  Earl,  iii.  180. 

Graltan,  Henry,  Esq.  his  oratory  censured,  v.  181. 

Grav's  poelry,  ii.  11  ;  iii.  47,  53,  198,  203  ;  iv.  256. 

Dr.  iii.  108,  n. 

Greek,  Johnson's  knowledge  of,  v.  245. 

Green,  Mr.  llichurd,  of  Lichfield,  his  museum,  iii.  164. 

letter  from  Johnson  to  him,  v.  253. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  ii.  55. 

Greenville,  Right  Hon.  George,  ii.  198. 

Gre\ille,  Futhe,  Esq.  Iiis  '  Maxims,'  v.  170. 

Grierson,  Mr.  ii.  180. 

De  Groot,  a  descendant  of  Grotius,  iii.  282. 

Grotiug,  iii.  282. 

Grove,  Rev.  Mr.  iii.  199;  iv.  273. 

Guardian  to  children,  instructions  relative  to  the  appointment 

of,  iv.  20'). 
Outhrie,  William,  Esq.  i.  71  ;  ii.  131. 
Gwyn,  Mr.  the  architect,  iii.   143. 

II. 

Habeas  Corpus,  ii.  147. 

Habits,  early,  not  conquerable  without     unremitting  exertions, 

iii.  77. 
Hackman,  Rev.  Mr.  iv.  192. 

Hailes,  Lord,  his  and  Johnson's  opinion  of  each  other,  ii.  35, 
48,  254  ;  iii.  89. 

his  'Annals  of  'Scotland,'  iii.  4,  5,21,  52,  88,  89,    121, 

217,  278;  iv.  209;  v.  179. 

his  opinion  on  entails,  iii.  114. 

Hale,  Lord,  Chief  Justice,  anecdote  of,  v.  176. 
Haies,  venerable  John,  his  work",  v.  179. 
Hall,  General,  iv.  173. 

Mrs.  iv.  327. 

Hamilton,  Right  Hon.  William  Gerard,  ii.  81  ;  v.  114. 

— — his  kindness  to  Johnson,  v.  114. 

Johnsi.i's  U.tters  to,  v.  114,  2'Z2 

Hamillon's  Poems,  iii.  308. 

Hammond,  James,  au'hor  of  the  '  Elegies,'  iv.  259. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  i.  223;  ii,  186. 

Happ  riess,  ii.  93,  94,  221  ;  iii.  214.    Sec  Life. 

may  be  obtained,  if  we  apply  our  hearts  to  piety,  i, 

139. 
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Happines?,  the, reasonable  hope  of  futurity,  the  only  b?.si»  of 

solid  happiness,  iv.  175. 
Harleian  Miscellany,  i.   120. 
Harrington,  Dr.  his  '  J^ugm  jintiqucR,  v.  58. 

Caroline,  count*  ss  of,  iii.  299. 

Harris,  James,  Esq.  of  Salisbury,  ii.  274;  iv.  73. 

his  high  praise  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  iii.  273. 

Thomas,  Esq.  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  iii. 

271. 
Uarte's  '  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,'  ii.  184  ;  iv.  316  ;  t. 

193. 
Hiirwood,  Rev.  Dr,  iii.  202. 
llastie.     See  Schoolmaster. 
Hastings,  Warren,  Esq.  character  of,  iv.  303. 

his  letter  to  the  author,  iv.  303. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  iv.  305,  307,  308. 

Hawkesbury,  Lord,  Johnson's  ktters  to,  iii.  304. 

his  Lordship's  high  opinion  of  Johnson,  iii.  305". 

Hawkesworth,  Dr.  i.  174. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  i.  130. 

remarks  on  his  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  2,3,  139. 

contralicted  and  corrected,  i.  92,  110,  112, 139,  142- 

162,  205,  n.  ;   ii.  72  ;  v.  229,  230. 

Rev.  Thomas,  Pot  try  Professor  at  Oxford,  iv.  86- 

Mr.  Johnson's  first  instructor  in  Latin,  i.  17, 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  iv.  264. 

Heard,  the  word  how  to  be  pronounced,  iv.  33. 

Heberden,  Dr.  v.  97,  210,  211. 

Hebrides,  Johnson's  visit  io,  ii.  47,  312  ;  iii.  2T. 

Johnson's  tour  to  them,  iii.  27, 

the  pleasanlest  journey  he  ever  made,  iii,  251. 

Johnson's  '  Account  of  his  Journey,'  iii.  15,  27,   40, 

75,  296. 
commended  by  every  body   on  various  grounds.  Hi. 

296 
Hector,  Mr.  Edmund,  i.  19,  45  ;  iii.  157,  159,  160  ;  v.  234. 

Johnson's  letters  (o,  v.  29,  30,  236. 

Verses  on  a  i^prig  of  Myrtle,  v/rilten  by   Johnson  for 

him,  i,  52 

Heely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ii.  114  ;  v.  230, 
Hell,  paved  with  good  intentiotis,  iii.  72, 
Helmet,  hung  out  formerly,  as  a  sign  of  hospitality,  iv.  98. 
Henderson,  i\Ir.  John,  the  actor,  v.  154. 

Henry,  the  historian,  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  his- 
tory of  manners,  iv.  150. 
'' Htrniippus  Redivivus,  Campbell's,  ii.  22. 
•■Heroick  Epistle, 'v.    179. 
Hervey,  Hon,  Henry,    i.  62;  ii,  117. 
Hon.  Thomas,  ii.  118. 
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HickT,  Mr.  the  painter,  iii.  56. 

Highwaymeo,    the  question  of  shootinj;  them    discussed,    iv. 

70. 
Higher  classes,    more  virtue  found  among  them  than  in  inferi- 

our  stations,  iv.  167. 
Hill,  .\aron,  Esq.  his  account  of  '  Irene,'  i.    135. 

Dr.  .lohn,  his  werk=.  ii.  122. 

History  and  Historians,  ii.  29  ;  iii.  77. 

of  Manchester,  by  VN'hitaker,  for  the  most  p.irt  a  dream, 

iv.  150      See  Henry. 

of  the  [louse  of  Yvcry  praised,  v.  72. 

Hogarth,  i.  96. 

H  'lyd;ys,  iii.  158. 

none  observed  in  Jrcotland,  iii.  159. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  Esq.  iv.  331. 

Home,  Mr   John,  his  Parody  on  Derrick,  ii.  152. 

his  proposed  History  of  the  rising  in  1745,  v. 

3.  71. 

Homer,  Johnson's  translations  from,  i.  24. 

critiques  on,  iv.  30. 

Hoole,  John,  bis  '  Tasso,'  i.  200. 

his  '  Ariosto,'  iv.  306. 

his  '  Cieonice,'  iii.  14. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  iii.  14,  217. 

curious  anecdote  of,  v.  64. 

—  his  attention  to  Johnson,  v.  267,  273. 


the  Rev.  Mr,  v.  270. 

Hope,  life  insHp|)ortable  without,  iv.  83. 

Hope,  Dr.  v.  132. 

Horace,  Johnson's  translations  from  i.  22.  23. 

his  Odes  cannot  be  perfectly  translated,  iv.  169. — The 

translation  by  Dr.  Francis  commended,  ibid. 

Home,  Rev.  Dr.  iii.  14U. 

Home  Tooke,  Mr.  John,  iv.  168. 

Hospitality,  iv.  250. 

ill  London,  ii.  271. 

Houghton  Gallery,  V.  194. 

House  of  Commons,  iv.  57. 

how  a  counsel  should  address  that  assem- 
bly, iv.  57. 

Peers  iv.  160. 

Howar<t,  General  Sir  George,  iii.  84. 

the  Hon.  Edward,  a  celebrated  couplet  of  his  mis- 
quoted, ii.  173. 
Hudibras,  iii.  80,  203. 
Huggias    Mr.  \\.  251. 
Hume,  David,  Esq.  his  style  French,  ii.  44. 

his  scepticism,  ii.  43,  93,  171  ;  iii.  310;  v.  68. 

his  life.  iii.  276. 
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his  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  ii.  171. 


Hiimphrty,  OzIhs,  Esq.  v.  137,  138. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Johnson's  ?-choolm;;£tcr, i.  18. 

Mi?s,  v.61,7/. 

Iliird,  L)r.  (Bishop  of  Worcester),  iii.  196  ;  iv.  ."^9  v.  65. 
}Iusscy,  Rev.  Mr.  John,  iv.  180. 

Kev.  Dr.  Thoma?,  v.  271. 

Hutton,  .Mr.  v. '271. 

{Iutt(m''s  '  History  cf  Derby,'  iv.  5,  n. 
Hypochondria,!.  32. 

I  k  J. 
Jackson,  Henry  (one  of  Johnson'?  early  frienjU),  iii.  290. 
Jacohiic,  Johnston'?  ingenious  defence  of  that  character,  ii.  5'> 
Jackson,  Mr.  Johnson's  schoolfellow,  iii.  16-2. 
Jauies  II.  hi?  chcraoti  r,  iii.  57. 
James,  Dr.  bis  '  Medicinal  Dictiomry,'  i.  107  ;  iii.  191. 

Dr.  Iii!-  dealh,iii.  175. 

•Idler.' Johnson'-,  i.  236. 

JenvEP,  Soainf,  his  •  Origin  of  Evil,'  i.  224. 

his  >•  Evidei>ce  of  tie  ("hristian  Religion,'  iv.  112. 

Incidil  tn  Scyllam,  &c.  trained  to  its  source,  v.  60,  n. 
In  lia,  the  governniLnt  of,  v.  86. 
Inlidel,  an  odious  character,  iv.  213. 
Infideiiiy,  ii.   152;  iii,  71. 

conjuiial,  iv.  21 1. 

Inquisition,  ii.  61. 

Intellectual,  pre-eminence,  the  highest  snperiority,  ii.  188. 

nature  abhors-  a  vacuum,  ii.  202. 

men  do  not  like  othess,  beco.iie  narrow  in  a  narrow 

place,  IV.  75. 
Johnson,  Michael  (Dr.  Johnson's  father),  i.  10,  et  3i.q. 

bis  death,  i.  42. 

Surah,   (Dr.  Johnson's  mother),  Johnson's  letters  to 

i.  243—245,  286. 

her  df:ath,  i.  243. 

Nathaniel  (i^r  Jul.nson's  brother),  i.  10,286. 

Dr.  Samuei,,  his  birth,  i.  10. 

touched  byQuetn  Auu  for  the  evil,  i.  16,  238. 

goes  to  sf'.hool  iit  Lichiield,  i.  16 — at  Stourbridge,  i.  21. 

enters  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxon,  i.  29. — Leases  it, 

i.  42. 

becomes  usher  of  Market  Bosworth  acbool,  i.  4C. 

removes  to  Birmingham,  i.  46. 

marries  31rs.  Porter,  i.  54. 

opens  an  academy  at  £dial,  i.  55. 

■ goes  to  London  with  Garrick,  i.  59. 

a  writer  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  i,  68,  &c. 


JoHSSoN,  endf-avonrs  to  obtain  the  degree^  of  A,  M.  to  get  a 
school,  i.  84. 

■ —  his  distressed  circumstanct  s,  and  filial  piety,  i.  108. 

{■■'fcs  his  Miff,  i.  162. 

liis  extreme  grief  Ibr  her  loss,  i.  163. 

composes  her  funfral  sermon,  i.  166. 

visit*  Oxford,  i.  187  ;  and  again,  iii.  144. 

obtains  his  degree  of  A.M.  from  that  University,  i.  19S. 

liis  letters  on  that  occurrence,  i.  197,  &c. — The  diploic 

ma,  i.  199, 

declines  taking  holy  orders,  i.  228. 

loses  his  mother,  i.  243. 

obtains  a  peusion  of  300/.  per  ann.  i.  272. 

visits  Cambridge,  ii.  78. 

cre.itcd  LL.  C  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ii.  79. 

' by  Oxford  University,  iii.  49,  50,  51. 

52. 

his  interview  with  the  King,  ii.  118. 

appointed  Protessor  of  Ancient  Littrature  in  the  Roy- 
al Acade:ny,  ii.  142. 

endeavours  to  get  into  Parliament,  ii.  199. 

visits  to  the  Hebrides.     See  Hcbridts. 

Wales,  iii.  10. 

I'r.tnre,  iii.  91. 


hi=  account  of  it,  iii.  97,  110. 

his  various  places  of  resid'-u>;e,  iv.  210. 

liis  loai;  and  gradual  decline,  v.  96. 

his  various  disorders,  v.  108,  125,  135. 

medical  opinions  on  his  case,  v.  108, 131. 

his  proi-osed  tour  to  Italy  tor  his  health,  v.  108, 195. 

progress  of  his  dissolution,  v.  239,  to  the  end. 

his  will  and  codicil,  v.   262,264 — Remarks  on  thero, 

v.  264. 

his  burning  his  ?.I3S.  v.  266. 

las  MS.  account  of  his  own  iife,  v.  275. 

his  death,  v.  275. 

his  funeral,  v.  278. 

■  his  monuments  and  epitaphs,  v.  279 — 282. 

His  character  and  Manners. 
JoHKSo:^,  his  peculiariti.  s  of  person  and  manners,  i.  15,54    9a 

94,  95 ;  ii.  75.  >       ^ 

hi-  att^-ntion  to  small  thing?,  v.  67. 

tiis  candour,  v.  107. 

increased  as  he  advanced  in  life  t.  108. 

not  a  complainer,  iv.  346  ;  v.  50,  243,  n. ;— seldom 

courted  others,  iv.  133. 


not  prone  to  inveigh  against  his  own  times,  ir.  59  ;  V 

243. 
a  great  obferver  of  characters,  iii.  18Q. 


JOS  »f»DEX. 

JoHNSov,  never  courted  the  great,  iv.  346. 

never  i;ot  entirely  rid  ot  liis  provincial  pronunciation. 

ii.  219. 
by  what  means  he  attained  his  extraordinary  accura- 
cy and  flow  of  l.tnguagn,  i.  i5l. 

—  his  visit  to  his  native  town,  where  he  finds  things  al- 

tere.l,  i.  270. 

hi?-  library,  ii.  37  ;  v.  265. 

his  love  for  the  acquaintance  of  young  persons,  ii.  44. 

his  ob-ervance  of  c«"rtain  days,  ii.  74. 

his  custom  of  talking  to  himself,  ii,  75. 

his  watch-inscription,  ii.  135. 

his  amusements  in  his  solitary  hours,  it.  204. 

his  company  sought  by  few  of  the  great,  iv.  347. 

gcDeral  trait's  of  his  character  and   mode  of  living,  i. 

32,  33,  56,  62  ;  ii.  37,  44,  62,  63,  182  ;  iii,  24,  72. 
189,238,281;   iv.  310,342;  v.  184,  187. 

his  course  of  study  desultory  and  irregular,  ii.  37. 

his  instructions  for  study,  iv.  30. 

his  early  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  ii.  55. 

his  manner  of  composing  hi?  poetical  works,  ii.  98. 

bis  '  Rambler,'  iii.  206. 


his  censure  of  one  of  his  '  Ramblers,'  iv.  250. 

.  at  a  late  period  of  life  could  have  made  his  '  Ramblers' 

better,  v.  175. 

his  manner  of  composing  his  other  works,  iii.  223,  n. 

never  looked  at  his  '  Rasselas'   since  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, V.  1. 

wrote  six  sheets  of  translation  from  the  French  in  one 

day,  v.  9. 

wrote  a  hundred  lines  of  the  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wish- 
es' in  a  day,  ii.  98. 

wrote  seventy  lines  of  the  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes* 

in  a  day,  without  putting  one  of  them  on  paper,  till 
all  was  finished,  i.  131. 

wrote  three  columns  of  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,' 

containing  Parliamentary  Debates,  in  an  hour,  y. 
269. 

wrote  iorty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of  the 

'  Life  of  Savage'  at  a  sitting,  i.  113. 

his  style  formed  on  Sir  William  Temple's,  a  paper  of 

Ephraim  Chambers  respecting  the  second  edition  of 
bis  Dictionary,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  i.  151  ;  ir. 
85,  n. 

his  own  remarks  on,  and  masterly  vindication  of  his 

style,  iv    13. 

his  extraordinary  memory,  i.  13,  19, 

retained  in  it  verses  of  obscure  authors,  ii.  196,  «.• 

his  superlative  power  of  wit,  ii.  279. 
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loHvso.v,  his  dexterity  in  retort,  v-  62. 

his  convcr3..tion  emineutly  diatinguislied  by  fecundity 

of  fancy,  and  choice  of  lanicuaE;' ,'v,  136;  v.  105. 

nothing  of  the  old  man  in  it,  iv.  152  ;  v.  61. 

his  earlv.  Ion;;,  habitual,  and  -yjteniatick  piety,  i.  14, 

36,  177  ;  i'i.  80,  244,  300  ;  lii.  71,  247,  254,  255  ; 
iv.  77,  275  ;   v.  257. 

his  indi-peiidcncc,  ii.  28. 

his  superstition,  ii.  75;  v.  285. 

hi?  awful  fear  of  death,  ii.  171,172;  iii.  24,311,  314  ; 

V.  146,  254. 

— —  his  general  tenderness  of  nature,  humanity,  and  affa- 
bility, i.  164,  195;  ii.  47,  79,  173;  iii.  44,  163,, 
239;  V.  183. 

his  \'arm  and  sometimes  violent  manner,  i.  102  ;  ii.  60, 

172,  186,  200;  iii.  240  ;  iv.  113, 153. 

his  placability,  v.  100. 

his  charity,  iii.  86  ;  v.  15. 

— • his  occasional  jocularity,  i.  136,  205  ;  ii.  98  ;  iii.  236 — 

237. 

his  invariable  regard  to  truth,  iii.  140  ;  iv.  184. 

■ his  love  of  little  children,  v.  70. 

■ his  kindness  to  his  servants,  v.  70. 

his  fondness  for  animals  which  he  had  taken  under 

his  protection,  v.  71. 

— ^- his  bow  to  an  archbishop,  v.  71. 

— — —  his  laugh,  iii.  86. 

his  engaging  to  write  the  history  of  the  author's  fami- 
ly, V.  72. 

his  respect  to  birth  and  family,  i.  95,  107;  ii.  193  ; 

iv.  167. 


his  love  of  good  eating,  ii.  62,  64  ;  iii.  229 ;  v.   152, 

191. 
hh  polihcal  character  and  opinions,  ii.  28,  32,    138, 

181  ;  iii.  312. 

his  pamphlets,  ii.  175,  197,  209  ;  iii.  38. 

For  hi^  other  work*  see  their  different  titles. 
his  general  character  summed  up  by  the  author,  y. 

279. 

cat.ilogue  of  his  works,  i.  xxv. 

catalogue  of  works  proposed  to  be  executed  by  bim, 

V.  240,  241,  242. 
stories  lo  his  pr^juoice  refuted,  iv.  31 ;  v.  33.     S«e 

Haxckins  and  Pwzsi. 

various  portraits  of  him,  v.  279,  280,  n. 

Johntoniana,  the  collection  so  called,  iii.  137;  iv.  142. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  ii.  189,  is.  194. 

Jorflen,Mr.  i.  2y,  30. 

Journal,  or  diary  of  life,  its  utility,  ii.  35,367  j  iv.  11 ;  v.  55. 
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Ireland,  and  the  Irish,  i.  2^29  ;  ii.  300. 

Irishmen  mix  better  with  English  than  the  Scots  do,  ii.  287. 

Iri«h  clergy,  consider. itije  scholars  among  them,  ii.  194. 

their  di'reirard  of  quantity,  ii.  154. 

•  Irene,'  Johnson's  tra-edv  of,  i.  59,  63,  65,  66,  67, 100,  101 

acted,  i.  134—135. 

Islam,  a  description  of,  iv.  25. 
Judg;e.s  iii.  58. 

Junius,  ii.  198;  iv.  186;  v.  170. 

Juries,  iii.  185,  n, 

Justitia,  hulk, an  inadequate  punishment,  iv.  94. 

K. 
K  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  words  publick,  musick,  critick, 

&c.  iv.  272, 
Karnes,  Lfrd,  ii.  4. 

h's '  Elements  of  Critici=m,'  ii.  4. 

his  'Sketch  of  the  History  of  Man,'  iv.  155,  166. 

Kelly.  Hugh,  Johnson's  prologue  to  his  'Word  to  the  Wise,'  iii. 

241. 
Kemble,  J.  P.  Esq.  v.  111. 
Kempis,  Thomas  a,  iv,  59  ;  v.  147. 
Ken,  Bishop,  iv.  9. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  Dr.  his  '  Astronomical  Chronology,'  i.  266. 

M.  D.,  a  singular  tragedy  by,  iv,  69. 

Kennicot,  Mrs.  v.    155. 

• — ' Rev.  Dr.  ii.  190. 

Kenrch,  Dr.  ii,  86,  138, 

Killaloe,  Bishop  of.     See  Barnard. 

Killingley,  Mrs.  her  curious  address  to  the  author,  iv.  41. 

Kinilness,  actual,  always,  in  our  power,  thouch  fondness  not,  v. 

37, 
King,  Rev,  Dr.  of  SI.  Mary's  Hall,  i.  197,  200. 

(dissenting  minister),  iv.  112. 

King  C  harles  I.  II.  James  II.  George  I.  II.  III.,  and  William  lU, 

See  their  respective  initial?. 
Kings,  their  situation,  ii,  41,  120. 
Kippis,  Dr.  iv,  14,  n, 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  anecdote   of,  iv.  68. 
Knowledge,  ii.  210  ;   iii.  70,  202  ;  v.  88. 

the  d<  sire  of,  natural  to  man,  ii.  53. 

howe\er  minute  or   cor)siderable,  of  some    value, 

iii.  70,  202. 
Knowles,  Mrs.  iv.  108,  111,  117,  119. 
Knox,  the  travell-  r,  iii.  28. 

Rev.  Vicesimui,  v,  252.- 

his  imitatioQ  of  Johnson's  style,  v.  251. 


h. 
Landlords,  and  tenants,  ii.  16G  ;  iv.  78  ;  v.  45. 
Langton,  Beimel,  Esq.  i.  170,  102,  n.  228,  240;  iii.  6,  73,  86, 
iv.  262;  v.  148,  149,  n. 

JohiisoD''9  high  praise  of  his  moral  character,  iv.  2. 

Jo  ■.nson"'s  letters  to,  i.  205, 232,  259  ;  ii.  99,  100,  126, 

204,  208  ;  iii.  281  ;  iv.  176  :  v.  14,  27,  109. 
his  '  Jorn-ouiana,'  iv.  173,  247. 

Mis?  Jane,  JohusoQ''s  letter  to,  v.  141. 

Perejjrine,  Esq.  accunt  of  his  aduiirdble  and  genteel 

ecoii   mv,  ii.  101,  102. 
Languai^es,  ii.  217,  2"l9  ;   v.  80. 
Lansdowu,  Marquis  of,  v.  67. 
La'.in,  Joh'ison's  accur.ife  knowledge  of,  iii.  113. 

poetry,  modern,  iii.  81. 

La   I  rob*-,  Rev.  Mr.  v.  270. 

Lauder,  William,  his  forgery  against  Milton,  i.  159. 

Laughter,  the  various  modts  of.  i'ldicate  what  kind  of  company 

the  laiiijher  haskt-pt,  ii.  47. 
Laughers,  the,  'he  use  of  sometimes  livin;^  with  them,  v.  61. 
Ijbw,  Johnson's  intention  ol  studying,  i.  85, 
hi-  ins'rucior,  Mr.   Ballow,    author  of  the 'Treatise    on 

Equity,'  iii.  190. 
hi?  opli.ion  as  to  the  study  and  practice  of,  ii.  94,  127  ;  iii. 

137;   iv.  18. 
— : —  nrgumenis  on  several  cases,  viz. 

on  schoolma'^ters  and  their  duty,  ii.  218,  239,  240. 

vicious  intromissin'i.  ii.  251. 

rights  of  law-patrons,  ii.  288. 

■  Dr.  Memis'  case,  iii.  257. 

Stirling  Corporation's  case,  iii.  83. 

entails,  iii.  135. 

liberty  of  the  pulpit,  iii.  218. 

■  registra'ion  of  deeds,  iv.  312. 

c^-e  of  the  procurators  of  Edinburgh,  v.  12. 

Law,  Archdeacon  (now  Bishop  of  Elphin),  iv.  220. 
Law's  '  Serious  Call,'  i.  35  ;  ii.  186  ;  v.  I54,n. 
Lawrence,  Dr.  i.  44  ;  v.  26. 

letters  to,  iii.  22;  iv.  223  ;  t.  26. 

Lea,  kev.  Samuel,  i.  21. 

Learning,  ii.  243  ;  iv.  257. 

Lectures,  their  inutility,  iv.  326. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Esq.  iii.  229. 

Leeds  Duke  of,  iv.  257. 

Leiand,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  80. 

Lennox,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  i.  267  ;  iii.  15  ;  v.  144 

Lesley,  Charles,  V.  154,  n. 

Jjcverian  Museum,  v.  194. 
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Levrt,  Mr.  Robert,  i.  ICC  :  iii.  7,  91,  550. 

JohiiBon's  letters  to,  iii.  91,  250, 

his  death,  v.  20. 

Johnson's  elfcgiack  verses  on  him,  v.  20. 

Lewis, the  Rev.  Iraricis,  i.  156. 

Uavid,  his  lines  to  Po^ie,  v.  171. 

Lexiphtues,  ii.  126- 

letter  from,  v.  248. 

Libels  on  the  Dead,  and  tiit  general  doctrine  of,  iii.  184.    Sec 
Topham^s  case. 

Lihel  Bill,  <he  late,  superfluous,  iii.  185. 

Liberty,  political  ami  private,  ii.  138. 

subordintifion  and  oider  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 

true  libertv,  iv.  167. 

iind  nee  ssity  of  the  will,  ii.  153,  169  ;  iv.  306  ;  v.  190. 

Lichfield,  remarks  on,  i.  270;  iii.  164,  165,  166. 

John.-on's  last  vis^it  to,  v.  20u. 

Life,  reflections  on,  ii    i07;   iii.  25  I  ;   v.  37, 

should   be   tlirown  into  n    method,  that  every  hour  may 

bring  employment,  iii.  251  ;  v.  37. 

Line,  the  improper  use  of  that  »'.ord,  iv.  33. 

Literary  Club,  ii.  71  ;  .ii.  40,  273;  iv.  105  ;  v.  61. 

Johnson'?  high  opinion  of  it,  v.  53. 

Literary  frauds,  i.  261.  262. 

property,  ii.  38,  303  ;  iii.  60 

■ luen,  the  written  accounts  of  their  lives  may  be  made 

as  entertainin;^  iis  those  of  any  other  class,  iv.  332. 
Literature,  pt;.te  of,  i.  218. 
'  Lives  «f  the  Entclish  Poets,'  Johnson's,  iii.  266,  &c. 

published,  iv.  181,  274. 

critiqi.e   on,  and  account  of,  iv. 

278. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  (the  Quaker),  iii.  157. 
Lobo's  Abyssinia,  i.  47  ;  iii.   179. 
Lock,  William,  Yl^*].  (of  Norbury  Park),  iv.  282. 
Locke,  his  plan  of  Education  imperfect,  iv.  170. 
Lockman.  .Mr.  John,  iv.  251. 
Loft,  Capel,  Esq.  v.  147. 
Lombe's  silk  mill,  at  Derby,  iv.  5. 
London,  its  immensity,  ii.  26,  184;  iii.  69,  iv.  2. 

its   superiority  over   the  country,  iL  148;  iii.  171 ;  iv. 

16. 

Johnson's  and  the  author's  love  of,  i.  228  ;   ii.  50  ;   iii. 

2,177;  iv.  18,  187. 

' art  of  living,  i.  62. 

Johnson's  poem  of,  i,  7.3,  79,  81. 

Chroincle,  i.  227  ;  ii.  167. 

hcas,  Dudley,  K«q.     See  J\'orlh. 
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Longley,  Mr.  of  Rochester,  iv.  253. 

Lort,  Rev.  Dr.  v.  158, n. 

Loudoun,  Countess  of,  iv.   177. 

Lovat,  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  and  epigrnm  on,  i.  123. 

Love,  ii.  186,  317  ;  iii.  72,  160.     iice  Marriage. 

Loveday,  Dr.  John,  ii.  303. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  i.  283. 

Lowe,  (Johufon's  school-fellow),  i.  17,  19. 

Mr.  Mauritius,  the  painter,  iv.  189;  V.  74. 

Lowth,  Robert,  Bishop  of  London,  ii.  121. 
Loyalty,  v.  46. 
Lucan,  Lord,  v.  188. 

Lady,v.  188. 

•  Luke's  iron  crown.'     See  Zetk. 

Luirji^dea,  Andrew,  Esq.  iii.  109. 

Luton  Hoe,  Lord  Bute's  seat  at,  v.  1. 

Luxury,  and  extravagance,  ii.  268;  iii.  216,  iv.  107. 

Lydiat,  Thonoas,  i.  132. 

Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  his  works,  ii.  121;  iiL  199  iv.  29a. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  ir.  295. 

Thomas,  Lord,  his  vision,  v.  164. 

M. 

Macartney,  George,  Earl  of,  advert,  i.  xviii.  277  ;  ii.  23,  n, ;  iii. 

190;"iv.  69,  73,  298. 
Macaulay,  Mrs.  Johnson's  acute  and  unanswerable  refutation 
of  her  levelling  reveries;  his  opinion  of  her  and 
her  works,  ii.  46,  269  ;   iii.  237  ;  iv.  23. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kenneth,  his  account  of  Saint  Kilda,ii.  130, 

212. 
Macbean,  Mr.  iii.  193  ;  iv.  245. 

his  '  Dictionary  of  Geography,'  i.  128. 

Mi-cbeth,  Johnson's  '  Observations  on,'  i.  120. 
Macclesfield,  Lady,  i.  117.     Sec  Savage. 
McDonald,  Sir  James,  ii.  47. 

Sir  Alexander  (now  Lord),  ii.  218. 

Lady  Margaret,  iv.  191. 

M&cklin,  Charles,  the  actor,  iii.  175. 
Madaurin,  iMr.  iii.  75,  257. 
Maclean,  Sir  Allan,  iii.  257. 

Mr.  Alexaniter,  iii.  113. 

Macpherson,  James,  Esq.  iii.  24 — 26.     See  Ossian. 

Johnson's  Ic-tter  to  him,  iii.  24. 

Macqusirry,  iii.  253,  257,  206,  293. 
Macqueen,  Rev.  Mr.  Doualo,iii.  89. 

Madden,  the  R>v.  Dr.  the  first  proposf-r  of  premiums  in  Trinity 
Col!  Ke,  Dublin,  i    -^27,  300. 

his  '  Boulter's  Moi.umeiit,'  i.  557,  300. 

his  rule  for  planting  an  oichar.l,  v.  78. 

VOL.  r.  E  E 
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Madness,  ii.  6  ;  iii.  144  ;  iv.  15. 

Mahoe;aoy,  n  liqnor  so  c;ille'I,  iv.  316. 
Mall^f,  Daud,  iv.  193  ;  v.  88. 

hi".  '  Life  of  Bacon,'  iv.  31. 

his  Traqedy  of  Elvira,'  ii.  15. 

Maloiie,  i'dtnon  1    Fsq.  i.  182    n. ;  ii.  25,  55,56, 5Q,  80,  85,  100 
110,195,227;  iii.  215,  250,  241  ;  iv.  291  ;  v.  15,24. 

— — -  Johii=on'3  letters  to,  v.  23. 

Man,  in  aU  «t  ites  rnust  s;overn  woman,  from  superiority  of  un- 
derstandincT,  iii.  213. 

'  Man  of  Feeliiio;,'  (a  novel),  i.  262. 

Mandeville's  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  criticised,  iv.  115. 

Manly  Beanty,  described  by  Shakspf are  and  Milton,  iv.  311. 

Manners,  works  describing  tbem  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seven- 
ty years,  ii   263. 

Manning,  Mr.  (the  compositor),  v.  184. 

Mansfield,  Lord.  ii.  218,  242  ;  iii.  40. 

Manned,  Count,  iii.  246,  249. 

Maps,  iii.  69. 

Marchmonnt,  Earl  of,  iv.  158,  159,  160. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  i.  advert,  xvi. 

Duchess  of,  iv.  317. 

Marmor  Korfolcience,  i.  92. 

Marriage,  ii.  174,  191,  224  ;  iii.  47,  79,  156,  175,  193  ;  iv.  126. 

— ^ second,  ii.  149. 

Bill,  Floyal,  ii.  214. 

■  '  Matrinonial  Thought,'  a  song,  ii.  175. 

Marsili,  Dr.  i.  271. 

MarUucUi's  '  History  of  England,'  ii.  270. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  i.  237  ;  ii.  313  ;  iii.  18. 

Matter,  Berkley's  notion  of  its  non-existence  controverted,  ii. 
65. 

Mason,  Rev.  William,  i.  4,  6;  iii.  53;  iv.  117  ;  v.  179, »; 

Masquerades,  ii.  258. 

Masters,  Mis.  i.  163;  v.  115. 

M.ittairc,  iv.  248. 

Ma'ipertuis,  ii.  133. 

MaxwpU,  R,ev.  Dr. — his  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  ii.  180. 

Miyo.  Rev.  Dr.  ii.  295,296,  297  ;  iv.  112. 

Meeke,  Mr.  i.  191 

Meal,  Dr.  iv    138. 

Melancholv,  constitutional,  reflections  on,  i.  31,242;  ii.  159, 
171  :  'iv.  15. 

Melancthou,  iii.  279,  n. 

Melmoth,  William,  Esq.  iv.  226. 

his  Letters,  under  the  name  of  Fitzosbornc,  iv.  228  ; 

V.  142,n. 

Mem!5,Dr.iii.  23,  82,  83,  257. 

Meaagina,  v.  287,73. 
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Merchant,  a  uew  species  of  gentlemaD,  ii.  83. 

Metaphyficks,  ii.  163. 

Alctcallc,  Philip,  I'sq.  v.  15,  43. 

iVIelhodifls,  v.  190. 

Meynell,  Huco,  Esq.  his  happy  expressioni  concerning  Loudou, 

iv.  18i!,  25S. 
>lickle,  \Vi;iian)  Julius,  t.  119. 

his  •  Lusiad,^  v.  1T3. 

>lidille  state  of  souls,  ii.  169,  221. 

Millar,  Andrtw,  i.  204. 

Miller,  Lady,  iii.  54, 

Milne,  Mr.  the  architect,  defended,  i.  255. 

Mill  <r,  Rev.  Mr.  his  detente  of  the  Methodists,  ii.  54,  n. 

Millon,hi9  graml-daughter,  i.  158. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  210,  279. 

more  thinking  in  him  and  Butler,  than  in  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet5,n.  285. 

-^— —  his  plan  ot  education  impracticable,  iv.  170,  281. 

Mimickry,  ii.  215. 

Miracles,  in  fircof  of  the  Christian  religion,  supported  by  tbe 

strongest  evideiK;e,  ii.  43. 
■  Mirror,  the,'  a  p^rioJical  paper,  v.  251. 
=  Modern  characters  from  irhakspeare,'  iv.  83. 
Monasteries,  i.  205. 
Monhoddo,  Lord,  and  his  "Works,   ii.  209,   304  ;  iii.  258  ;  v. 

142,71. 
Moncktor,  Hon.  Miss,  (now  Countess  of  Cork),  iv.  340. 

the  author's  verses  to,  iv.  341. 

Monro,  Dr.  v.  131. 

Montagu,  Mrs.  her  '  Essay  on  Shakspeare,'  ii.  156. 

anecdotes  of,  iv.  311  ;  v.  140. 

Montrose,  tlie  late  Duke  of,  iv.  70,  341. 

Monuments  in  St.  Paul's  church,  ii.  284. 

JVloody,  Mr.  the  actor,  iii.  60.  % 

Moor,  Dr.  (Greek  Professor  at  Glasgow),  iii.  204,  n. 

M.iore,  Dr.  Henry,  ii.  221. 

More,  Miss  Hannah,  i\.  84,  330  ;  v.  140.  j 

Morris,  Miss,  Johnson's  last  w  »rds  spoken  to  her,  v.  276.  J 

Alounsey,  Dr.  of  Cht  Isea,  his  character,  ii.  140.  » 

Mouni Stuart,  Lord,  (now  Marquis  of  Bute),  ii.   107;  iii.   138,  J 

169;  V.  1,  10. 

Mourning  Bride'  description  of  the  temple  in  that  play,  highly 

comniended,  ii.   155. 

Mudge,  Rev.  Mr.  Z..chariah,  i.  275;  iv.  314,331. 

Dr.  i.  275  ;  v.  108. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  Esq.  i.  234,  258,  272,  301  ;  ii.  190;  iii.  195, 

196. 

— --  his  'Poetical  Ipistle  to  Johnson,'  i,  258. 

Murra  y,  Mr.  bolicitor  General  of  Scotland,  iii.  181. 
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Masgrave,  Dr.  Samuel,  iv.  136. 

Mjddletoii,  Colonel,  his  urn  aad  inscription  in  honoar  of  Joho" 
son,  V.  279. 

N. 
Nares,  Rev.  John,  his  '  Elements  of  Orthoepy,'  and  imitation  of 

Johnson's  style,  v.  250. 
Nash,  Beau,  Dedication,  i.  4, 

Kev.  Dr.  his  '  History  of  Worcestershire,' v.  164,  n. 

National  Debt,  ii.  190. 

Natural  aifcclion  from  parents  to  children  instinctive  ;  not  vice 
versa,  ii.   106. 

'  the  reason  assigned,  iv.  197. 

Negroe?,  iii.  245,  285  ;  iv.  46. 

Johnson's  arguments  in  favour  ol  one,  iv.  37. 

Nelson's  '  Fe--tival6  and  Fasts,'  iii,  158. 

Newhaven,  J^ord,  iv.  212. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Johnson's  praise  of,  ii.  50,  189. 

Dr.  Thomas,  (late  Bishop  of  Bristol),  v.  153. 

iViclioIl«,  Dr.  Johnson's  review  of  his  Discourse  de  Anima  Me- 
dica  undiscovered,  iv.  4. 

Mr.  John,  v.  42,  228. 

his  communications  as  to  Johnson,  iv.  276  ;  v.  267. 

Nicol,  Mr.  George,  Johnson's  letter  to,  v.  224. 

JVil  admirai-i,  the  propriety  of  that  maxim  discussed,  iii.    2. 

NollekenF,  xMr.  iv.  52. 

Xonjuror»,  iii.  57;  v.  155. 

North,  Dudley,  Esq.  iv.  319. 

Lord,  his  Lordship's  letters  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uarrersi- 

ty  of  Oxford  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  in  favour  of  Johnson, 

iii.  50. 
Northumberland,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of,  iv.  97. 

Hugh,  Duke  of,  ii.  194. 

Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  ii.  157  ;  iii.  171. 

Nowel,  Rev.  Dr.  v.  161, 162,  163. 

Nu^  yctg  tf^irai,  the  motto  on  Johnson's  watch,  ii.  135. 

O. 

O'Connor,  Charles,  Esq.  the  Irish  antiquarian,  Johnson's  letters 
to,  i.  229,  300  ;  iii.  269. 

accouiit  of,  iii.  269,  n. 

Ode  to  Friendship,  i.  106. 

on  Winter,  i.  122,  124. 

Odes  by  Cumberland,  iii.  207. 

Ogilvie.  Dr.  John,  ii.  25. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  anecdotes. of,  i.  79  ;  ii.  235,  236,  238  ;  iii. 

65,  216;  iv.  106. 
Old  age,  iv.  123,  J 52. 
Oldfidd,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  iii.  21T. 
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Oldham's  imitation  of  Juvenal,  i.  73. 

Odys,  William,  his  part  in  thr  llaleiaa  Miscellany,  i.  120. 

Oliver,  Dame.  Johusau's  schoolmistress,  i.  16. 

•  Olla  I'odiiila,'  v.  285, 7i. 

Ouiai,  iii.    180. 

Oratory,  ii.  •263;  iv.  336. 

Orford,  Lord,  his  gallery  of  pictures,  r.  194. 

Ormf,  Mr.  the  historian,  iv.  108. 

Captain,  iv.  323. 

Orrery,  John,  the  fifth  Karl  of.  i.  127;    iv.  133;  v.  53. 

hi<  Life  of  Swift,  iv.  78. 

Oiborn,  h  rancis,  liis  works,  ii.  246. 

O-'oorue,  Th'>uias,the  booicell-  r,  i.  102. 

Ossian,  Poems  of,  their  merit  and  authenticity  discussed,  ii.  5, 
189  :  iii.  24,  26,  27,  32,  33,  35,  40 ;  v.  121,  122. 

Ostentation,  ii.  68;  iii.  172;  iv.251  ;  v.61. 

'Othello,'  its  usd"ul  moral,  iii.  204. 

the  drunken  dialoicue  in  that  play  the  most  excel- 
lent of  its  kind,  iii.  204. 

the  doctrine  in  that  play — 'he  that  ia  robbed,' &c. 

controverted,  iv.  162. 

Otway,  iv.  262. 

Oxlbrd  University,  highly  praised,  ii.  131  ;  iii.  184. 


Palmer,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysche,  v.  7. 

the  Rev.  John,  his  answer  to  Ur.  Priestley,  on  Philoso 

pliical  Necessity,  iv.  115,  n. 
Pamphlets,  iv.  137. 
Panting:,  Dr.  i.  38 

Paoli,  General,  ii.  152,  153,  270,  273;  iii.  200;  iv.  143;  v.  188. 
Paradise,  John,  Esq.  v.  142,  223,  n 
Parenthesis,  disapproved  of  by  Johnson,  v.  66. 
Parish  clerks,  v.  8. 
Parker,  .Mr.  Sackville,  v.  173. 
Parnell,  Ur.  Gold-miih's  Life  of,  ii.  225. 

Johnson's  Lite  of,  and  Epitaph  on,  iv.  292. 

a  disputed  passage  in  one  of  his  poems,  iv.  198. 

Parr,  il«v.  fc)r.  iv.  258. 
Passion  week,  ii.  244. 
Paterson,  xMr.  bamnel,  ii.  232;  iii.  248. 

his  son,  iii.  248  ;   v.  96,  138,  n. 

*  The  Patriot,'  a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  found  among 

Johnson's  Papers,  and  falsely  imputed  to  him,  iii.  195. 
Patriotism,  iii.  63. 
Patten,  Dr.  v.  43. 

Pearce,  Dr.  Zachary,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  iii.  270. 
Peers,  ilou-e  of,  ought  generally  to  exercise  their  judicial  pow- 
er, iv.  IGl. 
VOL.  V.  r  E  2 
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Peers,  of  Scotland,  and  their  undue  influence,  v.  117,  118. 
I'clhatn,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  G.irrick's  Ode  on  hia  iJeath,  i.  187. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  eminent  men  of,  i.  39. 

Henry,  late  Earl  of,  iii.  46,  n. 

Pennant's  '  Tour,'  iv.  98. 

'  London,'  iv.  99. 

Pension,  Johnson's,  i.  272  ;  ii.  32. 
Pepys,  William  Weller,  Esq.  iv  319;  v.  97. 
Percy,  l)r'.  (Bishop  of  Dromore),  i.  20,  39,  93  ;  ii.  140  ;  iii.  155  ; 
iv.  96,  97,   100,  103. 

— —  letlers  on  a  di/ference  between 

Johnson  and  him,  iv.  96,  103. 

— proved  to  be  the  heir  male  of 

the  ancient  Earls  of  \ortl»uiuberland,  iv.  96. 
Perkins,  Mr.,  succecsor  to  Mr.  Thrale,  iv.  320. 

letters  from  John.«ou  to,  iii.  12;  iv.  348  ;  v.  23,  126,222* 

Peters,  Mr.,  Dr.  Taylor's  upper  servant,  iii.  172. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  v.  193. 

Petitions,  popular,  to  distress  government,  easily  obtained,  ii. 

158. 
Peyton,  Mr.  i.  129  ;  ii.  21G. 
Phasax   contrasted  with  Mr.  Fox,  iv.  92. 
Philips,  ihe  musician,  Johnson's  epitaph  on,  i.  98. 

; —  the  poet,  Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  294. 

-Miss,  the  singer,  now  Mrs.  Crouch.     See  Crouch, 

Oi  fiKtv  (^\o;,i.  142;  iv.  194. 

Philosophtrs,  ancit^nt,  their  good  humour  with  each  other  ie 

disputation,  accounted  for,  iii.  181. 
Philosophy,  iv.  125. 
Pieresc,  iii.  81. 

Pindar,  West's  translation  of,  iv.  269. 
Fiozzi,  Mrs.  ii.  73  ;  iii.  210  ;  v.  199. 

anecdotes  of  Johnson  related  by  her,  corrected, 

or  explained,  i.  14,  35,  52  ;  ii.  21,  n, ;  v.  199,  200. 
201,  202. 

letterfrom  her  to  Johnson,  iv.  226. 

I'rom  Johnson  to  her,  iv.  227. 

burlesque  ode  to  !it-r,  v.  248. 


Pi;t,  Right  Hon.  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  ii.  248  ,  v.  180. 

his  letter  to  the  author,  on  his  exer- 

ertions  for  (jovernmeiit,  v.  129,  n. 
Pity,  not  natural  to  man,  ii.  38. 
Planta,  Mr.  iii.  107-  n. 
PI  nting  trees,  iv.  41. 
Plaxton,  Rev.Georoje,  i.  11,  7i. 
Flayers, — Porter.  Clive,  Fritchard,  v.  111. 
Fly.iiouth,  Johnson's  visit  to,  i,  275,  276. 
Focockp,  Edward,  the  Orientalist,  iv.  94. 
."•pefrv,  reflections  on,  iii.  66,  198,  202,  203. 
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Poetry,  uot  definable,  iii.  201,  203. 

the  cause  of  lai.s;uages  being  presenred,  iii.  201. — The 

beauties  not  hauslatable,  ibid. 
Poetry  of  Johusoii,  -while  yoiintr,  i.  22,  26. 
Poets,  Johnson's  Lives  of,  ^ee  Lives. 
Politan's  Poems,  Johnsotrs  projeuted  edition  of,  i.  47. 
Poor  in  Kngland,  better  provided  for  them  in  any  other  coun- 
try, ii.  193. 
Pop. ,  182,  93  ;  ii.  154  ;  iv.  MR,  149. 

compared  with  I  'rydeii,  ii.  91,  iv.  284. 

Lord  Bolin?bfoke's  dis>  njfion  of,  iv.  141. 

J.is  life  bv   Ruffhead,  ii.  2.5. 

Johnson's  tr;insiation  of  hi";  Messiah,  i.  30. 

his  '  Homer,'  iv.  84. 

his'  Universal  Prayer,'  iv.  161. 

'lis  '  Essay  on  M;iti,''  iv.  207. 

his  Epitaph,  i.  239. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  284. 

— —  Dr.  W  alter,  his  '  Old  Man's  Wish,'  iv.  261. 
Porter,  Mrs.  (afltrwards  John  on's  wife),  i.  54. 

Miss  Lucy,  ii.  136,  iii.  161,  168. 

Johnson's   Letters  to,  iii.  95,  iv.  200,  324 ;  v.  24,  25, 

101,  113,  125,  129,  140, 

Mrs.  the  actress,  v.  111. 

Porteu?,  Dr,  Beilby,  Lord  Bi?hop  of  London,  iv,  104,  105,  314. 

Portmore,  Earl  of,  v.  137. 

Praise  from  those  we  love,  delightful,  i.  144. 

Prayer,  ii.  88 ; 

for  the  dead,  ii.  169. 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  Johnson's,  v.  236. — His  extraordinary 

prayer  for  his  departed  wife,!.  162,  166. 
Preaching  of  the  established  clergy,  ii.  53,  54. 

of  Female  Quakers,  ii.  58. 

'  Preceptor,'  Dodsley's,  i.  130. 

Predestination,  ii.  169.  See  Liberty  and  Xecessily. 

Prendergast,  Mr.,  remarkable  anecdote  of,  ii.  238. 

Presentiment,  a  remarkable  story  concerning,  ii.  238. 

Presbyterians,  ii,  168. 

Price,  Dr.  v.  82.  i 

Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of,  ii.  1S7  ;  v.  106. 

Prince  of  Wa'es,  hi*  hRnpiness,  t.  60. 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  iii.  225. 

Printing,  iii.  202. 

ancient,  iii.  105. 

Prior's  poetry,  ii.  151  ;  iv.  203. 
Pritchard,  Mrs.  iii.  63. 
probationer,  ii.  229. 
Procurators  of  Edinbiir;;h,  v.  11. 
yroftMions,  some  objeciioos  to  all,  ii.  191 
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'  Project,  the,'  a  poem,  iv.  136. 

Proauricia"ioi>,  ii.  219. 

ProMitution,  iii.  187. 

Pioviiieiice,  a  paiiicular,  v,  142. 

Prussia,  Fredr-rick,  King  ol,  his  writings,  ii.  SI. 

Psalmaiiazer,  George,  iv.  133. 

Psalms,  best  m.  trical  translation  of,  iii.  177. 

Publick  iimusemenls  kt^ep  people  from  vice,  ii,  228. 

9}>eaking,  no  true  Itst  of  a  man's  powers,  iii.  56. 

Puns,  iv.  142,319. 

Q. 

Quakers,  iii.  157;  iv.  119,  &;c. ;  v.  84. 

of  their  woni'  ri  preaching,  ii.  58. 

Qucensbury,  Charles,  iale  Dukf  of,  iii.  78. 

Qiiiv  James,  (the  actor),  iii.  79. 

Quintilliaii,  iv.  275. 

Quotation,  classical,  the  parole  of  literarj  men,  iv.  335. 

Quos  DErs  full  ptrdere,  ice.  traced  to  its  source,  v.  59.  n. 

R. 

Rackslrow,   ol  Fleet-street,  Johnson's  Colonel   in   the  Train 

Buid.  V.  182. 
Ra.icliffe,  Rev.  Dr  ,  iMaster  of  Pembroke  College,  i.  189. 
— — — —  John,  M.  D.  his  travelling  fellowship,  v.  160. 
Ralph,  Mr.  James,  Iv.  298,  ?t. 
'  Rambler,' Johnson's,  published,  i.  137—138,  147,  kc.  294, 

remark  on,  i,  294  ;  iii,  206, 

Shenstone's  criticism  on,  iii.  153. 

Ranjsay,  Allan,  Esq.  (painter  to  his  Majtsty),  iv,  147. 

Ranby,  John,  Esq.  iv.  39. 

Rank,  its  importance  ia  society,  ii.  45. 

*Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,'  Johnson's,  i.  246  ;  iv.  135. 

translated  into  four  languages,  ii.  260. 

American  edition  of  it,  ii.  260, 

Reading,  the  manner  and  tffect  of,  i.  28  ;  iii,  83  ;  iv.  30, 

Reed,  Isaac,  Esq.  iv,  277. 

'R(;hearsal  the,'  Johnson's  opinion  of  that  farce,  v.  183. 

■ criticisms  on,  i..  226. 

Rein-deer,  project  for  introducing  them  into  England,  ii.  226. 
Religion  and  religious  establishments,  i.  35,  ii.  168,   169,  170, 

222,  223  ;  iii    140,  157,  186  ;  iv,  117,  118,  119, 120,  325  : 

V    5,6,7 

Roman  Catholic  and   Presbyterian,  ii.  168,  213;  iv. 

212. 

that  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  it  is  far  from  the 

kingdom  of  heaven,  a  rash  doctrine,  iv.  154. 
Religious  orrlers,  iii.  140, 
Republicans  wish  to  level  down  as  far  as  themselves,  but  cannot 

bear  to  level  up  to  themfelves..  li.  46. 
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Respubl^cae,'  iii.  213. 
Review,  Johoson's  plan  of  otip,  i.  202. 

and  Reviewers,  ii.  122  ;  iii.  198  ;  T.  86. 

Revolution,  v.  50. 

Reynold.  Sir  Joshua,  i.  168,  23a»  275  :  iii.  74,  205. 

his  '  l)isc«"irses,'  iv.  i81;  v.  183. 

hi«  even  and  placid  temper,  iii    177 

Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  77,  203,  205  ;  iii.  240,  248  ; 

v.  16,42,75,  90.  96,  122. 

anecdotes  of  Johnson,  by  him,  ii.  173  ;  v.  60. 

Rheumatism,  receipt  for,  iii.  73. 
Rhyme,  ii.  187  ;  iv.  84. 

Richardson,  Mr.  Samuel,  anecdotes  of,  i.  95,  138,  297,  298 ;  iH 
159;  iv.  22,  270,  n. 

compared  with  Fielding,  ii.  129,  231- 

with  the  French  novelists,  ii.  188. 

his  works,  ii.  231.  ' 

Richer,  ii.  40,  2?5  ;  iv.  90,  134  ;  v.  14. 

Ridicule,  iv.  259. 

Riots  in  1780,  accounts  of,  iv.  230. 

Rising  early,  iv.  8. 

Roberts,  Miss,  i.  239  ;  ii.  33. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  ii.  283;  iv.  147. 

his  first  introduction  to  Johnson,  iv.  146, 

' bis  works,  ii.  132,  284, 

his  imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  it.  12. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  36,  193. 

Rochester's  Poems,  i.  29. 

Roit,  Richard,  hh  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  i.  26K 

anecdotes  of,  i.  261. 

Romances,  i.  27. 

reason?  for  reading  them,  iii.  174. 

Roscommon,  Life  of,  i.  130. 

Reund  Robm,  literary,  iii.  241. 

Rousseau,  ii,  39,  95,  96. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  her  works,  i.  222. 

Royal  Academy,  instituted,  ii.  142. 

Rudd,  Mrs.  Margaret  Caroline,  iii.  238,  iv.  147. 

Ruddiman,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  145  ;  iv.  183. 

Ruffbead's  Life  of  Pope,  ii.  225. 

Russia,  Catharine,  Empress  of,  v.  145. 

Rutty,  Dr.  his  '  Spiritual  Diary,'  iv.  10. 

Ryland,  Mr.  v.  218. 

S. 
Sailors,  their  life,  iii.  142  ;  iv.  9%.  ■ 

Salamanca  University,  ii.  50. 
Sander'on,  Bishop,  v.  266,  n. 
Sarpi,  PhoH,  his  life,  i.  86. 
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Sfirpi,  Paoli,his  We  of  Johnson,  i.  90. 
Savas:*',  Hi'  lianl,  anecii'iles  of,  i    111. 

Jolinsoii'a  Life  of,  i.  109. 

• I  .qiiiiy  as  to  his  healih,  i.  '15. 

'.lis  Tragedy  of  '  Sir  Thomai  Ovrerbary,'  representedj 

iii.  272. 
Savnges,  iii.  213. 

always  cruel,  ii.  38. 

Scarttlaie,  Lord,  iv.  2. 
Sell  •olma.ter?,ii.  209. 

law  ease  re«pec»ine  thenn,  ii.  239 — 241  ;  iv,'4T. 

Scorpions,  curious  anecdotes  •:onceruing,  ii.  142. 
Scotch,  their  pronunciation,  ii.219. 

Lairds.     See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Scolohmen,  their  steady  perseverance  to  attain  an  object,  it* 

255. 

■  their  great  nationality,  v.  63. 

Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  Johnson's  opinion  of,  and  bon  mott 

on,  ii.  150,  185  ;  iii   30,  3l,  45,  171 ;  iv.  334. 
Scot'ish  literature,  ii.  267  ;  iii.  75. 
Scott.  Sir  VViUium,  ii.  57, 170  ;  iv.  88. 
Mr.  of  Aoiwell,  his  Elegies,  iii.  66. 

George  Lewis,  Esq.  iii.  274. 

Scriptures,  the  Holy,  iii.  217. 

'  '     ■■■  Johnson's  letter  on  the  proposal  to  translate  them 

into  Erse,  ii.  111. 
Scripture  phrases,  ii.  264. 
■Second  Sight,  ii.  212. 
Seduction,  iii.  187. 
Selected  works,  iii.  223:  iv.  59. 

Stmd  insaniinmus  omens  traced  to  its  source,  v.  60,  n. 
Sensibility,  ii.  160;  iii.  167. 
Seimons,  the  best  English,  iv.  77. 
Seward,  Rev.  Mr.  iii.  166. 

Miss  Anna,  i.  14  n. 

William,  Esq.  iii.  280. 

Shakspeare  compared  with  Congreve,  ii.  155. 

with  Corneille,  iv.  258. 

with  Milton,  iv.  311. 

his  description  of  night  in  '  Macbeth,' faulty, ii.  158. 

his  description  of  Dover  Cliff,  faulty,  ii.  156. 

his  witches  of  his  own  creation,  iv.  190. 

Johnson's  opinion  of,  iv    190. 

Johnson's  edition  of  his  Plays,  i.  120;  ii.  85,  178, 

257. 

Johnson's  opinion  of  hi?  learning,  iv.  261. 

remarks  on,  ii.  85  ;   Tv.  2?'9. 


—  See  Othtllo  and  .^1rs.  Montagu. 


Sharpe,  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory,  ii.  19 i, 
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Sharpe's  Letters  on  V'^ly.  iii.  ?I5. 

Sha.v,  CnlhHcrt,  his  fotm  of  'The  Tlacc,' ii.  116. 

R''V.  Mr.  Iiis  Erse  Grammer,  iii.  262. 

his  p.imphlet  on  Ossian.  v.  120. 

Dr.  Thoma«  (tl  e  trhvelltr),  iv.  343. 

Sht  iibenre.  It.  iv    244. 

Shens'one,  hi?  ver?*><i  at  an  inn,  iii.  152. 
.Slif^ri.^  ID,  nichard  Briiisley,  K<.q.  iii    ,;72,  273. 

Thomas.  '  »q.  i,  272— '273  ,  ii.  4.  49,  156,  191,  220  ; 

iii.  41,  179. 

Mn  i.  '^84. 

Shi^-s  Mr.  Robert,  i.  123,  167,  iii.  196. 

Ship'ey,  Dr.  Jonat'  an  (laff  Bi^^hop  or  St.  Asaph),  v.  115- 

Short  Hai'd.  ii.  ^73;  iv.  95. 

Shrewsbury,  ii.  '247. 

Siam,  embassy  from  the  King  of,  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  iv. 

152, 
Sitldops,  .Mr=.  her  visit  to  Johnson,  v.  111. 
Sihbald,  Mr.  Robert,  M.  D.  iv.  60. 
Sidnev,  Sir  Philip,  his  receipt  to  preserve  a  wife's  chastity,  iii. 

291.  n. 
Simpson,  Joseph,  Esq.  iv.  171. 

Johnroii's  letter  io,  i   251. 

Sin,  original,  v.  6. 

Skene,  Sir  J.  hn,  the  creat  antiquary  of  Scotland,  iv.  21S,  n. 

Slavery,  and  Slave  Trade,  iv.  38.     Sec  Megroes. 

Sleep,  iv.  9. 

'  Slow,'  its  meanins  in  the  fir.=t  line  of  Goldsmith's '  Traveller,' 

iv,  81. 
Smart,  Christopher,  i.  218. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  his  '  V^  eal'.h  of  Nations,' v.  63. 
Captain,  iv.  94. 

fxlniui'd,  his  Verses  to  Pococke,  iv,  94. 

Smollet.  Tobias,  his  letter  to  V.'ilkts.  i.  263. 
Society  civiliz'd.  iti  customs,  ii.  41,  45  ;  iv.  82. 

Solavien  ntiscris,  ice.  the  author  ot'ttiat  line  ^et  undiscovered, 

V.  60 
Soldiers,  iii.  180. 
Somarville,  Loid,  the  author's  warm  and  grateful  remembrance 

of  him,  iv.  2C8. 
South,  Rev,  Dr,  ii.  169, 
Sou  liwell,  '1  honia?.  ihe  second  Lord,  i,  168  ;  iv.  189. 

'hima=  George,  the  third  Lord,  i\.  244,  n. 

Viscountess,  Johnson's  letter  to,  iv,  243. 

til-.    V.ui'.  t.'uiu'i.  ,  r.  24  \. 

Sj.ani-h  j  !ayi  fit  only  tor  Children,  iv.  259. 

Sjeariiig.  Mr.  tb-  attori-f  y,  i.  8j, 

'  bpettator,'  t!,e,  li.  263  ;  iii.  80,  199. 
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Spence,  the  Rev.  Joseph,  his  account  of  Blacklock's  dcscripUon 
of  visible  objects,  unsatisfactory,  ii.  61. 

bis  Anecdotes,  iv.  301. 

Spirits  e\ii,V.  157. 

'  Spleen,'  th»-,  a  popm,  iii.  "203. 

Stanhope,  Mr.  Lord  Chesterfield's  son.  v.  192. 

Stanton,  Mr.  the  Hctor,  iii.  163. 

Staunton,  Sir  Georse.  Johnson's  letter  to,  i.  267. 

Statuary  compared  witli  painting,  iii.  143. 

Steele,  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  i.  92. 

, Mr.  his  '  Pro.iodin  Rationali.f  '  iii.  46. 

Sir  Richard,  ii-.  150:   iv   290. 

Steevens,  G^orse,  Esq.  assists  in  Johnson's  Shakspeare,  ii.  178. 
257. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  316  ;  iii.  256. 

coinmunications    from,  r.  spectiug  Johnson,   v.   185. 

et  seq. 
Sterne,  Rev.  Laurence,  ii.  271.     S*>e  Tristram  Shandy. 
Stewart,  Francis,  Johnsoh's  amanuensis,  iv.  222. 
Stirling  corporation,  iii.  83. 
St^ford,  Hon.  General  Edward,  iii.  85. 
Strahan,  V\  illiam,  E<=q.  i.  205  ;  iii.  34,  44  ;  iv.  176. 

his  letter  rccommcnfling  Johnson  to  be  brought  into 

Parliament,  ii    199. 

. jun.  his  death,  iv.  333. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  letters  to,  iv.  333. 

Rev.  Mr.  V.  141. 

Strickland,  Mrs.  iii.  276,  n. 
Stratford  Jubilee.     See  Garrick. 
Stuart  Family,  ii.  269. 

Hon.  Col.  James,  iv.  205,  220. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  William,  v.  72. 

Andrew.  Esq.  his  letters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  ii.  277. 

Study,  method  of,  i.  39  ;  ii.  67, 
Style  iv.  12  ;  and  s.^-  Tcmj.le,  Sir  William. 
— —  of  English  writers,  how  far  distingnisbable,  iv.  104. 
miserably  bad  in  general,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  iv.  77. 

Johnson's  remarks  on,  i.  156. 

various  kinds  of,  ii.  245. 

the  modern  much  superior  to  that  of  the  last  century — 

and  to  (hat  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Atnie.  iv.  77. 

instances  of  particular  imitations,  v.  247,  &c. 

Subordination  nece=sarv  for  society  and  human  happpiaess,  ii. 
45,  83,  269  ;  iii.  47  ;  iv.  167. 

the  ground   of  alUntcUectual  improvements,  ii. 

269. 

. irap.iired  in  Enaland,  in  modern  times,  by  the  in- 

cease  of  money,  iv.  88. 
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Suicide,  ii.  277  ;  v.  32. 
■Swallows,  ii.  133, 
Swearing:,  ii    140,  225;  iv.  26. 
Swetlen,  the  late  King  of,  iii.  294. 

Swift,  Karl  Gowerifllotter  to,  concerninf^  Johnson's  obtaining  a 
degree,  i.  83, 

Johnsoo''s  opinion  of  his  works,  ii.  49,  140,  194  ;  iii.  41. 

.lournal-letters  to  Stella,  v.  &5. 

Jihnson's  Lile  of,  iv.  299, 

Uelauy's  an«l  Lord  Orrery's  account  of  him,  iv.  IS. 

.Swinfen,  Dr.  i.  32,  45. 

Swinton,  Rev.  Mr.  i.  191 

Sydenham,  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  101. 

Sympathy  with  others  in  distress,  ii.  57  ;  iii.  167. 

T. 

Table-talk,  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  rule  for,  iii.  216. 
Tacitus,  remarks  on  his  style,  ii.  244. 

*  Tdle  of  a  Tub,'  ii.  49. 
Taste,  ii.  245. 

— alters  in  the  progress  of  life,  ii.  97 

Taverns,  iii.  152. 

•  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  iii.  37,  54. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to,  iii.  171  ;  iv.  20. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  165  ;  v.  97. 

-r anecdotes  of,  i.  40  ;  iii.  172;  iv.  20,  27. 

Johnson's  characteristic  account  of,  iii.    172,  295  ;  iv 

20;  V.  139. 

the  Chevalier,  iv.  196. 

the  editor  of  Demosthene«,iv.  136. 

Tea,  i.  223. 

Temple,  Re.v.  Mr.  (the  authors  old  and  intimate  friend),  ii.  37  ; 
iii.  39. 
bis  well  -written  character  of  Gray,  y.  38. 
————  Sir  William,  first  gave  cadence  to  English  prose,  iv. 

85. 
Tenderness,  the  want  of,  aproof  of  want  of  parts,  ii.  186 
Thames'  wit,  iv.  268. 
Theocritus,  iv.  248. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  iii.  250. 
Thoma«^  Kempis,  iv.  59  ;  v.  147. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Jain^s,  iii.  218,  &c. 

the  poet,  his  works,  ii,  49,  139. 

' anecdotes  of,  iii.  274,  292;  iv,  171. 

Thornton,   Bonnel,  Esq.  his  burlesque  Ode  for  St.   Cecilia's 

Day,  ii.  24. 
Thrale,  Henry,  Esq.  ii.  81—85 ;  iii.  167,  178,  192;  iv.  242. 

las  death,  iv.  321. 

sale  of  his  brew-hoase,  iv.  3'i'i. 
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Mrc.     See  Piossi. 

rhuanus,  Johnson's  proposed  translation  of,  v.  270. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  his  opinion  on  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  iii.  223. 

his  letter  to  Johnson,  iv.  245. 

Johnson's  opinion  of,  v.  57,  188,  227. 

hi?  letter  to  the  author  on  Johnson's  pn-oposed  tour  to 

Italy,  V.  195. 

Johnson's  let'er  to  him  on  that  occasion  v.  207. 

Toleration,  ii.  209  ;  i\.  255. 

Topham's  case,  iii.  185. 

Toplady,  R-v.  Mr.  ii.  300. 

Torture  in  Holland,  ii.  69. 

Tory,  Johnson's  description  of,  iv.  247. 

moderate,  -when  in  'ij>position  to  gOTemmeat,  ir.  32?. 

Towers,  Ur.  Joseph,  iii.  38. 

his  '  Es>;ay  on  the  Life,  &c.  of  Johnson'  iv.  280. 

Townley,  Charles,  Esq.  iii.  276. 
Townly,  Mr.  (the  engraver),  v.  280. 
Towiison,  Rev.  Ur.  v.  168. 
Trade,  Johnapu's  remarks  on,  ii.  163. 

adventurous,  more  persons  ruined  hy  it)  than  by  gamineri 

iii.  193. 
Tradesmen  retired  from  business,  ii.  183. 
Translation,  iii.  201. 
•  Traveller,'  Goldsmith's  poem,  ii.  74. 

Johnson's  lines  in  it,  ii.  9 1  ;  his  high  praise  of,  ii.  283. 

Travelling,  iii.  201  ;  iv.  49. 
Travels,  the  author's,  iv.  121. 

books  of,  good  in  prop«rtion  to  what  the    traveller  has 

previously  in  his  mind,  iv.  122. 
Trimleston,  Lord,  iv.  59. 
Trinity,  Johnson's  belief  in,  and  just  disapprobation  of  its  being 

discussed  in  a  mixed  company,  ii.  299. 
'  Tristram  Shandy,'  iii.  150. 

Truth,  importance  of  a  regard  to,  ii.  35  ;  iii.  140  ;  ir.  61,  62. 
'  Turkish  Spy,'  authors  of,  v.  73. 
'  Twiss'  Travels  in  Spain,'  iii.  60. 
Tyburn.     See  Execution  of  Criminals. 
Tyers,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  od'i  description  of  Johnson,  iv.  128. 

anecdotes  of,  iv.  128. 

Tyrawley,  Jaiaes  O'Hara,  second  Lord,  ii.  263. 
Tytler's  vindication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  iii.  29. 

U.  &  V. 
Valetudinarian,  generally  a  disagreeable  character,  iii.  174,  309. 
'Vanity  of  fiuman  Wishes,'  Johnson's  poem,  i.  130,  131. 
Vanity  cured  by  living  in  London,  ii.  184. 
Vansittart,  Dr.  Robert,  i.  252. 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  iv.  128. 
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Veal,  Mrs.  ii.  222. 

\  esey,  Agmoiideshain,  Esq.  iv.  269. 

•  Vicar  of  WaketieJd,'  ii.  20. 

written  before  the  '  Traveller,"  but  pub- 
lished after,  iv.  138. 

two  fine  passages,  originally  in  it,  struck 

out  by  the  author,  iv.  185. 

Villette,  ReVr  Mr.  (Ordinary  of  Newgate),  his  just  claims  ou 
the  publick,  v.  190. 

•  Village,  Deserted,'  Goldsmitli's,  ii.  92. 
'  Village,'  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe'f,  v.  53. 
Virgil,  compared  with  Homer,  v.  90. 

s Johnson's  juyenile  translations  from,  i.  23. 

■         Baskervilie'.*  edition  of,  presented  by  Johnson  to  Pem 
broke  College,  ii.  143. 
Virtue  and  Vice,  ii.  293. 

•  Vision  of  Theodore  the   Hermit,' considered   by  Johnson  the 

best  thing  he  ever  wrote,  i.  130. 
'  Visiter,  the  Universal,'  a  periodical  paper,  iii.  60. 

•  Universal  History,'  ihe  authors  of,  v,  244. 
Universities,  English,  not  rich  enough,  iii.  183. 
Urban,  Sylvanus,  Jolmson's  J  atin  ode  on,  i,  69. 
Voltaire,  ii.  36,  87,  91  ;  iii.  113. 

Vows,  ii.  lOy  ;  iv.  170. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  iL  194. 

Usury,  iii.  193. 

Vyse,  Rev.  Dr.  iii.  282  ;  v.  231. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  iii.  282;  iv.  247  ;  v.  261 

W. 

Wales,  Johnson's  visit  to,  iii.  10. 

Prince  of.     See  Prince. 

John,  V.  79. 

^Vall,  Dr.  physician  at  Oxford,  v.  160. 
Wall  of  China,  v.  94. 
Waller,  the  Poet,  iv.  132. 

extract  from  his  '  Divine  Poesy,'  t.  157. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  278. 

Walmsley,  Gilbert,  Esq.  i.  43,  136, 

his  letter  recommending  Johnson  and  Garrick,  i.  60 

his  table  talk,  iii,  217. 

Walpole,  Hon.  Horace,  v.  178. 

^ii  Robert,  his  administration  defended,  i.  82. 

\^  a.'ton,  Isaac,  his  '  Lives,'  iii.  75,  263. 
Wanning,  worth  being  explored,  v.  74. 
War,  IV.  91. 
Warfurtou,  i.  120,  195,  225. 

made  a  Bishop  by  Pope,  ii.  121, 

his  contest  with  Lowth,  iii.  121. 
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Warb'.irton,  his  judgement  coacerDing  biographers,     3. 

Ward,  tlic  noted  Ur.  iv.  19G. 

VVarley  Citmp,  iv.  173. 

Warren,  tlie  first  bookseller  in  Birmingham,  i.  46. 

Dr.  his  generous  attendance  on  Johason,  during  his  last 

illnesf. 
Warton,  Rev.  Ur.  Joseph,  his  '  Essay  on  Pope's  Life  and  Gen- 
ius,'ji.  46,  iv.  61, 

Johnson's  letter  to,  i.  175;  ii.  178. 

ticv.  Thomas,  i.  Advertisement,  x.  230  ;  239  ;  iii.  149. 

i his  entertaining  account  oi'  JohnsonH  con- 
versation when  at  Oxford,  in  1752,  i. 
188. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  188, 193,  194,  195. 

196,  197,   200,   201,207,  208,  230. 
239,  240;  ii.  143,  178. 

Waste,  household,  hardly  definable,  iv.  91. 

Watson,  Rev.  Dr.  (Bifhop  of  Landaff,)  i.  1. 

Watts,  Dr.  his  works,  i.  223. 

his  life,  iii.  284. 

U'calth,  the  right  employment  of  it,  v.  56. 

Weather,  its  influence,  ii.  48  ;  v.  218,  n. 

Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  ii.  314,  317. 

U'edderburne.     See  Loughborough. 

Welch,  Saunders,  Esq.  iv.  50 ;   v.  62. 

Johnson's  letter  to,  iv.  50. 

Wentworth,  Mr.  Johnson's  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge,  i.  21. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  iv.  62,  118,  200. 

West's  '  Pindar,'  iv.  269. 

Westcote,  Lord,  confirms  to  Johnson  the  truth  of  his  nephew's 
vision,  v.  164. 

Westminster  Abbey,  first  musical  festival  at,  v.  151. 

Wethcrell,  Rev.  Dr.  iii.  69, 145. 

Rev.  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to,  iii.  131. 

Whiggism,  a  negation  of  all  principle,  ii.  34. 

\Vhig?,  Johnson's  definition  of,  iv.  347. 

no  great  private  enmity  between  them  and  Tories,  v.  158- 

^Vhite,  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  v.  232. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  ii.  260. 

VVhifefoord,  Caleb,  Esq.  v    184. 

^Vhitehead,  Paul,  Esq.  i.  79. 

William,  Esq.  i.  5  ;   iv.  345. 

*"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  conjectures  on  its  author,  ii.  285. 

Wife,  praise  from  one,  delightful,  i.  144. 

qualities  of,  Sir  Thomas  Ovf^rbury's  verses  on,  ii.  149. 

a  studious,  argumentative  one,  very  troublesome,  iv.  272. 

Wilcox,  Mr.  the  bookseller,  i.  60. 

Wilkes,  John,  Esq.  his  jeu  d''tsprit  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  i. 
214. 
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Wilkes.  John,  Esq.  meetings  between  him  and  Johnson  iii.^225, 
el  seq.  ;iv.  3J4. 

— — —  Johnson's  opiiiion  of,  iii.  238. 

anecdotes  of  gallantry  related  by  hioj,  v.  205,  n. 

hi*  ad«ice  bow  to  speak  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 

Comiuon!-,  iv.  57. 

his  pleasantry  on  Johnson  and  himself  as  to  their  poll- 
ticks  and  religion,  iv.  58. 

Williams,  Mr.  Zachary,  i.  192,  215,  216. 

Mrs.  Anna,  i.  161  ;  ii.  25,  58,  n.  163,  212;  iii.  194. 

her  general  peevishness,  iii.  193:  iv.  53,  229. 

Johnson's  tenderness  for  her,  iii.  193,  228. 

her  death,  v.  103. 

Miss  Helen  Maria,  v.  150. 

-^^— -^  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  ii.  118. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Mr-  Johnson's  ktter  to,  v.  43. 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  William,  v.  95,  221,  271. 

Johnson's  faigb  eulogium  on,  v.  221. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  v.  95,  221. 

Wine,  the  use  of,  iii.  141,  204;  iv.  74,  143,  144, 145,  146,  1-95^ 

Wirtemberg,  Prince  of,  anecdote  of,  ii.  236. 

Wit,iv.  337. 

Witches,  iv.  190.     See  Shakspeare. 

Woodhouse,  the  poetical  shoemaker,  ii.  190. 

Words,  big  oi.es,  not  to  be  used  for  little  matters,  ii.  64  ;  iv.  124. 

Wraxall,  N.  W.  Esq.  iv.  228. 

■  World,  the,'  periodical  essays,  ii.  24. 

X. 

Xenophon's  '  Treatise  on  Economy,'  iii.  251. 

'  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,'  (Book  i.)  affords 

the  earliest  specimen  of  a  delineation  of  characters,  iy. 

272. 
Xerxes,  Juyeoal's  fioe  verses  on,  ii.  275. 

Y. 

Young,  Sir  William,  i.  135. 

RcT.  Dr.  his  '  Night  Thoughts,'  i.  149;  ii.  162, 

Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  297. 

anecdotes  of,  iv.  297,  298  ;  v.  3,  4. 

pined  for  preferment;  yet  affected  to  d*-spise  it,  iv.  79. 
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